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INSANIYETIN HAYRINA! 


HASAN IS PROUD that his job serves his country. 
More electricity means greatér prosperity and 
a higher standard of living for Turkey. Hasan 
reckons that electricity is “insaniyetin hayrinadir 
—for the benefit of Man’. 

Hasan works at the Catalagzi Power 
Station, completed by Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co. Ltd. in 1948. Recently, the 
President of the Turkish Republic laid the 
foundation stone of new extensions that will 
double the size of the station. 


AE 


Again Metropolitan-Vickers, one of the nine 
famous British companies that together make 
up A.E.I., are undertaking the work. The new 
contract calls for turbo-generating plant, 
boilers, switchgear, and all civil works, 
totalling some £3} million. 

A.E.I. are Associated Electrical Industries, 
whose Companies make everything electrical 
from a turbine to a torch bulb. 


Associated Electrical Industries 


are a family of companies: 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 


for every thin 2 e [ €c tr1 C al The British Thomson-Houston Co, Ltd. 


The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
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FROM OxXFORD 


to the highways of the world 


Oxford is not only one of Britain’s loveliest cities—trich in 





antiquity, graced by the beauty of age, mellow with centuries of learning 
—it is a city powerful also in the industrial life of Britain. 


From Oxford, British cars travel to the four corners of the world. 





Trans-Canada From Halifax to Vancouver, 
across Prairie or Rocky Mountains, British 
cars in their thousands serve Canada. The 
majority have bodywork by Pressed Steel, 
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Rolling down to Rio Brazil, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Central America... . the. New 
usa, . World knows well the dependability of 
mee €=«- British cars — and the strength of Pressed 
Steel bodywork. 


C..; are one of Britain’s greatest, and 
most valuable exports—earning vital 
hard currency, maintaining employ- 
ment, building prosperity. Pressed 
Steel Company Limited is proud to 
be associated not only with many of 
the most famous names in the British 
motor-car industry, including Austin, 
Under Mediterranean or tropic suns, in the rain and snow of the Northern Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, 
Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G., 


hemisphere or the humid heat of the East, Pressed Steel bodywork maintains Riley, Rover, Singer, and Wolsey, 


and enhances the British tradition of craftsmanship in engineering. but with other manufacturers yet to 
achieve world renown. 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


Britain’s largest Independent Manufacturers of 
CAR BODIES 


Factories : COWLEY, OXFORD + THEALE, BERKSHIRE + LINWOOD, SCOTLAND, 
Head Office: cowiey. London Office : scerTRE HOUSE, 169 REGENT STREET, W.I. 
MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF PRESTCOLD REFRIGERATORS, STEEL RAILWAY WAGONS, 


AGRICULTURAL IMP; EMENTS AND PRESSINGS OF ALL TYPES. 
> 
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Nappies aired yet, Mrs. Hollis? 


When washed in water soft as rain, clothes are really clean and free 


from hard-water lime deposits. In laundries, Albright & Wilson’s ‘CALGON’ (Sodium Metaphosphate) 
has long been used to soften hard water. “CALGON’ is not a soap, nor a detergent, but simply a water 


softening powder. It is now being distributed through retail shops for all home uses. 


¢ 


A sample of Calgon will be sent on request. 





ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 


- 49 PARK LANE + LONDON 
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Brakes off Expansion! 


Without adequate transport few firms are 
able to operate to their full efficiency; but, 
hitherto, the capital outlay and adminis- 
trative overheads required -for a fleet of 
trucks, vans or cars have prevented many 
organisations. from achieving this goal. 
Now Kennings are able to offer fleets of 10 
to 50 vehicles—trucks for heavy goods— 
vans for local: deliveries—cars for executives 
and representatives, in a most economic 
manner under their Car Contract Plan, 
We invite you to write for full details of this 


business-making scheme. 


All enquiries to:— 





® No outlay of capital. 
@ Reduced administrative costs. 
@ Simplification of Tax claims. 


The. monthly contract payment for 
Hire and Service is a direct charge to 
trade expenses. 


@ Countrywide maintenance service. 


@ Stricter and easier control of your per- 
sonal transport budget. 


@ Elimination of redundant transport. 
@ Provision of relief cars at little extra cost. 


@ We can provide a “ tailor-made ” service 
for your exact needs, and arrange the 
advantageous disposal of your present 
fleet. 


CAR CONTRACT DEPT., 





THE | 
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KENNINGS LTD., LEADMILL ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 1. (Tel.: 26451) 





GROUP OF COMPANIES 


REGISTERED OFFICE = CLAY CROSS «= DERBYSHIRE 


WE COVER EIGHTEEN COUNTIES 









FAJAPAN 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 
TOKYO 


May 5—18, 1955 
TWO TERRIFIC WEEKS 


You Can Buy or--You CanSell 


F But You'll Never Forget 
The Products 
The Beauties 
The Modernity 
The Antiquity 
The Delights 
OF JAPAN 


When You Visit 
The Tokyo Fair 


260,000 square feet 
of ideal exhibition space 


INFORMATION: 
Tokyo International Trade Fair Commission 
3-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Japan 
Cable Address: “TOFAIR” TOKYO 


Mail Address: Central Post Office Box 1201, 
Tokyo 
SPONSORED BY: 
Tokyo Metropolitan Government 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce & Industry 
Japan External Trade Recovery Organization 











Fully Ilustrated 
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The British Colonies 


The most authoritative quarterly journal . 

Colonial affairs is The Times British Colo, 

Review. The autumn issue includes the follow: 
articles: 


PEN PORTRAITS OF MEN OF THE MOMEN'| 


(Sir James Robertson, Sir George Rendel, 
Sir Keith Hancock) 


COLONIAL FINANCE AND COMMERCE 


The Manpower Resources of the Colonies ; The Africanizati« 
of Business on the West Coast; The Work of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Orgarization, by Sir Herbe: 
Broadley; Careers in the Colonies in Agriculture, [ 
Sir George Clay ; Progress Since the War in the Falkland 
Islands, by Sir Miles Clifford ; and Politics in Mauritius. 
by Sir Hilary Blood. 
FEDERATION IN ARABIA 
LETTER FROM AMERICA 


COLONIALS IN BRITAIN 


THE *&@Q% TIMES 


BRITISH COLONIES 
REVIEW 


Price 6d. 


Now on sale at newsagents and bookstalls 








The annual postal subscription rate is 2s. 6d. 





Orders should be sent now to The Times, London, E.C4 
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No insect can eat a metal window 


No termite, no fungus can destroy it. Torrid heat, damp and 
rain } sand storm, snow storm and arctic cold cannot damage it. 
That is why you find Williams & Williams metal windows 
2 doing an equally good job in Malaya and Canada, in India 
and on the Equator, in Hong Kong or Peru. With 18 
factories and Agents in 46 countries Williams & Williams 
serve a remarkably large part of the world. Their 
experience could be very useful to you. 


METAL WINDOWS 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 





Members of the Metal Window Manufacturers’ Association 
Manufacturers of metal windows, steel doors and door frames, Aluminex Patent Glazing and light steel 
fabrications all ‘over the world. Head Office: Williams & Williams Limited, Reliance Works, Chester, England 
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How much electricity 


in an eel’s tail? 


F 
€ 

= 
= 
= 

E= 
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IN OUR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS of electrical experience, that is something 


we have never been asked to measure, which, when we come to think of it, is a little surprising. 


For every day we are called upon to supply equipment for measuring, generating or utilising electrical energy. 


And the many users of our products have found that there is a certain additional quality 


about them which is beyond all measure. That’s what we were hinting at when we referred to 


seventy-five years. Like the eel, we’ve got a lot of electricity behind us. 


When it comes to electrical equipment ... you’ve got to hand it to 


NOTE: Curiously enough, the electric eel (Gymnotus 

Electricus) is actually a fish. It gives a greater shock than any 

2 of the other fishes endowed with electric power. Its electric 
organs are situated on the back of the tail and along the 

base and sides of the anal fin. They are capable of giving shocks 


sufficient to kill other fish and small mammals. 





CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED * CROMPTON HOUSE + ALDWYCH + LONDON * W.C.2 ° TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 3333 






(rompton Parkinson Geren: 


MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS * ALTERNATORS 
GENERATORS * SWITCHGEAR °* B.E.T. 





* CABLES 
INSTRUMENTS * LAMPS * LIGHTING EQUIPMENT * BATTERIES 
STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT * TRACTION EQUIPMENT 
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FILM WORKS 
WONDERS :— 


TRAINS YOUR 
STAFF by showing how 
it’s dane. 








SPEEDS 


and below Under the control of PRODUCTION by 


. - 7 7 time and motion study. 
Cleveland’s foundation engineers, the rock strata deep undef 





the surface has been exposed and tested . . . . then SELLS YOUR 
concrete and steel is moulded in the foundations which are oo any part of 


to support many thousands of tons of steel structure. There 
is no better plan than to place deep foundation 
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Films can help your busi- 
ness in so many ways—by 
stimulating goodwill — by 
increasing productivity—by 
promoting sales. 

With modern 16-mm. Cine Equipment it does not 
require specialised skill to produce films of professional! 
quality. 

We can supply the equipment and show you how to 
use it. 

Films made by your own organisation will obviously 
fit your particular requirements better than those 
made by outside help—and save you a lot of money. 


Our service includes a comprehensive library list of 
Industrial films for hire. 


O* sererereses — 


construction in Cleveland’s experienced hands. ne Aa ee aa 


ORE OF Peet Oeeerars Ceerrater 


CLEVELAND WALLACE HEATON LID. 


SPECIALISTS IN l6mm. FILM EQUIPMENT pp; ir FSU 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork| SPM. \3. BD) DES emt) Lt) Ra i eo Lines) 











Mould Making. Our tool design staff and Compression, Transfer & Injection Moulding. 


cool room is equipped to design and make any With modern presses, from 10 to 750 tons capacity, 
type of mould from a simple single cavity to a fitted with the latest pre-heating and control equipment, 
complicated multi-impression mould. we produce consistently high quality mouldings. We 


also have modern injection moulding equipment. 


Plastic Mouldings, Glass-Fibre Laminates, 
Thermo-Plastic Fabrications 


We orrer you the services of a self-contained unit, including research and 
development laboratories, organised and equipped to design and manufacture 
economically any class of moulded or fabricated component. We specialise 
in the design and manufacture of Radomes. 

If you are a user of plastics, if your product can be made in plastics, if 
you have a plastics problem—SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES or ask our 
representative to call. 





AEROPLASTICS LTD 
HILLINGTON, GLASGOW ’Phone: HALFWAY 1683 


The Plastics Division of The Fairey Aviation Company Limited 


London Sales Office : PHOENIX CHAMBERS, 72 EDEN STREET, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. Telephone : Kingston 5989 


Members of: British Plastic Federation. Society of British Aircraft Constructors. Federation of British Industries. 
A.I.D. and A.R.B. approved. 











Thermo-plastic Fabrications. We are fully equip- 
ped to produce from the smallest to the largest fabrications 
from sheet thermo-plastic materials. Our high aircraft 
standard is maintained in this department. 


gees 


Giass-Fibre & Reinforced Plastics. We are 
pioneers in high and low pressure Glass-fibre, Asbestos 
and Paper Laminates, with our own impregnating plants, 
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This ts the range 
for which 

there is an 
overwhelming ( am 


( 


demand 





ZODIAC 


( £600 


PLUS P.T. £251+ 2-6 


Sorc ‘O-Star’ motoring — 


the best at lowest cost 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 






LIMITED + DAGENHAM 
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Patience for the > 


Pound 


HE Finance Ministers of the world will soon be converging 

on Washington ; the eagerly awaited series of autumn discussions 

on freer world payments and trade is about to begin. Mr Butler 
will cross the Atlantic next week, and will not come back to this 
country until October 5th. His main purpose is to attend the annual 
meetings of the Governors of the International Monetary Fund and 
of the World Bank, which will take place in Washington between 
September 24th and September 29th ; but after these meetings the 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers gathered there will snatch the 
opportunity for consultation. Before Mr Butler comes back, Common- 
wealth trade officials will have met in London to discuss the line that 
they will adopt at the forthcoming and fundamental review of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ; this review of Gatt will 
open at Geneva on October 28th. 

In all these discussions, the Commonwealth’s famous “ plan” for 
sterling convertibility will take pride of place ; but it now seems less 
likely than it did that this plan will be translated into early action. 
Three months ago there was still every reason to believe that the British 
Government hoped to make sterling convertible by or before next 
spring. Because of certain political things that have happened, and 
still more because of other political changes that the Government 
thinks may be going to happen, there must now be some retreat from 
this conviction. Not for the first time since the plan was conceived 
at the Commonwealth Conference of December, 1952, it is necessary 
to look anew at the what, when and why of this venture. 

Information that has leaked in foreign capitals has by now provided 
a fairly coherent picture of what the plan probably contains. It is a 
plan that apparently falls into two stages. At the first stage, which 
has been named C-day, foreigners would be given the right to convert 
all the sterling that they earn (and all the unblocked sterling that they 
already hold) into dollars, while the sterling exchange rate would be 
set free to fluctuate outside the present narrow range of $2.78-$2.82 
to the £. At the second stage, Britain would announce its intention 
to move forward, within a stipulated period, to the abolition of all 
physical controls on imports. Moreover, it is hoped that this forward 
move might be fitted into an agreed corpus of international trading 
rules, which the IMF and/or Gatt would try to enforce on all 
member governments. This enforcement could not be stronger than 
a persuasive process of nagging Finance Ministers, of the kind that 
the OEEC has perfected in Europe ; and the rules to be followed 
would have to contain many escape clauses. But it seems clear 
that under the intended rules, and after a transitional period, a country 
that was in as strong an economic position as Britain is now would not 
be supposed to maintain any licensing restrictions on its imports ; and 
a country whose currency was as plentiful as the United States dollar 
is now would not be supposed to suffer any discriminatory restrictions 
against its exports. 
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If this—or something like it—is indeed the plan, 
the political barriers that have lately been raised in its 
way must be serious. The first of these is the attitude 
of the Labour party. Next year is likely to be an 
election year. It is possible that convertibility might be 


- achieved during it if Mr Gaitskell could be induced to 


meet the plan with passive acceptance ; but it has 
always been clear that the project would not work if 
he was jostled by his own left wing into meeting it with 
implacable opposition. Now it seems likely that he is 
going to be jostled that way not only by the left wing of 
his party, but by its right wing as well. The latest 
economic report of the Trades Union Congress, in its 
search for some grounds for criticism of Tory financial 
policy, leaned heavily on the view that the removal of 
controls had already left Britain excessively vulnerable 
to fluctuations in world markets. It is important to 
recognise what this policy of Labour opposition to freer 
payments would mean if C-Day were, after all, allowed 
to dawn next spring. Foreigners would then in effect be 
told “ Britain is giving you the opportunity to convert 
your sterling into dollars. In six months’ time there 
will probably be a general election, and the alternative 
government that may well be elected will probably take 
this opportunity away.” There is little doubt what 
foreigners’ reactions would be; they would hurry 


‘forward to utilise their rights of conversion at a fast 
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enough press to wreck the whole venture. 
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The second political barrier that has arisen is the 
attitude of the restive rank and file of the Conservative 
party. The Tory backbenchers have not yet been told 
much about Mr Butler’s plan ; and they have under- 
stood still less. But their reactions—and those of 
leading industrialists—to their vague gleanings have 
clearly been singularly unenthusiastic. The objective 
of abolishing all exchange controls, starting with dis- 
criminatory controls, sounds very promising in theory ; 
the objective of removing all import restrictions, 
starting with imports from Japan, sounds very nerve- 
wracking in practice. There is more than one marginal 
Conservative constituency in Lancashire that is not at 
all eager to set its tied customers free. Six months ago 
the word convertibility could still ring in Mr Butler’s 
ears to the accompaniment of some distant drums of 
freedom ; now it must presage for him the menacing 
tom-toms of the 1922 Committee. 

It is impossible to judge exactly how far the “ when ” 
of the convertibility plan is likely to be delayed by this 
wider understanding—or assumed understanding— 
of the “what.” But the factors making for delay 
seem to be strengthened by further examination 
of the “why” behind the plan. There have been 
three motives for the Treasury’s attachment to 
convertibility in the last two and a half years. One 
has been the recognition that greater freedom would 
make for better division of productive effort and greater 
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international prosperity ; this motive remains, even 
although some politicians may now have decided that 
they do not like it. The second motive has been the 
belief that if Britain and Europe are to be helped in 
their advance, they should strike for that help while the 
iron is hot—which means before American aid, and 
with it the American feeling that aid is respectable, has 
tapered off into final extinction. Now, however, it 
seems probable that the only aid that will be forth- 
coming will be freer facilities from the Internationa! 
Monetary Fund ; the IMF has made it clear that it is 
at liberty to provide stand-by credits, within the bound: 
set by its existing resources. For other measures to 
increase reserves—including even the rearguard hopes 
of increasing the Fund’s resources and of securing a 
special credit from the Federal Reserve—the iron may 
be too cool already. 


* 


There remains the third, and least widely appreciated, 
motive behind the convertibility plan. It has often 
been emphasised in these columns that Britain could 
not now meet any external economic crisis by measures 
of import and consumption controls of the 1945-51 
type ; the machinery of control has been dismantled, 
and it cannot be swiftly re-erected. The only way in 
which Britain could meet a crisis now would be by 
depreciation of the exchange rate (together, of course, 
with internal disinflation). Some of the Government's 
advisers are convinced, however, that another devalu- 
ation under conditions of inconvertibility would spell 
the end of sterling as an international currency ; they 
think that nobody would hold a currency that was not 
only inconvertible but was also liable to fluctuate in 
value. They believe that the objective in erecting 
defences against disaster must be to move towards a 
floating exchange rate, but with convertibility too. 

There are good—though abstrusely technical— 
reasons for criticising this view ; but all that needs to 
be said here is that the view is firmly held. And from it 
arises a peculiar consideration. Many people have 
assumed that the advance to convertibility would be 
speeded only if economic conditions continued to make 
sterling strong ; in fact, the most potent reason for 
speed would be if economic conditions tkteatened to 
make it weak again. At the moment there does not 
seem to be any such threat. It will be surprising if 
between now and next spring it becomes necessary to 
make a dash for freedom, simply because a dash for 
restriction is no longer possible and because market 
forces threaten to overwhelm Britain if it stands still. 
The policy of standing still, or rather of edging instead 
of dashing forward to freedom should still be possible. 
And it is this policy—though with the emphasis -on the 
forward as well as on the caution, on a more liberal 
import policy rather than an earlier C-Day—that should 
be urged on Mr Butler as he packs his brief-case this 
weekend for his journey across the Atlantic. 
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Curtain at Manila 


HATEVER may be thought of the details of the 

South East Asian defence treaty, drawn up this 
week at Manila, it clearly goes as far as is possible at 
the moment. During the past few years it has been 
difficult to get the facts about the Communist pressure 
on South East Asia formally recognised and agreed 
upon in public. Everyone could see that the Chinese 
and Russians were building up the Vietminh army, 
and that the Communist parties in Malaya, Burma and 
Indonesia were following a line designed in Moscow. 
But hesitation about upsetting Asian politicians, 
military weakness and the sheer difficulty of co- 
ordinated planning have together hampered the 
western powers in taking any positive, long-term inter- 
national action to deal with the situation. South East 
Asia has at times looked like falling to the Communists 
piece by piece as South East Europe once fell to the 
Nazis. Now at least there is a plan and a declaration 
of intention. 

Whether the plan will work is another matter. Much 
will depend on the backing it receives from public 
opinion in the eight countries represented this week 
at Manila. Given the wide differences in their 
history, outlook and strengths, it is surprising how 
narrow their final points of disagreement became, The 
chief criticism levelled at the project of a South East 
Asian Treaty Organisation (Seato) has been that it was 
being organised by outside powers which had no 
business “defending” South East Asia at all, and 
whose only stake in the area came under the heading 
of “imperialism.” But no other conference of similar 
size in recent years has drawn together the common 
interests of nations from so far afield ; indeed, unless 
it had, there would have been no chance of any effective 
action at all. Now the question is whether the new 
treaty will stand the test of time, and whether in the 
end it can draw in those states in South East Asia 
that have so ostentatiously held aloof from this week’s 
deliberations. 

The aim of the treaty is to put a stop to further 
Communist erosion in the area. But the negotiations 
that led up to it at once posed two fundamental 
questions: whether it was politically wise to define the 
aim so clearly, and what the limits of the area should 
be. When Mr Eden insisted that Britain could not 
consider any formal negotiations about Seato until after 
the Geneva Conference, he was supported on both 
sides of the House of Commons, though for slightly 
different reasons ; some on the Government benches 
felt that the risk of tickling American tempers was 
worth taking in order to try to hold out for Indian 
approval, and many of the Opposition favoured delay 
in case the Chinese should take offence and the 
Geneva conference break down. But none doubted 
that a South East Asian treaty, if it came about, must 


and would be aimed at preventing Communist 
aggression. In the event, however, Lord Reading, with 
the support of certain other delegations, has succeeded 
in opposing Mr Dulles’s desire to use the word 
“Communist ” in the text of the treaty. The British 
felt that anything other than a general security pact 
might have a bad effect among the onlookers on the 
sidelines, notably in Delhi; Mr Dulles argued that 
unless the treaty was clearly marked as anti- 
Communist, he might have the door slammed in his 
face when he came to recommend it to Congress. The 
final compromise has been that the Americans will 
attach to the treaty a memorandum on their own views. 

Of the eight powers—Britain, America, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines and 
Siam—half are members of the Commonwealth. And 
although Sir Zafrullah Khan emphasised that his 
presence did not mean that his country stood com- 
mitted to accepting the final treaty, the presence of 
Pakistan marked its membership of both the Common- 
wealth and Colombo clubs. It raised, however, the 
two issues of Communism and the delimitation of the 
area in an acute, practical form. The British desire for 
a vague formula received a rebuff when it was réalised 
that Pakistan hoped to be able to invoke the Seato 
treaty if attacked by India; nothing, it may be 
supposed, could have been better calculated to induce 
a more jaundiced’ view of the whole project in the 
ranks of Delhi. 


*® 


The treaty makers, however, having dropped the 
word Communist, dodged the Pakistani challenge, and 
two other awkward problems, by their limited 
definition of the area. In covering South East Asia and 
the South West Pacific, the treaty area is to be bounded 
on the north by parallel 21’30”. This neatly passes 
south of Pakistan and also of Hongkong and Formosa. 
It may be argued, particularly at the present moment, 
that after the free rump of Indo-China—Laos, 
Cambodia and South Vietnam—Formosa is the next 
most obvious target of Chinese attack ; Mao Tse-tung, 
indeed, has shown a Hitlerian technique in tackling 
one objective at a time, in leaving Indo-China till 
Korea had been dealt with, and in stepping up the 
pressure on Formosa only when Indo-China had 
reached a lull. -But, whatever the outcome of the 
present shooting at Quemoy, to have tried to include 
the Chiang Kai-shek regime in Seato’ would have 
wrecked the chances of the present treaty and would 
have barred all hope of getting any other countries in 
the area to accede to it in the future. To balance the 


recognition that the Americans must be left to hold 
the fort with Chiang in Formosa, Hongkong has also 
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been excluded from the treaty and left to British 
protection. Although this is a pity, the conditions for 
the colony’s continued security are so special and 
peculiar that the lack of a formal guarantee from the 
other Seato powers will probably make little practical 
difference to Britain’s position there. 


* 


The limitations of the new treaty have, in fact, 
become more obvious than its advantages. Perhaps 
for this reason it has been received with an apathy that 
" compares strangely with the heat of political passion 
in the early summer, when trouble over Seato took its 
place among the meteors which flash alarmingly from 
time to time across the sky of Anglo-American 
relations. But the truth is that to have made a start 
in formalising the defence relationships already exist- 
ing in South East Asia is no mean achievement. 
Against the fact, for instance, that no very convincing 
statement could be made about Laos, Cambodia and 
South Vietnam, because specific undertakings had been 
given at Geneva that they would not be included in 
Seato, must be set the knowledge that American 
strength and interest have already made the Com- 
munists pause, Against the inability of the parties to 
agree on automatic action (Seato is consultative like 
the Anzus pact, and unlike- Nato), and the virtual 
separation of economic measures from the political 
treaty, there is the fact that agreement has been reached 
on two unusual features. Consultation is promised 
about aggression against certain designated territories, 
whether or not they are members of the pact. It can 
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also come into operation if the Communists overthr«, 
legally constituted governments by internal su)- 
version ; the immense difficulty of defining this ty). 
of aggression without infringing sovereignty has in pa:: - 
been overcome by the general consultative nature . 
the pact as a whole. 

The next task is to get the treaty ratified and to mak: 
it a factor in rebuilding confidence in South East Asiz 
That means much public argument, during which th 
treaty will be defended in different parliaments o: 
very different grounds. Mr Dulles will be concerned 
to prove that it is more effective than it looks ; Mi 
Eden will be concerned to show that it is less provoca 
tive of the Chinese than the Opposition may think fi: 
to concede, There is a risk of confusion and vacilla- 
tion in public opinion. The debaters would do well to 
bear in mind two points. First, that any action 
by the Chinese that brings Seato into action wil! 
bring danger nearer to those Asian countries that have 
stayed away from Manila. If, for example, a real threa' 
to Siam were to develop, then the security of Burm: 
could not fail to be affected. Secondly, that the organi- 
sation will develop real cohesion and power only if 
confronted by visible and imminent danger. Whethe: 
the new organisation becomes an active and powerfu! 
body depends to a great extent on the behaviour o! 
China. What is true of Nato will be true of Seato 
different though the two bodies are: it will thrive 
under Communist threats and shrivel under Com- 
munist politeness. Whether China can co-exist peace- 


fully with it depends above all on the manners of Mao 
Tse-tung. 


New Law for Lotteries ? 


"THE betting laws of Britain are always good for a 
laugh. The promised spectacle of Labour Party 
supporters, pledged to the abolition of inequalities in 
wealth, declaiming against the evils of unearned capital 
gains at meetings arranged by agents who will be paid 
from the proceeds of a special weekly football pool for 
party members, is merely a better joke than many. But, 
when the laughter has died away, the problem this 
pool is designed to meet remains. Why should not a 
group of people, collecting money for an object which 
they all support, agree among themselves that two or 
three of their number, chosen by chance, shall also have 
a limited share in the cash collected ? At the moment 
the effective counter to any such agreement is that the 
local Chief Constable may then feel that there has been 
a breach of the Betting and Lotteries Act, 1934—and 
the word “may” is as much a deterrent as anything 
in the Act itself. 
The laws governing betting and gaming have become 
increasingly tangled ever since Parliament first set its 
foot on the slippery slope of attempted regulation by 
passing the Unlawful Games Act in 1541. The inten- 






tions of the promoters of that Act, and of all those 
that followed it, were no doubt excellent ; better than 
those of Pandora when she opened her box, but the 
results roughly correspond. Betting has never been 
declared illegal. It has merely been made half-difficult 
to indulge in. Its contracts have been made unenforce- 
able. It has been forbidden in streets and public 
libraries. Its advertising has been restricted and it has 
been denied to infants. Particular games with cards and 
dice have been banned. The general impression left by 
the range of statutes, from the Gaming Acts of 1738 
and 1739 to the Pool Betting Act of June this year, is 
that betting, gaming and wagering are really wicked ; 
but that certain forms of the wickedness must out. 
Today, the gambling proclivities of the public, which, 
of course, have not been changed at root by two 


_ centuries of legislative endeavour, manifest themselves 


in three main ways. People bet on horse and dog 
races, which is legal if done for cash on a course and 
by credit anywhere else ; on football pools, which have 
become a very big business ; and by private lotteries, 
which range from simple draws for a Christmas turkey 
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to larger schemes for the support of every kind of local 


social and athletic activity. Betting on horse and dog 
races is mainly, and that in the organised football pools 
entirely, conducted for the profit of the organiser, 
the man who receives the bet. The smaller lotteries are 
not, and it is they (perhaps in consequence ?) that are 
now in the dark shadow of legal uncertainty. Their 
newly created association, the National Association of 
Sports and Welfare Clubs, sent a deputation to the 
Home Secretary at the end of July to ask for an amend- 
ment to the existing law. 


* 


These small lotteries were last regulated by the 
Betting and Lotteries Act of 1934. Section 21 of that 
Act starts off boldly enough by saying: “ Subject to 
the provisions of this Part of the Act, all lotteries are 
illegal” ; but, since the Act does not: define what a 
lottery is, that clarity is a little deceptive. Lotteries 
have, however, been defined in the courts, by the usual 
process of trial and error. The accepted summary of 
their decisions is that a lottery is a scheme for dis- 
tributing prizes by lot or chance, but if merit or skill 
plays a part in determining the distribution the contest 
is not a lottery. The police and the lawyers are always 
prepared to have a tussle, at anyone’s expense, over 
what constitutes merit or skill in this connection. Some 
of the small lotteries (or, rather, near lotteries) that 
are legally carried on are those that have fallen on the 
right side of this definition. 

The other legal types of lottery are those that benefit 
from two small indulgences granted under the 1934 
Act. The first of these indulgences, which does not 
give rise to any great difficulty, is the lottery incident 
to an entertainment. This is permissible on certain 
strict conditions: the proceeds must not go for private 
gain, the prizes must not be in cash and must not cost 
more than {10, and the tickets may be sold only at the 
place where the entertainment is held and while it is 
in progress. The scope for this kind of lottery is 
obviously very limited, but it should be emphasised 
that when a raffle is run at a church whist drive the 
parson is not in danger of going to gaol. 

The second exemption under the 1934 Act is that a 
lottery may be: 


(1) Arranged for its members by any society (a very 
wide term, as defined by the Act) which is “ estab- 
lished and conducted” for purposes not connected 
with gaming wagering or lotteries ; or 

(2) May be arranged by any person for those who work 
in the same premises, or who reside in the same 
premises as he does. 


In all cases the whole of the proceeds must go either 
to the prizewinners or the funds of the society ; the 
only deductions allowed are the actual costs of printing 
and stationery. 

The lotteries arranged by someone for those working 
or living with him—a category that covers the factory 
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or the family sweep on the Derby—do not cause any 
real difficulty. But the lotteries organised by a 
“society” do. There are minor problems—the rule 
about expenses has proved too rigid in practice—but 
the basic problem is this: what does the expression 
“established and conducted” for purposes not con- 
nected with wagering really mean ? 

Apart from such media of mass entertainment as the 
major professional football teams, most sport today is 
not fully supported by what is collected at the gate. 
Many sports clubs, including even some that are 
national institutions, have therefore tried to draw funds 
in from their habitual supporters by devices that are 
technically lotteries. Their first difficulty is that their 
supporters include many—probably the majority—who 
are not members of the club that arranges the draw 
(Lord’s, for instance, is not wholly supported by mem- 
bers of the MCC). Their lottery, to be legal, must be 
confined to full members of the club. The second 
problem is that if a “supporters ” club is formed as a 
financial auxiliary to the main body itself, such an 
organisation (in the eyes of many Chief Constables) of 
necessity becomes a body engaged in “ conducting” 
gaming or wagering activities. It therefore ceases 
to come within the exemption given by Section 24 of 
the 1934 Act. The Chief Constable is not to be 
blamed ; he would be deserving of blame if he decided 
to interpret any law in the light of what he thought it 
ought to be. But the result is that athletic clubs, 
among others, languish in a state of paralysing uncer- 
tainty ; and there will be very few cricket clubs who 
will be able to survive for long on no more than their 
takings at the gate this summer. 


* 


That is one result. Another is that some organisa- 
tions are being tempted to turn away from ordinary 
lotteries to set up football pools; the proposal by 
Labour party supporters to create their own, in Clarion 
Services, Ltd., is an example of this. Local political 
parties, like local sports and social clubs, must find 
money—for premises and a full-time agent and other 
needs. If the sweepstakes they have been running are 
unlawful, the football pool—which is adjudged to con- 
tain an element of skill—seems a way out. It is guaran- 
teed by statute to be legal ; and, since Mr Mulley’s Act 
to regulate this form of betting this year, it is now 
respectable as well. As one Labour party secretary 
wrote in a letter to the Press: “ Lacking concern for 
awkward principles, it seems a lawful way of meeting 
a need with a minimum of opposition.” However many 


questions that letter may beg on the way, it goes straight 
to the point. 

A very silly situation has therefore arisen. It is now 
clear that the combined effect of a rigid enforcement 
of the 1934 Act and of the way of escape into the newly- 
blessed field of football pools may not be to reduce the 
volume of gaming activities. These activities may merely 
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flow into a fresh channel, and not necessarily a more 
desirable one. True, the Revenue will benefit ; there is 
a 30 per cent tax on pools, nothing on snmall lotteries. 
But the public, the sports club or political party, and the 
national interest will not benefit. The expenses of 
running a legitimate pool are heavy. There are zegistra- 
tion fees to the local authority to be paid, a statutory 
“ accountant” to be employed, and staff and general 
expenses will creep up. The result may be a mounting 
pressure to extend the basis of support given to the 
pool, until the pool itself may become more important 
than the activity it was originally designed to help. 

It is always possible to argue that it is time the betting 
laws of this country were given a thorough overhaul, 
and there is a three-year-old report of a Royal Com- 
mission which adumbrated the lines on which this might 
be done. But Parliament has avoided doing anything of 
the sort for the last two centuries, and it is foolish to 
look for any immediate change of heart ; any progress 
that is made will only be made in very small steps. The 
reforms that the National Association of Sports and 
Welfare Clubs recently urged on the Home Secretary do 
not amount to much more than clarifications of the 1934 


Germany 


OF the fourteen governments that are members of 
Nato, nine are to tackle together the situation 
created by France’s rejection of the European Defence 
Community. If they should meet shortly, as they 
should, more than one difference of view and interest 
will cut across the ties that hold them together. It will 
be a conference of allies among whom confidence has 
been badly shaken. The French are isolated and sus- 
picious ; the Germans are impatient and self-assertive ; 
the Italians and their European partners in the Low 
Countries are vexed and apprehensive for the European 
idea ; the Americans are close to exasperation ; and the 
British are gloomy and puzzled. Only the Canadians 
seem likely to arrive in a cool and judicial frame of mind. 


The Six Attitudes 


Germany. The new and preponderant fact is that 
the Germans now ask for independence on fresh terms. 
Just what they will accept in the way of restrictions on 
their sovereignty—that is to say their freedom of action 
in all essential matters—is uncertain. They must be 
expected to take up bargaining positions from which 
they will retreat only in return for concessions from 
France and others. A distinction has to be drawn 


between their insistence on receiving the formal right 
to rearm as they wish—the exercise of what they call 
Wehrhoheitt—and the amount of rearmament that Dr 
Adenauer’s government would in fact wish to under- 
take. If it proves impossible to restrict the former, it 
may yet be possible to restrict the latter by free agree- 
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Act. It should be possible to include lotteries organised 
by supporters’ clubs, as well as by the members of the 
principal club itself, in the exemptions given to the 
general ban. Those who ask for a revision would 
probably accept a limit to the cash going out in prizes ; 
they might also accept some form of registration with 
the local authority, on the precedent set up by the Pools 
Betting Act. 

The Home Secretary may reply that this Government 
cannot spare its own parliamentary time, that this is a 
proper subject for a private member’s Bill. If he does, 
he should state clearly what changes in the existing law 
the Government would support if they were put forward 
in a private member’s Bill. This would be an encourage- 
ment to a great many admirable organisations now in 
difficulties, and perhaps also to some private member 
fortunate in the Commons’ own lottery next session. 
The Government must know that a majority of people 
in Britain today are not individually averse, on moral 
or any other grounds, to buying a sweepstake ticket in 
support of a local club or activity of whose work they 
approve. It should act promptly on this knowledge, not 
delay in its fears. 


into Nato 


ment of the Germans themselves. The same is roughly 
true of the occupation. That must come formally to 
an end; but the continued presence of allied troops 
could be freely accepted in Bonn not only as a pre- 
caution against aggression from the east but also as a 
stabilising factor in German politics—which some 
democratic Germans would privately welcome. 

There need therefore be no landslide in allied policy 
for Germany, provided that Dr Adenauer can prove 
two things to men of good will in his own country. The 
first is that Western Germany has the freedom, if it 
wishes, to frame its own policy for promoting German 
unity; the method of uniting Germany remains, 
of course, subject to four-power agreement, for with a 
united Germany there must be a peace treaty accept- 
able to the Soviet Union, the United States, Britain 
and France. The second is that special relations with 
a European group or the existing Atlantic alliance are 
freely accepted and not imposed. Dr Adenauer’s 
political purpose must be to take the wind out of the 
sails of nationalists who clamour for German freedom 
and Social Democrats who demand priority for German 
unity. He has only a little more freedom of manoeuvre 


than M. Mendés-France. 


France. The European Defence Community has been 
rejected, but there is the authority of the Prime Minister 
for believing that a majority of French deputies want 
to maintain the Atlantic alliance. They want American 
and British friendship for its own sake ; they want all 
possible protection of France against Soviet mischief ; 
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and they look to the Atlantic grouping to provide in 
some way or other a harness for a strong Germany. 
If there is broad agreement on these points among most 
non-Communist deputies—the Communists will vote 
in all circumstances against German rearmament and 
German sovereignty—there are none the less deeply- 
felt differences over important details. The harness 
must not lie too heavily on France ; it was the main 
burden of Gaullist and other right-wing criticisms of 
the EDC that it bound the French army in chains. It 
must be of a closely-woven rather than a loosely-knit 
pattern ; this is what the Bidault-Pleven group has been 
saying, and M. Mendés-France needs their support. 

Hardly any Frenchmen will be found to accept 
unrestricted German rearmament. If they can be 
brought to accept German sovereignty in defence 
matters it will be only in return for limitations to the 
size and character of the German defence contribution. 
Most of them will demand, in addition, guarantees that 
American and British forces should be present on the 
spot to see fair play between France and Germany. It 
is, therefore, easier to see.what most Frenchmen will 
reject than what a reasonable majority of them would 
accept as a substitute for EDC. They will wait, or 
wish to wait, for clear signs of German, American and 
British attitudes. They will tend, especially after the 
passionate ordeal of the EDC debate, to think more 
of France’s plight than of Europe’s crisis. 


The European Four. It is not easy to define an 
attitude common to Belgium, Italy, Luxemburg and the 
Netherlands. Confronted with M. Mendés-France’s 
amendments to EDC at Brussels, they formed a solid 
front in favour of European integration. They were 
set on preserving not only the defence community but 
also the coal-steel community, the incipient political 
community and the European movement in general. 
M. Spaak was, as it were, the European Pope, con- 
fronted with the French heretic. They are likely to 
fight hard to preserve some relics of the European 
idea, almost certainly with the support of Dr Adenauer. 
They will cling to the hope of an EDC rump within 
some Atlantic club, of which the United States and 
Britain will be active members. They appear not to fear 
German rearmament as the French do. 


The United States. American thinking since the 
rejection of EDC is analysed elsewhere in this issue by 
our Washington Correspondent. Here it is sufficient 
to say that only the Americans seem to see the strategic 
problem steadily and see it whole. Their view—shared 
by most military experts in the free world—is that 
Western Europe cannot be defended against Soviet 
attack without German assistance. The military experts 
of Nato—and the British Chiefs of Staff—have never 
wavered from this view. If it is argued either that a 
Soviet attack is unlikely, or that aggression would be 
countered mainly by air power and atomic weapons, 
the military reply is that no one can be certain—after 
Korea and Indo-China—how a threat to Europe’s 
security might develop. If it is argued that troops on 
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the ground are less necessary than they were, the 
Americans can ask “ Why, then, are you so anxious 
that our troops and the British troops should stay in 
Europe ?” To this Europeans reply that they expect 
the emergence of a German army to be the signal for 
American troops to begin leaving Europe. This is a 
fear that no President can calm with a pledge about the 
future ; he can only reaffirm loyalty to the North 
Atlantic Treaty and assert the right, which the French 
themselves defend so passionately, to take independent 
decisions in such matters. 


Britain. It looks as if Mr Eden is cast for the part 
of mediator among the nine powers. Britain is closer 
to Europe than the United States but further from 
Europe than France. It tries therefore’ to steer a 
middle course, leading it into a series of Janus-like 
postures. It wants German rearmament for the same 
reasons that the Americans want it; but it is more 
tolerant of French fears and objections than they are. 
It is attracted by the idea of an Anglo-German under- 
standing, but not at the expense of the Entente Cordiale. 
It is prepared to see some of its divisions and squadrons 
under Nato commanders (they are already), but it will 
not give up the final authority over its forces in Europe. 
It wants Western Europe to form a tightly organised 
and permanent club; but has refused so far to become 
more than a country member itself. It might accept 
tighter links within Nato provided that it is never com- 
mitted more than a degree or two further than the 
United States. It believes that some attempt at peaceful 
co-existence must be tried, but it sees no ground yet 
for relaxing military preparedness. It will not, there- 
fore, abandon German rearmament as many Frenchmen 
would wish ; nor will it allow German reunification on 
present Soviet terms, as some Frenchmen and Germans 
would prefer ; nor will it discuss the problem of Ger- 
many with Moscow—as many Frenchmen and Germans 
wish—until Mr Molotov has indicated that he has new 
terms to offer. 


Canada. The Canadians are entitled to attend this 
conference for three reasons. First, they have been 
unflagging in their effort to make out of Nato something 
more than a military alliance ; secondly, their brigade 
group in Germany is an important part of Europe’s 
defence, both militarily and symbolically; thirdly, they 
can speak more frankly about Commonwealth attitudes 
to British involvement in Europe than the British them- 
selves care to. They may well play a decisive part in 
keeping the broad vistas of the Atlantic alliance before 
the eyes of European experts who have to hack their 
way through a jungle of technical detail. 


Possible Solutions 


The layman who proposes solutions to such a con- 
ference is, perhaps, foolhardy. But public opinion in 
a dozen countries is deeply and intensely involved in the 
issues the Ministers will face. And it is only too clear 
that statesmen and officials are in no mood or condition 
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for thinking out plans that may involve them in further 
loss of face. France’s rejection of EDC has made people 
wary of appearing to be starry-eyed. The public may 
therefore join in with a good conscience. Basically the 
problem is one of restoring confidence and only the 
conference itself can do that. But one or two other 
points are clear. First, there must be some gesture 
of good will from Paris to Bonn. Secondly, Dr 
Adenauer has to be shown new ways of accepting 
obligations that will reassure non-Communists whose 
minds are scarred by memories of Hitlerism. Thirdly, 
those obligations must be somehow underwritten by 
Britain and the United States in a manner that French- 
men will believe to be proof against changes of feeling 
and policy in London and Washington. 


It is a difficult circle to square, but past experience 
suggests that a solution would best be sought firstly in 
the military sphere. In Nato there is real military 
integration, real enough to set some restraint even on 
the Pentagon and Whitehall. Can German staffs and 
forces be so integrated with the Nato staff and forces 
that a new General von Seeckt, working in Bonn on 
a new model Wehrmacht, would find his hands tied 
and his top secret papers under scrutiny ? That is the 
essence of the problem. Perhaps it could be dealt with 
in this way. Suppose: 





Notes of the 


Defeat at Brighton 


T HERE is now little prospect that Mr Attlee can lead 
the Labour party to be helpful in the diplomatic 
struggle to fit Germany painlessly into Nato. The General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress grasped the nettle 
of this controversy at Brighton this week; by putting down 
a blunt motion that urged “the speeding-up of complete 
plans for effective Western defence which will enable 
Germany to bear its share.” Congress passed this by 
4,077,000 votes tO 3,623,000, a majority of less than 
455,000. As far as can be judged, the unions that voted 
with the General Council will deploy about a million and a 
half less votes at the Labour party’s conference at Scar- 
borough than they did at the congress ; the voting strength 
of the unions that opposed the General Council will fall 
by rather less. The majority in the trade union section 
at Scarborough for any straight motion about Germany— 
the sort of motion which Mr Attlee would like—might 
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1. that France agreed in principle to German membx:- 
ship of Nato in return for an agreement that German y 
would limit its atmed forces to a—size that wou!d 
always be a fraction of combined American and Britis) 
forces in Europe—say five divisions against ten. |» 
other words, if American and British forces we: 
reduced so would the German be. 

2. that Britain agreed not to reduce its forces in Europ 
without the consent of Nato. 

3. that the United States agreed to supply arms \: 
Germany only through a Nato organisation. 

4. that Canada agreed to provide facilities for arms to be 
manufactured in Canada for a European armament: 
pool, with the aid of American capital and German 
industry. 

s. that all of the European governments concerned, led 
by France and Germany, agreed to conduct in com 
mon all research and production for scientific warfare. 

To every one of these suggestions there are strong 
political, military and practical objections, most of them 
based on the desire to maintain sovereignty in this or 
the other particular. But without proposals that do 
infringe everyone’s sovereignty in one way or another 
the conference will fail to extricate itself from the 
miorass into which they have wandered. And unless 
account is taken of the vast changes in arms and military 
thinking that lie ahead no new Nato plan will survive 
half a decade. 


not be wholly eliminated ; but it would be exiguous. The 
issue would then rest with the million or so votes of the 
constituency Labour parties; and about two-thirds of 


them are Bevanite, sometimes even crypto-Communist, 
controlled. 


Mr Attlee’s only hope now is to avoid a straight vote at 
Scarborough. This will not be very glorious, and it will 
also not be very easy. It will not be glorious to 
have to say that, in the summer when the front on which 
freedom and peace depend was built up, his only contribu- 
tion was to try to dissuade the party that he leads from 
active treachery to the cause that he knows to be right. 
It will not be easy because the Bevanites are howling for a 
straight vote ; they now have the woolly brand of pacifism 
that made Labour so ineffective in the thirties, the proved 
pervertibility of their party’s constitution, and the fact that 
their campaign has apparently not been harmed by being 
based here and there on some quite shocking untruths, 


working in confused alliance on their side. The only help- 
ful thing that can be said at the moment is to wish the poor 
leader luck. ) 
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Disappointment After Sunshine 


HE vote at Brighton was the more unfortunate because 
Er it came at the end of a week in which everything 
had gone right for Mr Attlee and his supporters in the 
party. He had said some of the right things about his 
visit to China, in Hong Kong and in a London evening 
newspaper ; he had been fortunate enough to be attacked in 
Pravda. His object of being able to say that Mr Bevan is 
not quite right about China—which was his main reason for 
going East himself—had been strengthened by the report 
that a miner at one of the Chinese coal mines which the 
delegation visited had been publicly executed a few days 
before, because he had broken a machine. And Mr Attlee’s 
reputation as a moderate and sensible Labour leader had 
been enhanced by juxtaposition with Dr Evatt. 

Above all, the latest Gallup poll has shown a clear swing 
to Labour. When allowance is made for the redistribution 
of the preferences that are Liberal in casual expression but 
cannot be translated into Liberal votes at an election, and 
also for the swing back to the government of the day that 
always takes place on the eve of a general election, it would 
be unwise to judge that the Conservatives would necessarily 
be defeated if they went to the country now. But, for the 
first time for nearly two years, it does seem to be true to say 
that they would not necessarily win. 


The Unions at Home 


N addition to all this, during the first two days’ proceed- 

ings at Brighton everything had gone right—in both 
senses Of the word. Except in the vote about German 
arms, which cut across normal affiliations; Mr Deakin 
and his colleagues were in full control. Despite some 
desperately hard work in the past year, the handful of 
Communist delegates arrived at Brighton with a bare half- 
million block votes—gained, stolen or strayed—in their 
pockets. They brought these into the open on the first 
day, on a procedural point that was cleverly tied to the 
crucial issue of “ German rearmament” ; it was promptly 
voted down by 5,884,000 votes to 1,600,000, with more 
than half of those who eventually voted against the Council 
on Germany glad to dissociate themselves in this initial 
tussle from their embarrassing bedfellows. By the second 
day the Communists had temporarily declined from a 
menace to a joke, as they disconsolately cast votes for 
each other in the elections to the General Council. The 
Council, of course, rode past this challenge into re-election 
in precisely its present form—except that those two retiring 
and respected stalwarts, Mr Jack Tanner and Sir Will 
Lawther, were replaced by men of the same persuasions and 
from their own unions. 

On every other issue too—ifcluding a blunt refusal to 
indulge in any conversations with Russian and other Com- 
munist trade unions, and a recognition that an increase in 
old-age pensions “may mean a rise in contribution rates ” 


—the right wing’s views proved triumphant. By Wednesday 
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evening Mr Deakin was clucking happily that “some of 
Pollitt’s rabbits are suffering from myxomatosis, blindly 
staggering from one indiscretion to another.” The congress’s 
generally emollient view of domestic affairs was made softer 
still when the leaders of two of the railway unions, who had 
taken time off from Brighton for discussions with Sir Brian 
Robertson, announced that “some progress” had_ been 
made towards solution of the railway wage deadlock. As 
The Economist goes to press, it is reported that this progress 
is due to the fact. that the Transport Commission has added 
more than a million pounds to its previous offer. Spread in 
the right places, among the skilled grades, this new money 
may be barely sufficient to prevent a strike. But there will 
be much bewilderment, and some suspicion, about where 
the Transport Commission thinks that it is going té find 
this additional sum. 


Labour’s Purse Strings 


+ HE issue of German rearmament, and other problems 
of foreign and domestic policy, are not the only 
subjects on Labour’s mind as the Scarborough conference 
approaches. The party has also to face some hard facts 
about finance, to which the unions have for some time been 
giving careful thought. When Mr Gaitskell reaches the 
post of treasurer, to which his election now seems a cer- 
tainty, he will find that although the party has a reasonably 
solid reserve of some £193,000 in readiness for the next 
general election, one of its key funds—the Party Develop- 
ment Fund—has shrunk from {110,000 in 1951 to a mere 
£32,400 today. The need to replenish this fund, which 
was established in 1949 for publicity, propaganda and 
organisation, is all the more apparent because of the drop 
in total party membership during the past year, and of the 
need to prepare the ground during the next twelve months 
for the expected general election. 


Mr Gaitskell took tea with some of the union leaders in 
Brighton this week, and he must have been made aware of 
one of their present anxieties. The union leaders have been 
worried for some time about the lack of good men of union 
stamp to come forward as would-be parliamentary candi- 
dates—and the even smaller number of these men who get 
past the selection committees of local parties. With so many 
constituency parties strongly Bevanite, the possibility of a 
slow but perceptible shift leftwards in the men and women 
selected as Labour candidates cannot be ignored. The 
unions who, election after election, put up the bulk of the 
fighting funds and five-sixths of the party’s membership 
fees, have good reason to feel concerned at this trend, 
which has brought Mr Bevan at least two energetic recruits 
through by-elections in recent months. It will not be sur- 
prising, therefore, if the union leaders turn their minds 
again to a project, which was canvassed some months ago, 
that they should cut down their donations to the general 
expenses of the party, and step up their support for 
candidates they are willing to sponsor. They may: also 
demand that the constituency parties should contribute 


more towards headquarters funds than their a 6d. 


a head for cach of their members. 
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Tight Little Island 


HE artillery duel between the ‘Chinese mainland and 

Quemoy island, four miles away, together with the 
Nationalist counter-attack on the port of Amoy, have made 
this obscure point on the map the world’s most explosive 
trouble spot this week. There is, so far, no evidence that 
the attack on Quemoy is the prelude to an immediate assault 
on Formosa. Quemoy, from whose shores Mao’s troops 
were repulsed in 1950, is a Nationalist advanced post so 
near to the mainland that it is both insult and injury. The 
present attack on it is doubtless being made largely for 
political motives. At home, Mao can mobilise patriotic 
feeling by focusing attention on the existence of an enemy 
so close by. Abroad, Peking can hope to enlist sympathy 
for its desire to clean up a situation which few countries 
would find tolerable and so confuse people’s minds about 


‘ 
th 
| 


¢ more complex problem of Formosa’s future. 
Potentially, moreover, an attack on Quemoy might draw 
America into an exceedingly ticklish position. In the event 
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of further attacks on this tiny island, Chiang Kai-shek might 
send reinforcements from Taipeh. Suppose these, while in 
transit, came under air or naval attack from Communist 
forces. What would the American Seventh Fleet do? 
Although Quemoy has been explicitly excluded from its 
responsibilities, it would surely be involved in any air-sea 
action near Formosa. If this happened, Mao would have 
succeeded in drawing the Americans into a clash in circum- 
stances with which their allies would have little sympathy. 
An invasion of Formosa by Mao might rally opinion even 
among those free nations which have little love for Chiang, 
but want no more bloodshed in the Far East; a war on 
behalf of Quemoy is an altogether different proposition. 


It is certainly alarming to learn that American officers have 
been present on Quemoy, and that Congressmen and local 
American commanders have paid it official visits. One 
wonders what Californians would feel if they discovered 
Communist Chinese radar posts on Santa Catalina island, off 
Long Beach. The political disadvantages that must attend 
continued American involvement with Quemoy far outweigh 
its dubious strategic value. 
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Thinning Out in Korea 


EKING has announced that seven divisions of Chinese 
P troops will be withdrawn from Korea before November. 
The announcement is probably as near as one will ever get 
to an honest admission that the “ people’s volunteers ” who 
flooded into Korea four years ago were in reality regular 
units of the Chinese agmy under regular command. The 
pretence that has been kept up on this point provokes some 
diverting speculations. Can a “volunteer,” in fact, be wi- 
drawn by a government that denies responsibility for his 
actions ? But the “ volunteers” are unlikely to have any 
more choice in their going than they had in their coming— 
which, as the Indian screening of prisoners revealed, was in 
many cases highly involuntary. 

On the face of it, the Peking announcement is encouraging. 
The sooner Korea can be relieved of the massed armed 
forces that still confront one another there, the less long 
will it be a danger point on the world map. But not much 
optimism will survive a second glance. The Chinese forces 
in Korea will remain much greater than those of the United 
Nations. Even if they were equal, seven small Chinese divi- 
sions are not a fair equivalent for the four American 
divisions whose withdrawal was announced earlier this 
summer, and for the reduction of Commonwealth and other 
forces. And even if the Chinese withdrawals were in true 
proportion to those on the UN side, how could it be verified 
that they in fact took place? The Swiss and Swedish 
neutral observers have already described how the Com- 
munists have systematically frustrated their efforts to super- 
vise troop movements in accordance with last year’s armistice 
agreement. 

It is thus hardly surprising that the South Koreans are 
clamorous about the coming American withdrawals. But 
they ought to address their complaints first to Mr Rhee him- 
self, who has personally assured Congress that his troops and 
those of Chiang Kai-shek are capable not only of repulsing 
Mao’s from Korea but even of capturing Peking. The 
Peking government hardly seems to share this view ; but it 
remains possible that any Chinese divisions that do, in the 
event, leave Korea will be found new work in the neighbour- 
hood of the Formosa Straits. 


The Candid Chancellor 


FRENCH Prime Minister feels it his duty to resent public 
A rebukes from a German Chancellor, whatever the 
justification for them. M. Mendés-France therefore showed 
admirable restraint in not reacting officially to the indiscreet 
remarks made about him last weekend by Di Adenauer in 
an interview given to a correspondent of The Times. Perhaps 
the anti-clerical radical in M. Mendés-France sensed the 
special disappointment that a Catholic conservative must feel 
at the collapse of the Adenauer-Schuman-De Gasperi struc- 
ture so painstakingly reared in the last three years. It is 
time that these two men had the frank talk that eluded them 
at the Brussels conference. If they cannot trust one another, 
then the prospects of re-establishing confidence between 
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fibres ; but, so far, the fibres have kept their secret, 








Their present usefulness, however—a usefulness 
which springs directly from this unique, fibrous 
composition—is no mystery at all. There is 
scarcely a branch of industry which does not make 
use of Asbestos in one form or another, either for 
its remarkable resistance to heat; or for its other 
highly distinctive properties. Asbestos, we suggest, 
Capt is a material well worth looking into, 
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Paris and Bonn will not be promising, and there is a danger 
that Dr Adenauer will find himself isolated. 

The interview was valuable for revealing the Chancellor’s 
fears of the future. For example, he suspects something 
more than coincidence in the fact that M. Mendés-France 
demanded for his country precisely what Mr Molotov 
demanded of the western powers during the Berlin con- 
ference: the break-up of the EDC if Germany should 
become reunified. It may have been forgotten that Mr 
Molotov secured from Mr Dulles and Mr Eden in Berlin an 
assurance that West German membership of EDC would not 
be binding on a united Germany, even though Dr Adenauer 
argued hard behind the scenes against such a view. The 
Chancellor clearly fears more than anything an attempt by 
the western powers to come to terms with the Russians at 
Germany’s expense ; it is not, therefore, surprising that he 
should read into some of the things M. Mendés-France has 
said a wish to keep open such possibilities of agreement with 
Moscow. 

Again, it is not easy for a man of Dr Adenauer’s convic- 
tions to dismiss from his mind the thought that France may 
think rigidity towards Germany and friendliness towards the 
Soviet Union will pay better than generosity towards 
Germany and rigidity towards the Soviet Union. Nor is 
it easy for him to tell the truth about German nationalism 
without appearing to threaten the French. What he said 
should be noted and remembered: 


If Germany is rebuffed by the West and wooed by the 
East do you not think that the new nationalism will look 
to the Soviet Union? This is a great danger. 


It is indeed ; and it is all the greater because the Russians 
have it in their power to offer—or to seem to offer—lures to 
German nationalism that the West cannot command, The 
EDC was one method of meeting this danger while Germany 
is still divided. If the French do not quickly find an accept- 
able substitute, they may find a hew Germany policy crystal- 
lising behind the scenes, with new personalities thinking 
along the same lines as Bismarck. There are plenty of 
Germans who believe they are clever enough to “ handle” 
the Russians ; and the Russians have shown how cleverly 
they can handle German nationalism. 


Decentralisation Real and Sham 


HE Select Committee on Estimates has given a reason- 
T ably clean bill of health to the provincial offshoots of 
Whitehall. “ The evidence seems to show,” says the com- 
mittee, “that departments are not maintaining regional 
organisations without good reason.” It believes that the 
opportunities foi economy arising from the ending of 
controls are being taken, despite any temptation to maintain 
private empires in being. 

Two main classes of department came under considera- 
tion. The first are those whose work is necessarily carried 
on through a widespread system of local offices (the Post 
Office, the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance, 
the National Assistance Board, the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service). The only question here was the possi- 
bility of either amalgamating services or sharing regional- 
local headquarters, for economy and public convenience. 
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The issue of amalgamation or independence stems from 
wider questions of policy ; the physical coalescence into 
joint headquarters is being carried out as fast as accom~ 
modation permits. The only objection to this policy is, 
apparently, the encouragement given to the clients of the 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance to turn more 
readily to National Assistance when the two offices are 
adjacent. This argument recalls the advice of Victorian . 
architects to place the coal-cellar as far as possible from the 
kitchen, to encourage the domestic staff to economise fuel. 

The second class contains the departments whose 
regional offices were originally set up as a wartime strategic 
measure, to forestall the possibility of paralysis by an enemy 
blow at headquarters in London. These offices have lived _ 
on in the controlled and semi-controlled postwar state; and 
they have become the centres of many controversies. There 
emerged in evidence all the familiar questions of staff 
control, compatibility of local initiative with ministerial 
responsibility, duplication and delay in decision. Local 
authority representatives argued in several contexts that 
regional offices should have either more powers or less ; they 
implied that even an unpalatable decision from a local 
official might be better than the delays and uncertainties 
imposed by the filtering of all business through a regional 
“post office.” Most of the regional organisations, how- 
ever, on balance won a good word. The exception was the 
luckless Ministry of Agriculture, whose complex and over- 
lapping regional organisation came in for almost universal 
reprobation. The committee, confessing itself baffled, 
suggests that “the regional activities of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries should be the subject of a special 
inquiry by the committee of the next Session.” The memory 
of Crichel Down suggests that the Ministry’s whole Heath- 
Robinson structure, whose weaknesses the regional 
organisation does no more than reflect, should be subject 
to inquiry too. 


The Liberals and Education 


HE Liberal Party’s Education Advisory Committee has 

produced a report with unusual virtues. It is challeng- 
ing without being extravagant. The committee rightly 
believes that the first need is to reduce the size of classes to 
a maximum of 30 in both primary and secondary schools, 
It realises that this cannot be done without some compensat- 
ing saving in money and teachers, and would achieve this by 
the sensible though unpopular expedient of raising the age 
of entry to six. 

The committee is on unsure ground when it suggests 
remedies for the unfairness that can result from the selection 
of school children into different streams at the age of 11. 
It would like to see the division between grammar and other 
schools broken down, not by comprehensive schools, but by 
tripartite schools built around the same campus—a recom- 
mendation that would clearly be practicable in only a few 


. cases. More controversially still, it proposes that there 


should be fewer grammar school places. As it stands, this 
argument seems very retrograde ; the committee appears to 
suggest that if the provision of grammar school places cannot 
be evened out by an increase in those towns where they are 
scarce, they had better be reduced where they are plentiful, 
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to a uniform percentage of 10 to 12} per cent of all school 
places in the area. The proposal is made a little—but not 
much—more respectable when backed by the argument that 
many of those who now go to grammar schools are not 
capable of taking the General Certificate, and may act as a 
drag on brighter children ; but its real saving grace is that it 
can become more possible as the modern schools give greater 
facilities for taking the General Certificate—and the com- 
mittee would throw in a leaving certificate to be taken at 
14 plus, in order to provide modern school pupils with a 
target and a qualification. All in all, this is the sort of con- 
structive and controversial report on which the Liberals are 
wise to concentrate their remaining energies—although they 
should make it plain that they are not calling for unseemly 
haste in the contraction of the best schools in the educational 
system, for the sake of improving those which have yet to 
prove their worth. 


Too Eager Watchdog 


HE latest report of the Committee of Public Accounts 
+ raises the familiar problem with which this watchdog 
has long been beset. The committee’s primary task is 
to make sure that the Government is not wasting public 
money ; when it does this everybody except the Govern- 
ment cheers. The latest report contains the usual useful 
revelations of individual muddles in contract arrangements, 
fertiliser subsidies, livestock grading, food office transac- 
tions, acquisition of buildings, framing of Health Service 
estimates and so on. There is a long—though not shock- 
ingly long—list of cases in which Homer has nodded and 
the Treasury winked. 

The committee’s second task, however, is to protect the 
public purse against tax evasion and wasteful expenditure 
of public money by independent bodies ; and when it does 
this everybody except the Government cries “ nosey- 
parker.” Thus the committee is delighted with the results 
of the Inland Revenue’s new power to investigate receipts 
of bank interest, although the banks consider that this inter- 
feres with that trusted relationship with their customers 
on which good banking rests ; the committee wants a rather 
similar power to be extended to investigation of fees and 
royalties paid to private individuals by publishing houses 
Its most controversial 
section, however, is another attack on the independence of 
the University Grants Committee. It regrets that the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General is still not able to-inspect 
the books of the Universities, to examine how non-recurrent 
Government grants for specific building works have been 
spent ; and it now even proposes that he should be allowed 
to nose around among certain papers and records of pro- 
ceedings at the UGC itself. 

The UGC spends public money, and the motives of this 
proposal are understandable. But control over the univer- 
sities has deliberately been hived off on to a non-Government 
body, for reasons of which most people—whether Conser- 
vative or Socialist—approve ; there is no contradiction 
between the view that an extension of independent scrutiny 
into the affairs of government is a sign of lively democracy, 
but that an extension of government scrutiny into the 
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affairs of independent bodies is a sign of spreading bureau- 
cracy. Many of the people best fitted to serve on the UGC 
would resign from it if the committee’s proposal wer 
effected. This project is therefore one from which the 
public should call their watchdog back. 


France Still on the Eve 


MENDES-FRANCE is once again searching for a 
e European compromise acceptable both to his 
Western allies and to a parliamentary majority. The rejection 
of EDC has not lifted this burden from his shoulders. The 
situation is now somewhat different, but the basic dilemma 
remains unchanged. The final burial of the EDC treaty 
gives the French premier more scope for elaborating alter- 
native proposals. On the other hand, the resentment of the 
defeated partisans of EDC renders the task of reconciliation 
more difficult than ever. M. Mendés-France will certainly 
try to avoid at all costs a repetition in London of the Brussels 
fiasco ; yet in drafting his proposals he must keep in mind 
the balance of forces in the National Assembly. 

The parties are taking advantage of the parliamentary 
recess to prepare themselves for the new battles. M. Duclos 
went to Moscow not only to claim his laurels, but to decide 
the future line with M. Thorez and the Russians. The 
Communists will undoubtedly oppose ‘any proposal for 
German rearmament ; will they also abandon the slogan that 
“‘ Mendés-France is better than Bidault”? The Socialist 
executive has expelled three important “ rebels ” from its 
ranks, yet the divided parliamentary troops could easily be 
reunited under the banner of “No Wehrmacht.” The 
Christian Democrats have also expelled their “ anti-Euro- 
peans "—two deputies and a senator—and seem to be in 
no mood for a compromise. 

The difficulty is that any alternative solution would 
require a flexibility on the part of the former backers of 
EDC of which there is no sign as yet. If the “ Europeans ” 
are determined to carry on a vendetta against a premier whom 
they consider as the assassin of EDC, then the Communists 
will keep their veto on the foreign policy of the Fourth 
Republic. In reshuffling his cabinet, M. Mendés-France 
has made it plain that he still strives after a compromise. He 
has little time left to cool passions and to produce a formula 
that will reconcile the nationalists with the champions of 
“ supranationality.” 


Tunny Trouble 


uR drab world owes a debt of gratitude to Mr Onassis, 

the fabulous Greek shipping magnate. Once more he 
is proving that the race of the merchant prince and venturer 
is not extinct. Rushing in where even the Norwegian 
government has feared to tread, Mr Onassis is sending a 
fishing armada into the Pacific to challenge Peru’s claims 
over waters 200 miles off its coasts. The Onassis squadron, 
which includes one of the world’s most modern factory ships, 
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and some twenty catchers, will, it seems, be armed. If the 
Peruvians intend to enforce their claim to monopoly of the 
tunny catch in these waters, they may have to send out their 
two light cruisers—launched in 1906 and reboilered in 1934 
—and the six gunbozts waiting at La Punta. 

Some kind of brush may take place between now and the 
December whaling season. The possible consequences could 
be an international lawyer’s delight. Mr Onassis is an 
Argentine citizen working from headquarters in Monaco 
and Paris, and his ships fly the Panamanian flag. For their 
part, the Peruvians can justly claim that their annual catch 
of over 110,000 tons is important to their economy, but to 
insist on sole rights over waters 200 miles from land is 
carrying offshore nationalism rather far even in these days 
when proclamations about the continental shelf are com- 
monplace. The men of law may have to turn back as far as 
the case of an earlier “ Don Pacifico” to find comparable 
elements of complexity and bellicosity. 


New York and Tel Aviv 


SRAEL is taking a tougher line towards the Arabs and the 
West—and it is election year in New York State. These 
two facts are related, but foreign observers often forget just 
how closely. New York’s 96 electoral votes can carry the 
nation and, although the President’s fate is not at stake this 
year, a Democratic victory in New York would be the 
writing on the wall for 1956. Moreover, it is a basic fact 
in American politics that New York cannot be won against 
the Jewish vote. In New York City alone, there are some 
2,150,000 Jewish people and they go to the polls with an 
intense awareness of international issues. 

Israel has always known how to bring into play its great 
hinterland across the Atlantic. The generosity of the 
New York Jew towards Israel is massive and straight- 
forward, although his motives are complex. He may feel 
he is part of a world community which must assist its 
youngest and most active member. He may feel that the 
achievements and strength of Israel are an answer to people 
who look down on him at home. Finally, there are some 
American Jews, of a gloomier cast of mind, who see in Israel 
an ultimate place of refuge for their own children at some 
time of tribulation in the future. Whatever his motives, the 
Jewish voter will examine the party record on Israel and see 
to it that expressions of support for Zionism are written 
into both party platforms. In non-election years such 
declarations may be allowed to lapse. This year it would be 
political suicide for either Republicans or Democrats to 
disregard them. 

Israel knows this, and it knows that the State Depart- 
ment’s permission to export arms to Egypt and other Arab 
States has already counted against the Republicans. It 
knows, moreover, that if it comes to a show-down against 
the Arabs, money and guns will be forthcoming from the 
United States whatever the strong words spoken this week 
in the State Department. This was true in 1947, when 
President Truman used the fact to political advantage, and 
it is as true today. The Arabs have to bear this in mind 
as they meet in Jerusalem to discuss the Israel problem and 
to assess the future of American policies in the Middle East. 
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Finance of Flag Days 


T might have been expected that the welfare state would 
kill flag days. But the technique, stern or beguiling, 
of the ladies with trays of reproachful little emblems is 
still remarkably effective in stopping the morning rush to 
work to beg pennies for charity. Pennies, however, they 
still are ; people do not seem to have adapted their contri- 
butions to the fall in the value of money. In 1953, 
according to the annual report of the Committee on Street 
Collections, some £309,000 was collected in the London 
area—only £18,000 more than in 1939. This was rather 
less than in 1952, when the total was £312,000, but it was 
above the figure for every other postwar year. Contributions 
to flag days reached their peak in 1943, when £634,000 was 
collected in London ; they fell very sharply after the war. 
The charity that traditionally provokes the most generous 
response on flag days is Earl Haig’s British Legion Appeal 
Fund—selling Flanders poppies—which raised {101,000 
in London, or nearly a third of the total sum contributed, 
in 1953. Next came Princess Elizabeth Day (child welfare) 
with £54,000 collected on two flag days, and Alexandra Day 
(for the hospitals and old people’s homes). It is not true 
that the British will contribute more for animals than for 
distressed children ; it is true that they will contribute 
more for animals than for blind people. “ Joint Animals 
Day” produced £20,000 from Londoners in 1953, nearly 
three times as much as in 1939. No other charitable cause 
could boast such a large incfease—but that was a logical 
result, perhaps, of the exclusion of animals from the welfare 
state. 

The committee—which examines applications to hold 
flag days, co-ordinates similar charities into groups, and 
advises the Commissioner of Police about the issue of 
permits—has attracted some attention this year by an 
expression of its concern at the higher level of expenses. 
This now averages 14.3 per cent, compared with 11-12 per 
cent before the war ; and an application by one charity to 
hold a flag day in 1954 (it has not been revealed which) 
has been refused because of consistently high expenses. 
Some increase, however, has been inevitable as the higher 
cost of emblems has not been matched by a proportionate 
increase in receipts. It is right that a watch should be kept 
on all this button-holing ; but it is also right to emphasise 
that any organisation that is allowed on to the streets of 
London will have shown that it is above suspicion as a 
ramp. 


Any Room for a Little "Un? 


HEN disaster overtook the attempt of the Recorder 
V\ to carve out lebensraum in Fleet Street for a new 
daily, the moral might have been drawn that journalistic 
lebensraum in general was filled up. The Daily Mirror, 
the Daily Express, and the Daily Sketch, however, have all, 
in a simultaneous spirit of emulation, decided to spurn this 
pusillanimously Malthusian conclusion. Within a few days 
of one another they have brought forth young, junior 
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editions, aimed at an age group even younger mentally than 
their normal public, and designed both to entertain and 
edify the rising generation and to raise a crop of lifelong 
readers for the senior organs. 

There have, of course, been children’s papers before— 
newspapers, that is, by contrast with comics. The classic 
example is Arthur Mee’s Children’s Newspaper, which from 
the first set out to provide its young readers with an account 
of current events at home and abroad, couched in language 
that they could understand—a venture in civic education as 
well as in entertainment. The new juniors have a perfectly 
legitimate but quite different slant. Their news items are 
selective: they are not only for children, but about children, 
and about those current events in which most children take 
a spontaneous interest—sports, aviation, incidents concern- 
ing animals, and the like. (The funior Sketch does, it is 
true, provide a small box in which, at the rate of 200 words 
a week, the parent paper’s “ Candidus ” explains the news ; 
in the first issue, EDC. One’s heart bleeds for him.) 

However deplorable to the serious-minded may be this 
uncencern with civic education, these early issues at all 
events give the impression that the editorial staffs concerned 
impute considerably more taste, intelligence, and generosity 
to their junior than to their adult readers. It is perhaps 
typical that the Funior Mirror should serialise a Biggles 
story, while the funior Express enlists Mr C. S. Forester 
and the Fumtor Sketch boils down the Crile underwater 
saga ; it is certainly typical that the funior Express should 
incite its readers to rebellion against authority, in the shape 
of the X certificate barring them from the horrific science- 
fiction film “Them.” This impishness has won a stern 
rebuke from the (adult) Mirror; a rebuke which rouses 
faint hopes of coming entertainment. The maxim that dog 
does not eat dog may be, on the whole, a useful one. But 
the amending reservation that dog may uninhibitedly eat 
pup would certainly add to the gaiety of Fleet Street. 


~ 


Leipzig Overture 


B’ all accounts the Leipzig Fair is bigger and better this 
year. Many western exhibitors are numbered among 
the eight thousand whose goods are on display. Visitors 
have noted a new theme on the Communist stands this year: 
the emphasis is more on the consumer. Only the more back- 
ward satellites like Bulgaria now exclusively show the pro- 
ducts of heavy industry. But whether the East Germans 
who throng the showgrounds fingering the products of 
Moscow, Prague, and Peking are moved more by envy than 
by pride is a moot point. The show is, however, not for 
them ; it is primarily a piece of Communist window-dressing 
for the edification of visitors from the west. 

How trade fits into Molotov’s grand strategy was 
expounded at length by the East German prime minister, 
Herr Grotewohl, when, to the dying strains of Wagner’s 
Rienzi overture, he declared the Fair open. Reminding his 
audience of the Soviet Note to the western powers of July 
24th, which added economic co-operation to the Soviet plan 
for European security, Grotewohl went on to fill in the 
details of multilateral trade and payments pacts which 
“ would considerably strengthen the effectiveness of political 
saieguards” and “would enable the Germans to halt the 
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remilitarisation of Western Germany.” The idea of mv'i- 
lateral trade and payments agreements is not new. It 1; 
been raised several times by the Communist bloc at rece: 
meetings of the Economic Commission for Europe. 
payments union between Eastern and Western Europe wou |: 
undoubtedly be a convenience to the Communists, but « 
past showing it would in effect become a one-way chann| 
of credits from west to east. 

East-West trade is the central theme of this year’s Fair 
To get it off to a flying start the East German governmen: 
has made known its hopes for the future, which appear som« 
what ambitious. Herr Grotewohl announced a target o! 
$250 million worth of imports from Western Europe, an 
increase of 150 per cent over the past year’s level, and spoke 
of sending trade missions to Latin America as well as | 
Near and Far Eastern countries. But most of the Com- 
munist exhibits at Leipzig were evidence of progress toward 
autarchy rather than of practical salesmanship. Machine: 
from China or Rumania may be an impressive sight, but it i: 
hard to visualise it selling like hot cakes in the non-Com- 
munist world—even if the Communist states manage to bring 
down their prices to world levels. 


Journey to the Interior 


HE news that the Governor of Aden has been invited 
a to visit the Imam of Yemen for personal discussions of 
outstanding problems is good news in itself. Relations 
between this Arab state and the neighbouring British pro- 
tectorate have been thoroughly disappointing of late. In 
1951 the Anglo-Yemeni exchange of letters, pointing to an 
amicable definition of frontiers, indicated an early end to 
years of unrest among the border tribesmen. But no sooner 
had a British chargé d’affaires hopefully established himself 
at Ta’izz than the crimes of the Sultan of Lahej, and his 
subsequent flight across the frontier, led to fresh Yemeni 
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claims and protests. And in 1953 rebellious Subaihi tribes- 
men crossed into Yemen territory, were welcomed and sup- 
ported there, and proceeded to raid their own homes. This 
was followed by fresh attacks, encouraged by the distribu- 
tion of Yemeni blandishments and money to Aden tribes- 
men. The incursions were supported or led by regular 
Yemeni troops, and distorted and recriminatory versions of 
them, published by the Imam, were conveyed to the Arab 
League. 

The Governor of Aden’s announcement last December 
that the nine sultanates of the Western Protectorate were 
to “ federate”” by their own wish led to new disorders, and 
to the despatch to Yemen and the protectorate of an Arab 
League mission of inquiry (which received from the Arab 
potentates of Aden by no means the answers it expected). 
More serious frontier violations have since taken place, 
accompanied by the usual accusations and rejoinders and by 
more Arab League head-shaking. If Sir Tom Hickinbotham’s 
projected journey to the interior brings about any easing of 
this anarchic situation, this will be sincerely welcomed on 
the British side. 

The long and sad record of Anglo-Yemeni negotiation 
since 1913, however, discourages optimism. The primitive 
and truculent statecraft practised by the present ruler, who 
has inherited from his father a resolute claim to the whole of 
the Aden Protectorate, and who needs to impress and inspire 


Explaining the Americans 


It is exceedingly difficult to speak of the great American 
Republic without doing its citizens unintentional injustice. 
Its rulers, its leaders, its sPokesmen, are so directly elected 
and so frequently re-elected by the people; they derive 
their authority so immediately from the great mass of 
the population . . . they are so swayed by its passions and 
so susceptible to its changes of opinion . . . that we seem 
peculiarly entitled in their case to hold THE NATION 
responsible for the proceedings of its Government, the 
acts of its officials, and the language of its diplomatists. . .. 
Now, we have no doubt that men of gentlemanly feeling, 
of deep sense of decorum, of a clear perception of what 
is due to others, abound in America as well as here. The 
difference between us, and the misfortune of our cousins, 
are these—that such men do not at the other side of the 
Atlantic either elect the Government, or give the tone to 
the nation, or guide the language of the Press. It is not 
that they do not exist, but that they do not rule. With 
us, the educated and the upper classes have the power 
in their own hands, ... In the United States, it is the 
mass who govern; it is they who dictate what shall be 
done and said ; it is they who elect the Government, and 
whom the Government must serve ; in fine, it is they 
who have to be acted down to and written down to. This 
is a grievous evil, a great embarrassment, and a sad 
discredit ; but it must not blind us to the fact of a better 
and nobler order of citizens remaining overpowered 
indeed, but neither silent nor inactive, in the background ; 
it must not prevent us from refusing, as often as we are 
permitted, to judge the nation by its official organs. In 
all likelihood, if the paramount power in England ever 
fell into the hands of the working classes, and the less 
cultivated of the trading classes, and the least scrupulous 
of legal and political adventurers, who now only share 
it . . . we might have nearly as much violence, folly, and 
discourtesy to blush for and to blame. 
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followers over whom his control is slight, is reinforced by 
a natural fear of the appearance on his southern borders of 
a united and progressive territory which must excite invidious 
comparisons. Moreover, the Imam’s more sophisticated 
advisers and Arab League backers claim that the status quo 
confirmed-in the treaty of 1934 precludes federation in the 
protectorate. All these factors combine to reduce the chances 
of reaching any stable agreement, or even a better, if pre- 
carious, co-existence. 


Scientists on Show 


CIENTIFIC discoveries are no longer announced at the 
meetings of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science ; the best papers delivered there are follow- 
throughs from research work that has already appeared at 
greater length in learned journals, while the worst represent 
excursions by physicists and others into the field of 
economics (especially the economics of under-developed 
areas) where their ignorance sometimes dumbfounds. 
Before a visible audience in which schoolboys play an 
increasingly larger part, and before an invisible audience 
with which the press and the BBC serve as connecting 
links, the British Association has now added to its main 
function of keeping scientists in different branches abreast 
of each other’s work ; for better or worse, it has become a 
vehicle for putting science itself on show. 

So much the better for the layman, for whom the Asso- 
ciation’s meetings, divided into 13 sections and lavishly 
reported, always provide plenty of often unnerving titbits. 
At the meeting that took place at Oxford this week and last, 
Professor Adrian, the President, said that while the earth 
might weather a few hundred atom bombs, a prolonged war 
could render it uninhabitable because of radio-activity. But 
if humanity escapes the bombs it should, in the opinion of 
Sir John Cockcroft, have an unlimited source of power ; 
there is enough uranium to provide the world with power 
for a thousand years, and by that time he was sure that 
“the energy of fusion of the light elements will also be 
turned from destructive to peaceful purposes.” The other 
great threat to humanity, that of starvation, did not worry 
Professor Pearsall, who saw great possibilities of increased 
food production, not only through conventional methods, 
but also through higher yields of leaf protein, and 
ultimately through industrial photosynthesis, 

Dr A. P. Meiklejohn, with his eye on the present, called 
attention to the danger, not of starvation, but of obesity. 

If you are middle aged and to lb or more overweight 

your chances of dying are much greater than your chances 

of getting cancer of the lung if you are a smoker. 


The worst of it is, there may be no escape. Dr J. M. Tanner 
suspected that the endomorph (the scientific name for 
the plump) was born with more fat cells than others, 
in which case only a small increase of fat in these cells 
would make the poor endomorph gross. Small consolation 
that in his childhood, according to Dr Parnell and Miss 
Davidson, the endomorph was more confident and socially 
adaptable and less anxious than the thin child. Amid aif 
these anxieties it is good to learn that thumb sucking is a 
pleasant and harmless way of passing the time, and a great 
deal less toxic than smoking a pipe. 





Letters to the Editor 





A Vote for Paralysis 


Sir—For four years France has com- 
promised the whole western cause in 
refusing to take sides squarely against 
the Soviet Union by accepting Federal 
Germany as a partner. As you have 
consistently demonstrated, Dr Adenauer 
and his colleagues are the West’s best 
German friends, and it is a tragedy that 
French appreciation of- their political 
value has lost the day to a blend of 
ostrich-nationalism and anti-Vatican 
prejudice. You are, however, surely 
quite unjust in blaming M. Mendés- 
France for his role at Brussels and in the 
Assemblée Nationale. How else could 
the French Prime Minister have dealt 
with a treaty in whose preparation he 
had no hand and which half of his own 
government did not support? Nor, 
contrary to your suggestion, is there any 
evidence that M. Mendés-France will 
shirk his responsibility to push = an 
alternative plan for German rearmament 
through parliament. To assume in 
London in advance that the most 
promising French Prime Minister for 
years is just another crypto-neutralist is 
as dangerous to the western camp as 
the French belief that Dr Adenauer 
represents nothing permanent in 
Germany. 

As you maintain, Germany in a 
strengthened Nato is the sole remain- 
ing possibility. But you are silent about 
the European philosophy of this new 
Nato. France must indeed be asked to 
accept immediate German rearmament. 
Germany, however, must also be asked 
to declare in company with the whole 
alliance that she renounces force as a 
method of frontier-revision in Central 
Europe. Only in this manner will Ger- 
many regain the moral status of a great 
country ; France finally be led to dis- 
approve of Communist terrorism in 
Dresden, Warsaw and Prague, and Nato 
settle down united in one purpose: to 
bring about the retreat of European 
Communism by proving its backward- 
ness and hopeless _ sterility —Yours 
faithfully, CHARLES JANSON 
Brora, Scotland 


Malaya’s Rice 


Srr—May I draw attention to a number 
of important omissions and mis-state- 
ments of fact in the article on “ Malaya’s 
Rice” in your edition of August 28th. 
You say “the Government . . . has a 
monopoly (of rice) but tolerates a small 
free market.” This is incorrect. The 
Federation now grows more than 50 per 
cent of its rice requirements, and the 
grower is free to dispose of this as he 
likes (except to the terrorists of course). 
In addition there have usually been 


substantial quantities of “free” rice 
imported under licence, so that Govern- 
ment sales of rice have been between 
30 and 4o per cent of the rice moving 
into consumption. Thus in fact the 
“free market” has been accounting for 
between three-fifths and two-thirds of 
total consumption. 

The real questions facing the Federa- 
tion Government are, first whether to 
keep a guaranteed minimum price for 
the local grower; second, whether to 
continue to hold a reserve stock; and 
third, when and how it should return 
the import trade in rice entirely to 
private hands. Your article does not 
mention the first, although (unless the 
Government is to face unlimited 
subsidies) it must have obvious impli- 
cations for import policy at a time of 
falling external prices for rice; the 
other two problems are criticised rather 
than discussed from both points of view. 
Thus you dismiss the reserve stock 
because it “could only postpone crisis 
by a matter of months.” But these 
months (and they would probably be 
more than your article would imply) 
would be the critical ones, and would 
give the Government time to (i) organise 
control of the local crop arM rope it into 
the rationing scheme and (ii) seek out- 
side aid in the form of rice from more 
distant sources of supply, perhaps even 
the restoration of IEFC. 

You say that the rice position “has 
steadily improved” since the winding 
up of IEFC in 1949. The facts are that 
it got steadily worse from 1950 to 1952 
—from a consumer’s angle—with prices 
reaching fantastic levels. All the prin- 
cipal Asian countries were scrambling 
to buy rice on government-to-govern- 
ment contracts, and what was left over 
both in South East Asia and in other 
parts of the world fetched even higher 
prices still. Since the Federation’s 
imports account for less than one-tenth 
of the world’s export surplus, the 
abstention of the Federation Govern- 
ment from these official contracts could 
not have broken the sellers’ market ; it 
would merely have left: its merchants 
(and consumers) to pay through the 
nose. 

I am also puzzled by your reference 
to “the cost of special fees and licences 
to say nothing of a touch of corruption.” 
The free market is largely the local 
crop, which is hardly subject to control 
and, for the rest, there are no licence or 
special fees for imports of any signifi- 
cance. As for corruption, there was an 


Integrity Commission in active session 
that would have welcomed any informa- 
tion you or anyone else could give them. 

Your endorsement, admittedly rather 
half-heartedly, of the argument that the 
Government sticks to rice because “ the 
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officials would lose their jobs” reads a 
little oddly in face of the Government’s 
withdrawal from sugar, and substantial 
reductions in the staff and Budget of the 
Supplies Department which have already 
taken place this year. 

Finally it sems to me remarkable | 
your article nowhere mentions the pr:c- 
tice of the governments of the o1 
Asian countries which are tradit 
importers of rice. If it did, it wi 
have to point out that they have 
bought on government-to-governm: 
contracts too, and that some of then 
(Ceylon, Japan, Indonesia and Ind 
have contracts which run ahead 
1956 or later—a policy which 
Federation has never adopted. 

One outstanding factor in the im- 
provement in the rice situation since 
1953 has been the disappearance of 
India as a major importer. In 1953 the 
production of the principal importing 
countries jumped by over 4 million 
tons, compared with 1951-52, and of 
this India accounted for about 3 mil- 
lion. This helps to bring into perspec- 
tive the surplus of 14 million ; it is only 
about 1 per cent of Asia’s output. It 
is to be hoped that it does not prove to 
be a passing surplus as well as a marginal 
one.—Yours faithfully, 


+ * 


O. A. SPENCER 
(Member for Economic Affairs, 
Lymington Federation of Malaya) 


Ripples Around Cyprus 


Sir—I am afraid that the brevity of 
your references to my detailed explana- 
tions on the Cyprus question may 
convey to your readers an inaccurate 
idea, at least, of what I said. Thus the 
need for some elaboration of the state- 
ments attributed to me in two Notes o! 
the Week appearing in the current issuc 
of The Economist under the titles 
“Ripples Around Cyprus” and 
“Worries of the Greeks ”: 

In mentioning that “30 per cent oi 
the Cyprus population is Communist 
led” I only cited the figures given by 
the British colonial administration 
Personally I could neither question nor 
“acknowledge” the accuracy of this 
figure, for we have no access to statistics 
in Cyprus. If I mentioned that figure 
it was only for purposes of comparison 
with Communist strength in Greece, 
where Communist votes represent only 
9 per cent of the total electorate. This 
simple comparison was to bear out my 
contention that, as in many other paris 
of the world, colonial regimes have 
proven a thriving ground for Com- 
munism. 

Now, in a recent issue of Th: 
Economist your Correspondent from 
Cyprus estimated that die-hard Com- 
munists in the island do not exceed 2 
few thousand. This and other evidence 
testify to the fact that the main body 
of the Communist following in Cyprus 
is constituted of disillusioned 
“ Enotists ” who look to the strong hanc 
of Communism for the realisation o! 
their national aspiration. ; 

It is true that I spoke of the granting 
of a liberal constitution as a possible 
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approach to the Cyprus question. I 
hastened, however, to add that by a 
liberal constitution I meant a constitu- 
tion freely accepted by the Cypriots, 
guaranteeing human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms—prominent among 
which is the right of self-determination. 
—Yours faithfully, 
CHRISTIAN X. PALAMAS, 

Permanent Representative of Greece 

United Nations, New York 


Room for Japan 


Sir—In your article of September 4th 
you state that in the Japanese economy 
there are signs of impending crisis which 
have stirred Washington and Mr Dulles 
into action foreshadowing exceptional 
measures to help the Japanese ride out 
the storm. In fact, the first approach of 
Mr Dulles to this matter appears to be 
his statement that Japan cannot expect 
to increase her exports to America. 

I can only speak as far as the textile 
trade goes, but the American approach 
to the Japanese problem started with 
the building up in the spinning end of 
Japanese spindles from 1.3 million to 8.5 
million of the latest type of American 
machinery, far more modern than the 
average Lancashire machinery. America 
then created a demand for her cotton by 
loaning Japan money to purchase it, and 
recently the Administration has approved 
a further five-year loan to enable Japan 
to keep up the demand and the price. 
America took only 34 million yards of 
the fabric Japan produced last year 
against the §90 million yards of Japanese 
cloth which we took into our Empire 
markets. We ourselves only exported 
§18 million yards. Japan is already 
exporting at the rate of 1,200 million 
yards a year and has ousted Lancashire 
from her own traditional markets, not 
only in the Empire but outside, for 
instance. in Indonesia. The policy of 
restricting Japan from trading in China 
has caused the Chinese to build up their 
own textile industry which, like that of 
India, will no doubt be competing in 
world markets when it has provided the 
requirements of its own domestic market. 

I recently had’an interview with one 
of the leading Japanese trade representa- 
tives, who admitted that 95 per cent of 
the Japanese were “neutral” in the 
East-West conflict, that any ‘help we 
gave to her would influence only a 
slight minority, and that if and when it 
suited them to turn to the East, they 
would do so. Why then should we 
damage ourselves industrially and 
economically ? We have built up an 
industry in which decent wages and 
conditions exist. We are not subsidised 


by the Government, and when we export: 


it has to be on the basis of raw material 
plus labour costs. Not so Japan; her 
industry is so intimately connected with 
the Government that provided she 
gets access to markets, she can 
manceuvre prices any way. 

We have a duty to our people in 
Lancashire, and already there is short- 
time working in some sections of the 
industry.—Yours faithfully, 


London, W.1 Cyr Lorp 
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Genius of the Mass Market 


FORD: The 
Company. 

By Allan Nevins. 
Charles Scribner. 


Times, the Man, the 


704 pages. 45s. 


‘6 ISTORY,” said Henry Ford, “is 

all bunk.” Yet if there is any 
one person in this century who is likely 
to be judged to have altered the balance 
between the individual efforts of out- 
standing men and the massive social and 
economic forces which play the greater 
part in history, it was Henry Ford 
himself. 

Henry Ford had less understanding of 
the way of the world than most in rela- 
tion to matters unconnected with the 
automobile; but in his own field he had 
unequalled range of vision into the 
future. He saw better than any, and 
indeed often in contradiction of the 
views of most of his contemporaries, 
including many of his principal asso- 
ciates, four aspects of the automobile. 
He saw the sort of automobile that his 
times required, a vehicle simple in con- 
ception and in operation, robust and 
above all light. He saw the manufac- 
turing methods by which such a 
vehicle could be made most cheaply— 
fundamentally nothing more nor less 
than the modern methods of mass pro- 
duction. He saw the enormous demand 
which could be revealed for such a 
means of transportation at the price 
which low cost production made pos- 
sible. He saw the high level of wages 
which could be earned by the men 
working on such production, without 
prejudice to a low selling price and with 
advantage to the creation of a mass 
market for automobiles and similar pro- 
ducts. 

In this latest and most comprehensive 
study of the subject, the reader is not 
given an adequate or a just representa- 
tion of the man, his methods or his 
achievements. This book embodies 
the results of a formidable mountain 
of research, both in the public records 
of every sort and in the archives of the 
Ford Motor Company; it gives a full 
and interesting. picture of the mid- 
Western scene into which Henry Ford 
was born, and voluminous information 
about the minutiae of his life. But it 
gives little more of an impression of the 
qualities which distinguished Henry 
Ford from other men than Peter 
Breughel’s picture of the Fall of Icarus 
gives of that unfortunate innovator— 
whose legs can just be discerned in the 
centre of the picture as he disappears 
beneath the waves. To write a vivid 
biography, it is not enough to have a 
comprehensive historian’s view of the 
times of its hero—as Mr Nevins has ; it 


is necessary also to be aflame with 
enthusiasm either for the hero himself or 
for the objects which fired him to 
enthusiasm—and no such passion has 
inspired Mr Nevins. 

The embodiment of Henry Ford's 
success was of course the great model T. 
It dominated the world’s motor-car 
markets in a way that no single vehicle 
has since approached, and indeed at its 
peak, with a production of more than 
2 million units in each of the years 1923, 
1924 and 1925, reached a figure which 
no other model has since attained ; while 
the total number of units of model T— 
over 15 million—seems likely to: stand 
as an automobile record for all time. Yet 
Mr Nevins’s book, though it tells quite 
a lot, obiter, about the characteristics 
of the model T, does not include any 
sort of clear account, specification or 
appreciation of it. 

As a measure of the achievement of 
the model T, it is worth quoting from a 
road test made two years ago by The 
Motor, that, though its top speed at 
42 mph was only half that of the typical 
standard American car of 1954, it could 
accelerate from 10-30 mph in top gear 
in 12.8 secs, a figure within a second of 
that recorded by such cars as a Hillman 
Minx, Morris Oxford, or Vauxhall 
Wyvern. It could climb on top gear a 
gradient of § in 11.1, in which it matches 
a Mercedes Benz 300, an Alfa Romeo 
1900, or a Ford Consul. The most 
important factor in achieving such 
results was the saving of weight. The 
model. T saloon weighed—according to 
the same report by The Motor—only 
13} cwt, in comparison with the weight, 
for example, of the current Morris Minor 
of 16 cwt or the Hillman Minx of 184 
cw 

It cannot be said that Henry Ford 
made any outstanding technical innova- 
tion in the .design of automobiles ; but 
in the methods of production he was out- 
standing both in using the most advanced 
techniques developed elsewhere and in 
devising new techniques. Mr Nevins’s 
book does not relate the history of the 
arts of engineering production—which, 
as a background, would, surely, have 
been more relevant to an assessment of 
Mr Ford’s contribution than the history 
he gives of the development of internal 
combustion engines. Incidentally, 
although neither the title of this book 
nor its title page and preface suggests 
that it only covers part of Henry Ford’s 
life, its tale comes to an end in 1918. 

Mr Nevins does much greater justice 
to Ford’s commercial vision than to his 
technical and production achievements. 
He gives a full account of the struggle 
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between Ford and his earliest and prin- 
cipal financial backer Malcolmson. 


Malcolmson saw the automobile as a 
product to be sold to the wealthier part 
of the public, at prices yielding profits 
appropriate for luxury goods; in this 
he was in accord with the generally 
accepted view in the trade, and with the 
view of others who were closely in touch 
with Henry Ford. Ford, however, 
while he was ready to meet a market 
demand for an expensive product, was 
all the time insistent on the overshadow- 
ing importance of the low-price mass 
market. The rather scrappy financial 
statistics contained in this book show 
that at times the Ford Company, while 
consistently selling at a price which gave 
better value for money than its com- 
petitors, and led to an ever-broadening 
market, was at times operating on a 
ratio of net profit to sales far beyond 
the dreams of any modern mass producer 
of motor cars. 


The Booming of Brighton 


BRIGHTON : OLD OCEAN’S 
BAUBLE. 

By Edmund W. Gilbert. 

Methuen. 291 pages. 25s. 


HIS is not quite the book the reader 

might expect. Most writers about 
Brighton deal with its development as 
a fashionable health resort and find in 
the Regency period the apex of their 
narrative. Mr Gilbert takes a much 
broader scope. His aim is to show 
“why a small fishing town has become 


The Open Fields 


C.S. ORWIN & C. S. ORWIN 


Second Edition. 30s. net 


‘This book has something to give 
everyone who cares about the life pf 
the people on the land. There is 
something masterly about the way 
in which it combines so much rich 


detail and intricate description with 


a range over the whole record of 


English agriculture.’ 


New Statesman of the first edition. 


To be published on \6 September by 


Oxford University Press 





one of the largest urban areas in 
England.” His history covers the two 
centuries from 1750 to 1950 and his 
strongest interest is in Victorian 
Brighton, whose social life he considers 
to be as interesting and more varied 
than that of the Regency period. 

The first few chapters deal with the 
growth of the holiday industry in 
England and with the place of Brighton 
in relation to other leading resorts. It 
was in the early Victorian period that the 
seaside towns snatched supremacy from 
the inland spas, and that © Brighton 
equalled or surpassed Bath as the most 
fashionable resort. Its fashionable hey- 
day, however, was over soon after the 
middle of the century for the same 
reasons which brought about its. most 
rapid period of growth. The three 
successive transport revolutions—first 
the coaching era, then the railway age, 
finally the advent of the car and motor 
coach—had a special impact on the south 
coast town which is closest to the 
metropolis. 

Mr Gilbert gives an interesting account 
of these transport developments. Before 
1800, the journey from London to 
Brighton took one to two days; in the 
1830s frequent coaches covered the 
journey in about five hours (not 
infrequently killing passengers in the 
search for speed records) ; by the 1850s 
fast trains achieved times of 80-90 
minutes. ‘These were boom years for 
Brighton. So buoyant was Victorian 
enterprise that a company was actually 
promoted to build a rival railway line 
between new stations near the Brighton 
Pavilion and Ludgate Hill, although the 
venture failed. 

These developments brought new 
classes of passengers to the seaside. Even 
in the coaching era some London busi- 
ness men were resident in Brighton, and 
by the middle of the century the daily 
departure of the “ stockbrokers’ special ” 


ushered in the modern habit of long-. 


distance commuting. The second class 
was the day excursionist. As early as 
1860, 36 trains brought thousands of 
cockneys to Brighton every Sunday for 
a return fare of 3s. 6d. each. It was a 
performance which British Railways 
ought to view with envy. One result 
was to push the Brighton “season” to 
later and later in the year ; eventually it 
settled in the eight weeks before Christ- 
mas. Doctors were emphatic that after 
Christmas Brighton became unhealthy. 

The problems of modern Brighton 
spring from these developments. Shall 
it cater for the day-tripper (who is said 
to like continuous entertainment and fun- 
fairs) or the visitors and residents (who 
mostly do not)? Shall it stick to its 
traditional functions or seek to attract 
more industry (industrial employment 
now substantially exceeds that in hotel 
and catering)? “These are quéstions 
which Mr Gilbert raises without, un- 
fortunately, dealing with them 
adequately, 

Brighton is still an attractive town. 
As Mr Gilbert shows, it performs today 
a variety of functions—holiday resort, 
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regional c:ntre for a large area, dormii «ry 
town (nearly 4,000 travel daily 


‘London), resting place for the ap:d, 


industrial town. The wonder is that (\¢ 
population has not grown faster—:!1t 
the Brighton area has not become a s.°t 
of English Los Angeles, As it is, : ¢ 
population has spread over a larce 
area of downland and is destroying 
the town’s fine natural setting. T)< 
architectural beauty of Kemp Tow 
has been spoilt by raucous amusemen: 
There is a strong case for putting a h.: 
to further growth so that Brighton c. 
remain worth writing about; but 1! 
point Mr Gilbert discreetly avoids. 


Planner Manque 


SIR WILLIAM PETTY. 
By E. Strauss. 
Bodley Head. 260 pages. 25s. 


>EW men can have been so versatile 
and talented as Sir William Petvy. 
Beginning as a cabin-boy with a capital 
of one shilling, he financed his own 
education. He had a flair for mathe- 
matics but studied medicine. In Paris 
he became secretary to Hobbes and a 
member of the most advanced scientific 
circle of the day. But it was-the recon- 
struction following the Civil War that 
gave him his opportunities. He became 
Professor of Anatomy at Oxford but, 
securing leave of absence, went to 
Ireland as physician to the army. Her- 
Petty showed his unusual qualities as 
man of scientific training with practical 
ability and an acute business sense. His 
direction of the survey of Irish tenures, 
an essential preliminary to the redistribu- 
tion of land by the conquerors, revealed 
his administrative powers. Entering the 
land-market himself, he bought up 
debentures at cut rates and emerged as 
one of the biggest landowners in Ireland 
He successfully negotiated the politica! 
hazards of the Restoration, was knighted 
by Charles II and married well. He wa: 
a foundation member of the Roya! 
Society, an inventor and the exponent 
of the new science of political arithmetic 
And he delighted in his fortune 
“When,” wrote Evelyn, “I have beer 
in his new palace, he would himself be 
in admiration how he arrived at it.” 
Yet Petty was dissatisfied and talke 
of being “industriously opprest anc 
supprest.” His Irish experiences hac 
given him a taste for administration and 
power, while he shared the curren’ 
optimistic creed that science and mathe 
matics would’ provide the keys t 
political knowledge and power. Number 
weight and measure could establish th: 
relations between prosperity, populatior 
and taxation. Petty was a _planne: 
manqué, and Mr Strauss is concerned 
to discover why. He is also concerned 
with what he considers the ambivalence 
in, Petty’s character, in that Petty could 
simultaneously be a planner projecting 
social reform and a “ gold-digger.” Mr 
Strauss disapproves of Petty’s “ entangle- 
ment with material interests,” but 


admires him as a’ planner; and he 
explains Petty’s failure to obtain officia! 
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YOU HAVE SEEN HER at first nightsin the West End, at Ascot, 
at Henley, and the ‘right places’ abroad. Wherever she is, 
she is perfectly at ease in her surroundings, perfectly 
dressed for the occasion. She selects her perfume with as 
much care as a connoisseur choosing a wine, savouring its 
subtleties, matching it exactly to the time and the place, 
to her clothes, and to her own personality. Crowded 
though her life may be, with events and with people, she 
always has time to refer to the pages of Harper’s Bazaar. 


HARPER'S BAZAAR 


is a magazine widely read by the women who are the accepted leaders of 
fashion. With the other well-known periodicals published by The National 
Magazine Company Limited, Harper’s Bazaar shares one positive aim— 
to contribute something to the art of living graciously and well in this 
crowded century. 


The National Magazine Company 
Limited 


28/30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 SLOane 459% 


Publishers of : GOOD HOUSEKEEPING VANITY FAIR 


HARPER’S BAZAAR HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE CONNOISSEUR SHE 
THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BOOKS 


Proprietors of: § THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
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STAND FAST WHISKY. 


WILLIAM GRANT & SONS LTD - DISTILLERS - SCOTLAND 
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fY\BE PROFEssoR went swimming off Capri 

_and he swam wearing his wrist-watch. It 
was waterproof— perfectly safe to swim with. 

But then—calamity! The strap buckle 
was loose, and it came undone. Vainly the 
professor tried to save his watch; sadly he 
saw it twinkle and disappear into the green 
depths of the sea. And he returned to shore 
convinced that his watch was gone for ever. 

But back on shore, he remembered the 
divers. They were working on sunken ships 
close to where he had been swimming. He 
asked them to keep an eye open for his 
watch. 

The next time they dived, a week later, 
they remembered that request, and looked 
around for the watch. And—yes, they 
found it, and brought it gingerly to the 
surface. 

And when on dry land they examined it 
they gazed at it with stupefaction. For that 
watch that had lain on the sea bed a whole 
week was still keeping perfect time. 

Incredible? Not at all. The watch was a 
Rolex Oyster Perpetual. The waterproof 
Oyster case had protected the movement 
from salt water and the clinging, insidious 
sand, and the Rolex Perpetual self-winding 
mechanism had kept it wound. The Rolex 
Roter, the secret of the success of the 
Perpetual, does not work on the “jerk” 
principle. A complete semi-circle of metal, 
rotating on an axis, it turns and spins at 
the slightest movement. And in this case, 
it was the gentle tug of the waves that 
actuated it! 

Doesn't apply to you? You're not likely to 
drop your watch in the Mediterranean? 
True— but all watches have enemies—dust, 
damp, dirt, perspiration—and the sort of 
watch that will tell the time at the bottom 
of the sea will hardly be affected by ordinary 
hazards. A Rolex Perpetual is made to be 
accurate and siay accurate. 
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% This is a true story, taken from a letter written 
by the professor concerned (Professor Cutolo of =~ — 

Milan University) to the Rolex Watch Company. ‘ a - 

The original letter can be inspected at the offices : Saar 2 . = re) 

of the Rolex Watch Company, 18 Rue du Marché, “ hi if gi 

Sennen Rateeannel They found it and brought it gingerly to the surface. And when on dry land 


they examined it they gazed at it with stupefaction.” 
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employment after 1660 as a result of his 
being “ the intellectual and political heir 
of the Commonwealth.” Since, how- 
ever, Petty planned among other things 
the deportation of a. million Irish and 
the conversion of Ireland into a cattle 
ranch, besides advocating identity cards, 
it is possible to understand the attitude 
of Charles IT. 

Mr Strauss’s account of Petty’s career 
and ideas is careful and sometimes 
shrewd, but he sets these against an 
oversimplified and distorted background. 
He believes that the revolution of 1640 
was the work of the rising middle-class 
and traces an affinity between Petty’s 
views and those of the extreme radicals, 
He considers that the Puritan Revolution 
gave Petty “a vision of distant shores.” 
This underestimates both Petty’s worldly 
ambition and the influence upon him of 
Hobbes and the scientific movement 
Petty’s nineteenth century biographer, 
Fitzmaurice, had a clearer view of the 
intellectual background of Petty’s ideas 
and his book, which incorporates more 
of Petty’s own writings, stil, remains 
the best study. 


Dead But Not Gone 


THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
By L. R. Palmer. 
Faber. 380 pages. 45s. 


HE Professor of Comparative Philo- 
logy at Oxford is ‘already well 
known as a Classic and as a comparatist. 
He has to his credit many learned papers 
and two notable works, “ An Introduc- 
tion to. Modern Linguistics” and “A 
Grammar of the Post-Ptolemaic Papyri,” 
which indicate the kind of philologist he 
is: austere, scholarly, dependable and 
extremely erudite. All these qualities 
are present; to a high degree, in “ The 
Latin Language,” the latest work in the 
publishers’ important series, “The 
Great Languages of the World.” 
Although the present book is less 
generally readable than the volumes on 
French and German, it is no less solidly 
informative and instructive. Oddly 
enough, Mr Palmer is at his best when 
dealing with the most difficult and com- 
plex aspects of the subject: the rela- 
tionship of Latin to the other Indo- 
European languages and the “ pre- 
history” of the language—Etruscan, 
Oscan, Umbrian and so forth. He might 
perhaps have emphasised the point that 
Greek stood to Latin in almost the same 
position as Greek and Latin occupy in 
relation tg English: the predominant 
source of the vocabulary of -polite learn- 
ing and philosophy, of science and 
technics, and also of much that is subtle 
and profound in the modes of thinking 
and in stylistics. He has failed to note 
how important is the Egyptian element, 
whether in Roman civilisation or in the 
lexical aspect of the language. And he 
says far too little about the problems of 
Latin etymology and rather too little 
about the mainly subterranean yet potent 
influence of Celtic. 
In the more formal departments of his 
subject; however, Mr Palmer has done 
a fine piece of work, invaluable to 


students and useful, often suggestive, to 
Classical and comparative philologists. 


Studies of Cultures 


INTERRELATIONS OF CULTURES. 
Unesco. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 387 pages. 
14s. 6d. 
+ HIS is not really a book about the 
effect of cultures on one another at 
all. The three essays on India, for ex- 
ample, have hardly a word on the 
changes caused in the Hindu outlook 
by Muslim invasions and British rule ; 
only in the Spanish-American chapters 
is there a discussion on the interplay 
between the imported culture of Spain 
and the indigenous habits and beliefs of 
the Indians. Nor is this in any sense 
a complete book. There is nothing on 
the culture either of Islam or of Europe 
and only a few notes on North America. 
This book is, in fact, a collection of 
essays on the cultures of Spain and 
Spanish America, India, China, Japan 
and the West African Negroes; and 
China and Japan are only represented 
by an essay apiece. But within these 
rather narrow limits, it is a very good 
book indeed. Except. for the first, gen- 
eral, essay, which suffers from an over- 
dose of professorial culture-ese, all the 


essays are clearly and attractively written. 


Certain cultural attitudes are focused 
very sharply. The Spaniards are all 
more or less doctors trying to diagnose 
a disease. Once Spain was great, Once 
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her energy and courage transformed the 
world ; yet for the last two centuries 
and more the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries have been falling further and fur- 
ther behind. The Latin American 
revolutions produced more dictatorships 
and anarchy than democracy. Spanish- 
speaking liberal parties are never quite 
liberal, Spanish-speaking industrialists 
never quite industrialise. What is the 
matter ? The authors have no answer, 
or rather they have too many answers, 
from the dominance of military and 
authoritarian Castile as against naval, 
mercantile and democratic Catalonia to 
the ferocity of Spain’s efforts as cham- 
pion of the counter-Reformation and the 
survival into the eighteenth century of 
a scholastic and church-dominated edu- 
cational system. They do not have very 
much hope either, though the Spanish- 
Americans see some chance that the 
superposition of Spanish on Indian cul- 
ture which has been typical of the past 
may at last be giving way to a true 
integration. Best of all are the Indian 
chapters. Professor Atreya’s descrip- 
tion of Hindu monism is the best of its 
length this reviewer has ever seen. Mr 
Danilou shows how deeply Hindu 
artistic theory is impregnated by the 
general Hindu view of the world. Pro- 
fessor Chatterji gives a place to the 
pre-Aryan populations of India in the 
formation of Indian culture which is as 
obviously correct as it is revolutionary. 
These chapters alone make the book 
worth reading. 
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AMERICAN SuRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Mourning for EDC 


Washington, D.C. 


HERE is no attempt to deny in Washington that the 

death of the European Defence Community at the 
hands of the French Assembly is what the President says 
it is, “a major setback” to American policy. President, 
Congress and country had become emotionally committed 
to EDC. This was to be the prize which would sanctify 
the policy of investing American men, money and effort in 
Europe and resolve the debates that had divided Taftite 
Republicans from Democrats and from the liberal wing of 
the Republican party. Above all, it was the one policy of 
the Eisenhower Administration for which Mr Eisenhower 
was more personally responsible than any other man. 

This particular scheme would never have .come to hold 
the position it did in American minds if it had been simply 
a means of arming twelve German divisions. It is true that 
the original proposal arose from the decision to rearm 
Germans, made under the impact of the Korean crisis, and 
on the insistence of the American military authorities. When 
the French responded by producing the Pleven Plan, the 
first draft of EDC, its reception in Washington was little 
more than tepid. The State Department, which was back- 
ing M: Schuman’s policy of building up gradually a series 
of supra-national agencies in Europe, was worried that, 
since the coal-steel pool had only just been launched, public 
opinion was not sufficiently prepared for an army to be 
formed on the same basis. The Defence Department had 
professional doubts about the value of a multilingual army 
and a distaste for long constitutional debates while the 
enemy’s camp fires were burning. 

However, as the immediate danger of Soviet aggression 
began to recede, the American desire to see a stronger land 
army on guard in Europe merged with the longer term 
ambition that France and Germany should end their national 
rivalry. This indeed would square the circle of American 
foreign policy and align internationalists with isolationists, 
for the main emotional force behind isolationism has been 
the conviction that European national hatreds are 
incorrigible. 


* 


French enthusiasts for federation encouraged this line of 
thought by arguing that something so revolutionary as 
European union could best be achieved as a dramatic 
response to an imminent danger. Many of them put 
pressure on the United States to put pressure on France, 
assuring Americans that overt American support for EDC 


and for a subsequent political union would guarantee thei: 
success. The most illustrious convert to this point of view 
was General Eisenhower and the full American commitmeni 
to the ship that has now sunk dates from his term a 
Supreme Commander. 

Moreover, the American ¢mphasis on EDC became 
increasingly insistent under the Republican Administration 
since Mr Dulles found himself carrying on substantially the 
same policies as his Democratic predecessor, yet having to 
demonstrate that they were either different in some way 
or were being pursued with much greater vigour, Once 
the Korean war was over, the only ways, in hard fact, that 
the Administration could fulfil its boast that “ that precious 
intangible, the initiative, is becoming ours” were to wage 
military and political campaigns by proxy—and by the 
accident of geography on both Asian and European fronts 
the French held the proxies. Thus, the more resolute the 
Republicans wished to appear in the conduct of foreign 
policy, the more dependent they in fact become on the 
strength and resolution of one of America’s weaker allies. 

The more Mr Dulles’s policy was questioned, the more 
he had to defend the Navarre plan by which the French 
were to win the war in Indo-China and the EDC plan which 
the French would have to ratify in the Assembly. “ And 
so,” as Mr Walter Lippmann says in his column in the 
New York Herald Tribune, “ having lashed ourselves to the 
mast, we have gone down twice with a sinking ship.” 


* 


It is not quite fair to say, as Mr Lippmann goes on to do, 
that the Administration had “refused to consider, even 
hypothetically, what to do if EDC proved unworkable.” 
Some preliminary essays in “agonising reappraisal” had 
been going on ever since Mr Dulles coined the phrase. The 
trouble was that each time a group of officials took a closer 
look at one of the interrelated problems of Europe they 
ended up by being more convinced than ever before that 
the only satisfactory solution was through EDC. 

The truth of the matter is that, so far from Americans 
trying to impose on Europe an American idea, the Ameri- 
cans had become intellectually captivated by a European 
idea. The more they looked at it the more they admired 
it: it was creative, imaginative, subtle. It would, as Mr 
Dulles put it in his reproachful statement in memoriam, 
have made ‘Western Europe at once “ immune from war as 


between its members and defensible against aggression 
from without.” 
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In short the idea seemed to the traditionally Francophile 
State Department to possess all those qualities most asso- 
ciated with the French mind. It seemed inconceivable that 
any leader with qualities of the same order should not 
endorse the policy, unless of course he was a neutralist. 
M. Mendés-France, when in opposition, was thought by 
the State Department to be a neutralist and his approach 
to power was viewed with some dismay. Once he had con- 
vinced the Americans that he was firmly on the western 
side, it was assumed that he must be in favour of EDC. 
The disappointment about his attitude at Brussels and in 
the Assembly debate was therefore total. 


* 


Indeed, the French action is considered in Washington 
to be suicidal, not because it will stop German rearmament 
—some other way will certainly be found of starting that— 
but because it is felt that no German government will ever 
again be willing to accept such permanent limitations on its 
sovereignty as Dr Adenauer had agreed to in negotiating 
EDC. As far as American public opinion is concerned 
Germany has worked its passage, through its rapid recovery 
by the route of private enterprise and the puritan virtues 
and through its acceptance of EDC. Indeed, before the 
Senate departed, it acknowledged this verdict by unani- 
mously authorising the President to recognise German 
sovereignty when he saw fit. American officials will have 
to take this into account, even though they are fully aware 
of the need to place some restrictions on German freedom 
of action. They find it difficult to see how this can be done 
within the framework of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
sation, which was not designed for that purpose. They 
suspect gloomily that the final result will be the emergence 
of Germany as a nation state alongside France, and that 
the traditional rivalries will be resumed. 


Fortunately, there is a certain time of grace. Congress 
is not in session. The policy of an American commit- 
ment in Europe has acquired sufficient momentum 
of its own to carry it over a reason- 
able period of re-thinking. The advo- 
cates of a “peripheral strategy” will 
of course leak their ideas to the press 
through the usual channels. But 
General Gruenther’s personal influence, 
which is very great, not to mention 
President Eisenhower’s, will remain on 
the side of defending Europe. American 
policy, in this immediate shell-shocked 
aftermath, is to remind Europe of 
the deadlines: the annual review of 
Nato commitments, to be finished by 
December ; the running out of military 
aid to France next year—since under the 
Richards amendment no aid authorised 
after June, 1953, can be delivered if 
EDC is rejected ; and the return of a new 
Congress next year to hold fresh hearings 
on foreign aid, Apart from this, Ameri- 
cans are inviting ideas from Europe ; 
but in future when a suggestion is made 
the author will be asked to show the 
colour of his parliamentary coin. 
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Election Calculations 


R Dewey’s apparently irrevocable decision not to run 

for a fourth term as Governor of New York State 
in November will still be reverberating through the 
Republican party long after the election is over. For the 
present it has improved the Democratic prospects in the 
state and thus the opposition’s chances of winning a majority 
in the House of Representatives in Washington. The 
Senate situation is not, however, affected, for, although 
Senator Ives is replacing Mr Dewey as Republican candidate 
for Governor, he will not leave the Senate unless he is 
elected and, in that case, he will be able to appoint a 
Republican successor. 

Nor does the death of Senator Maybank of South Caro- 
lina mean any change in the party position in the Senate ; 
even though a dispute has been precipitated between the 
loyalists and pro-Eisenhower conservatives in the state’s 
Democratic party, there is no more likelihood that a 
Republican could win a Senate seat in South Carolina than 
in any of the other eleven southern states where there are 
senatorial contests this year. The Republicans are equally 
sure of themselves in South Dakota, Kansas, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Nebraska. This means that, although for 
various reasons as many as 37 of the 96 Senate seats are 
at stake this year, a handful of results will decide whether 
the party scales in the Senate, at present evenly balanced, 
will be tipped to one side or the other on November 2nd ; 
they may possibly be left in equilibrium. 

The Democrats have some hope of winning a seat in 
Oregon, California or Massachusetts. Much brighter are 
their prospects in Wyoming, which they held until a 
Republican was appointed after Senator Hunt’s death, and 
in Kentucky, where the beloved Mr Barkley, ex-Senator 
and ex-Vice-President, is the Democratic candidate in a 
fight which is turning on personalities rather than on issues. 
A McCarthyite division in the local Republican party also 
gives the Democrats a good chance in New Jersey, but the 
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nomination of weak Democratic candidates in Michigan 
and Idaho seems to have presented both these seats to the 
Republicans. They have a good chance of picking up seats 
in Illinois and Ohio, where a Democrat was appointed to 
succeed Mr Taft, although Minnesota is now thought to 
be in the Democratic Senator Humphrey’s pocket. Colorado 
looks more safely Democratic than it once did, but the 
Republicans will be disappointed if they do not get at least 
one gain out of Iowa, Delaware, Montana, New Mexico 
or, less likely, Rhode Island. 

The Democratic Senators who are in difficulties this year 
are those who were elected for their six-year terms in 1948 
and were pulled to Washington on President Truman’s 
bandwagon. This is one reason why the Republicans may 
be able to win control of the Senate in November, but for 
similar reasons the Democrats are expected to dominate the 
House. Its members are all elected every two years, and 
the present Republican incumbents came in on President 
Eisenhower’s bandwagon in 19523; even so they are in a 
majority of only three. It is not surprising that the 
Republican National Committee, meeting in Cincinnati last 
week, decided that Mr Eisenhower must go on the road 
again and campaign more actively than is usual for a 
President in an off-year election, when his own office is 
not at stake. 

Mr Eisenhower’s task is to bring into the polling booths 
on November 2nd, on behalf of Republican candidates, the 
§ million people who in 1952 voted for him but not for 
any congressional nominee. Only thus, it is argued, can 
the Republicans counter the traditional trend against the 
party in power in a mid-term election. It has also, however, 
been pointed out that the last time the tradition was broken 
was in 1934, when the political pendulum on which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had come to office two years before was 
still swinging in the Democrats’ favour. Conditions today 
are very different, but it is at least possible that the pendulum 
has not yet reversed its 1952 swing to the Republican side, 


TVA’s Rearguard Action 


HE dispute over who should provide additional electric 

power for the Tennessee Valley Authority, which so 
embittered and confused the debate over atomic energy, is 
not being allowed to die down. Congress sanctioned, in 
general terms, the President’s plan to require the Atomic 
Energy Commission to conclude a contract with a private 
firm, owned by the Dixon-Yates group, to build a plant 
costing about $107 million which would provide an addi- 
tional 600,000 kilowatts of electricity for the TVA 
system. This, it is aggued, would replace the power which 
the TVA is now providing for the atomic energy plants at 
Paducah, Kentucky, and at Oak Ridge, and enable TVA 
to meet the area’s growing industrial demands without the 
new government investment in electric power facilities 
which the Republicans oppose on principle and because it 
would mean increasing the public debt. 

The objections of the TVA to the cost of the project were 
over-ruled and the Democrats who suspected a back-door 
attack upon TVA and public power had to be content with 
requiring the Joint Atomic Energy Committee to approve 
any such contracts while Congress was in session, unless 
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the members, in writing, agreed that there was no need to 
give Congress a chance to object. Mr Stephen Mitchell, the 
Democratic National Chairman, has, however, kept the issue 
alive by the insinuation, which he later disowned, that 
favouritism to a close friend of the President was involved 
in the award of the contract, which was not open to com- 
petitive bidding, and by demands that the contract should 
be made public. 

Now trouble has broken out once more inside the Admin- 
istration. The TVA must work with the Atomic Energy 
Commission on the new contract. But the two directors 
appointed by Mr Truman, who were in charge until the 
new chairman, General Vogel, was confirmed, have publicly 
complained that they were provided only with excerpts 
from the proposed contract and that their experienced advice 
was being disregarded by the general manager of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, General Nichols. The two generals 
have now made peace, but General Vogel must still convert 
his own colleagues, who under the law can over-ride his 
decisions. ; 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the AEC was unable 
to submit the completed contract to the congressional com- 
mittee by September 2nd, despite its anxiety to have the 
work started so that the power will be available by 1957. 
This would mean asking the committee not to wait for Con- 
gress to reassemble, something which arouses Democratic 
suspicions. The hearings have now been indefinitely post- 
poned, quite possibly to the relief of the Admunistration, 
which cannot be eager for a show-down on so troublesome 
an aspect of the private versus public electricity issue just 
before the elections. 


Segregation on the Defensive 


“HE children streaming back to school will not find, in 
most cases, that the Supreme Court decision banning 
racial segregation as unconstitutional has made very much 
difference. Nearly a quarter of all Americans will be going 
to school or to college, and nearly a third of them are in 
the seventeen states which maintaigy separate schools for 
white and coloured students. Thg fact that the Supreme 
Court has scheduled hearings for October, in which the 
Attorneys General of these seventeen states are invited to 
take part, to determine how the decision is to be applied is 
an invitation to do nothing this year. 

The southern states, which present the hard core of resist- 
ance, are using the time to prepare defensive positions. The 
Governor of Mississippi is urging a special session of the 
legislature to follow the example of Georgia and South 
Carolina and give the state authority to abolish public 
education, in theory, in order to put it beyond the reach of 
the Supreme Court. Louisiana is asking authority to use its 
police powers to the same end, and in Virginia‘ the all-white 


study group appointed by the Governor seems likely to 


devote more attention to ways of evading than of complying 
with the ban. But in an election yéar, it is asking a great 
deal of politicians to expect them to defy public opinion. 
Elsewhere, moreover, there are many heartening signs 
of willingness to accept the inevitable and comply volun- 
tarily. The District of Columbia, as befits the nation’s 
capital, is giving a good example ; it has already begun to 
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A dream of a flight 









* Last Saturday night I flew ee With TWA 
across the Atlantic—the way on their “‘Ambassador”’ 


I’ve always wanted to go... Constellation... | 
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. .. It cost me a little extra ... what food, what a wonderful bed! 
for the passenger list is restricted No wonder the ‘‘Ambassador”’ 
to just a few. But what service... is first choice across the Atlantic! 


The TWA “Ambassador” is for those who choose super-luxury. 
TWA also provides regular and very comfortable First Class 
and Sky Tourist services to and across America from London. 


Note that—across America too. That’s why TWA knows 
America—such a great help to the transatlantic traveller. ry, 
3 MILLION people a year F L 4 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





USA~- EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA 


See your Travel Agent or ‘phone TWA Trans World Airlines, 200 Piccadilly, W.1. TRAfalgar 1234; TWA Manchester: BLAckfriars 4649 
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Read how banks helped farm 
machinery replace the horse 
Give the grey mare above a carrot 
for horse sense. She retired knowing 
full well that only a stubborn mule 
would try to compete with any breed 

of modern tractor. 

‘Today most American farmers (along 
with a good many farmers abroad) 
burn gas instead of oats to get their 
horsepower. Thus the mechanical 
marvels turned out by America’s farm 
machinery manufacturers have been 
put to work around the world. In leas 
than 50 years their inventive genius 
created machines and implements that 
have stepped up the plowman’s daily 
“turnover ’ from 2 tomorethan 30acres. 


Bank money helped 
But without banks things might have 
been. a lot different down on the farm. 


“Fired? I quit!” 


From the early steel-wheeled mon- 
sters to the most modern hydraulic-lift 
beauties, banks have helped manufac- 
turers turn out faster, tougher, easier- 
to-use farm machinery. 

How ? 

Well, bank loans help tractor and 
implement companies right down the 
line — stocking raw materials, acces- 
sories — gearing assembly lines to new 
models — freeing working capital for 
development and research. On the 
marketing level, bank loans help finance 
dealers, and come full circle by helping 


individual farmers buy tractors and 
implements. : 


What this means to you 
Add all this up and you only need half 
@ squint to see that commercial bank- 
ing hoes a long row in the manufacture 
and distribution of the machinery used 


by American farmers to grow and 
harvest some of the biggest, most 
bountiful crops in the world. 

This is true because of one grass- 
roots fact: It’s competitive banking’s 
job to make the community's idle funds 
available whenever and wherever busi- 
ness finds opportunities for profitable 
enterprise. 

It follows, as reaping follows sowing, 
that under these conditions there are 
jobs for men and women, returns for 
investors, and a rich harvest of materia! 
advantages for Americans, rural and 
urban. 

Chase National Bank is proud of the 
part it is playing in American progress. 

* * * 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


One of a series of advertisements published in the United States by the Chase National Bank, incorporated with Limited Liability 
under the laws of the U.S.A. London Offices of the Chase are at 6, Lombard Street, E.C.3, and 46, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
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mingle white and coloured children and expects segregation 
to be a thing of the past by next autumn, if it can fight off 
an injunction sought by white parents.. Four of the border 
states, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri and Kansas, have 
accepted the end of segregation in principle, although they 
ask for time to put it into practice. Many individual school 
boards in the large cities along the border are breaking new 
ground. Baltimore, without any fuss, has abolished all of 
its all-Negro schools ; St Louis. plans to finish with segrega- 
tion by next year ; cities in Kansas ask for two years. This 
bears out the finding of the Gallup public opinion poll that 
the strongholds of racial discrimination are in the small 
towns and rural areas, not in the big cities. Their example 
holds out hope that the revolution decreed by the Supreme 
Court may prove, in the main, a peaceful one and is a 
reminder that not nearly enough credit is given abroad to 
the giant strides which the United States has made, in the 
past decade, to end racial discrimination. 


Building Scrapes the Sky 


PENDING on new construction continues to show the 
buoyancy that has made it such an encouraging 
economic indicator for the last year; not only does it go 
on rising steadily, with no sign of the recession that earlier 
characterised the rest of the economy, but it is not even 
offering any evidence of the levelling-off that is now general 
elsewhere. All records for monthly expenditure on building 
were broken both in. July and August and, while that was 
to some extent a seasonal trend, total outlays for this year 
are expected to exceed last year’s, as they have every year 
since the war. The figures for new contracts being awarded 
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and new houses being started suggest that the building 
boom will be maintained for some time yet. 

One reason for this satisfactory situation is that in this 
field the slack left by the decline in the federal govern- 
ment’s spending has been taken up. Total expenditure on 
public construction is holding firm, although outlays for 
defence facilities have fallen substantially this year. The 
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gap has been filled by state and local government spending 
on roads, schools, water supplies and sewers. The need for 
all of these arises partly from the backlog that piled up 
during the war and again during the Korean dispute, and 
partly from the growth in population. These two factors 
also of course explain the great demand for new housing 
which in its turn, with the related need for additional 
utilities—electricity, gas and telephon¢és—is mainly respon- 
sible for the rise in spending on:private building ; churches 
also play a part. Such spending now makes up more than 
two-thirds of the total expenditure on construction; in the 
first eight months of this year, private outlays, five per cent 
above the same period of last year,. amounted to $16.3 
billion, nearly half on housing, and_ public outlays: came 
to $7.4 billion. The only private-spending that is declin- 
ing is that on industrial, railway and farm building, but 
this has been offset by a particularly sharp upswing: in . 
commercial building, running 30 per cent above last year ; 
this was restricted very severely during the Korean crisis. 

There is at present no suggestion, as there has been 
several times in the past, that the market for new houses 
is reaching saturation point. The demand is based on the 
very plentiful mortgage funds that have been available all 
this year and can be had on especially generous terms by 
ex-servicemen through the government guarantees. Under 
the new housing Act, mortgage terms for all low-cost houses 
are now being made easier, too much so in the opinion of 
some bankers, who feel that the present demand for-houses 
does not need any stimulus. It has been suggested, how- 
ever, that some of the effects of the new Act have been 
felt in advance and that the knowledge that it was coming 
accounts for the recent level of new housing starts, running 
at a rate of over 1 million a year and higher than at any 
time since 1950. 


Semi-Farm Votes 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IOWA 


HE Democrats are convinced, probably rightly, that the 

new agricultural price law, pushed through Congress 
by the President after farmers had been suffering from 
falling prices and severe droughts for two years, provides 2n 
election issue which is likely to prove as profitable to the 
Democratic party next November as did revulsion against 
Republican agricultural policy in 1948. The extent to which 
farmers will actually blame the party in power for low prices 
and bad weather obviously depends upon how unsatisfactory 
these are by election day ; but these factors may well decide 
the outcome in some of the close contests in key midwestera 
agricultural states, even though farmers do not necessarily 
base their voting decisions on such selfish and narrow con- 
siderations as are sometimes suggested. 

Republicans have, however, one advantage in that 
the biggest farm organisation, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, has fought harder and longer than the 
Republican party for the lower, more flexible price supports 
which are the main achievement of the new law, while not 
even the second biggest organisation, the National Grange, 
is opposed to them outright. Meetings and questionnaires 
have convinced the Farm Bureau that its members, whe 
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include most of the prosperous commercial farmers in the 
midwest maize belt and many in the cotton south, are 
behind it on this issue. 


One reason for the bureau’s moderate approach to the 
farm price problem is that it is the youngest of the big 
general agricultural organisations; by the time it was 
founded, farmers were already a minority group, able to 
win in politics only by convincing the majority of the justice 
of their case. By 1950 only in one state, Mississippi, were 
there more people living on farms than off them ; there were 
more non-farm than farm people, even in country districts, 
in all but five states—Mississippi, Arkansas, North Carolina 
and the Dakotas. Iowa, with over 95 per cent of its land 
in farms, has fewer farmers than trade union members. In 
that state, in ‘almost one family out of five living in entirely 
rural areas, the head either does no farming at all or else 
depends in large part on other work, while in counties con- 
taining towns these “ semi-farmers ” may make up as much 
as three-quarters of the population. Elsewhere the rural 
character of agricultural constituencies is being subtly under- 
mined by an influx of newcomers from the city, who live 
and vote as suburbanites. All this plays havoc with the 
traditional farm vote, never in any case very reliable, and 
adds yet another uncertainty to political calculations. 


Congressional Bookworms 


Washington, D.C. 

HE Library of Congress, which is 154 years old and 

the largest library in the world, would seem to be a 
fairly tough institution. Yet this summer the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives began trying 
to nibble it away at the edges. Surveying the diverse 
functions which the Library has accumulated since the first 
appropriation of $5,000 “ for the purchase of such books as 
may be necessary for the use of Congress,” the committee 
advised the Librarian that he 


should be mindful the library is the instrument and the 
creature of the Congress. Its duties historically have been 
to meet the needs of the members of Congress first and 
to limit its service to that which can be furnished with 
the funds and staff available. 


To sharpen this reminder, a cut in appropriations was 
recommended which would have meant diminished services 
throughout the Library ; the Copyright Office, connected 
with the Library, would have lost $100,000, and $51,000 
would have been taken from even the Legislative Reference 
Service. This is the branch which answers the myriad 
requests of Members of Congress for information, back- 
ground material for speeches, and the sources of the literary 
quotations with which they embellish the Congressional 
Record ; it can therefore hardly be regarded as a non- 
congressional cuckoo in the nest. 


But more serious in the minds of scholars was the impli- 
cation in the report that the Congress might suddenly stamp 
on the idea of the Library of Congress becoming a National 
Library, comparable to the British Museum. It would, 
however, take more than a little congressional boring to 
halt this development. The Library already performs a 


wide variety of services, including the printing of uniform 
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catalogue cards and their distribution to libraries across 
the country, and the collection of such things as music and 
orientalia which no Senator or Representative is likely 1 
need for official business but from which scholars and 
interested members of the general public benefit greatly 
Last year, some 710,000 readers and researchers used the 
Library’s facilities. 

It was probably recognition of this, coupled with the 
substantial outcry of editorial writers and scholarly organi- 
sations throughout the country, that induced the Senate 
to temper the House’s parsimony. The final compromise 
appropriation remains $59,657 short of the $544,293 spent 
last yeffr, and the Library expects to have to abolish 65 
positions on its staff. But it is possible that the new 
Librarian, Mr L. Quincy Mumford, may even be able to 
persuade the Congress, now that the issue has been raised, 
that the United States can afford and in fact must have a 
National Library, whatever pride of place the Congress may 
wish to retain in it. 


SHORTER NOTES 


President Eisenhower took time off from catching 
Rocky Mountain trout himself to veto the “ un-American ” 
trout Bill which would have required foreign-caught trout 
to be labelled before being served in American restaurants. 


* 


The efforts of the American Federation of Labour to 
clean up the New York waterfront by setting up a rival 
trade union to the corrupt International Longshoremen’s 
Association have failed. The ILA has now been certified 
as the bargaining agent for the dockers in their negotiations 
with the employers on a new contract ; but at least the old 
union has had a fright which may induce it to mend its ways. 


* 


An agreement has been reached on wages and other 
benefits between the Kennecott Copper Corporation and 
the union, which had been on strike since the middle of 
August ; as a result there may also be a settlement of the 
strike against the Anaconda Copper Company, but there is 
no sign of an end to the dispute with these companies that 
have almost halved the Chilean output of copper. The 
American strikes cut copper production in the United States 
by about 70 per cent. 


* 


The Department of Justice is preparing a new indict- 
ment for perjury against Professor Owen Lattimore, in 
spite of the fact that the Courts have already disallowed 
the key count in an earlier indictment. Instead of appealing 
to the Supreme Court for reinstatement of the vital count, 
the government proposes to submit to a grand jury new 
evidence, not considered in the previous indictment, deal- 
ing with Mr Lattimore’s alleged “ promotion of Com- 
munist interests” in the hope of rebuilding a sufficiently 
strong case to bring him to trial early next year. This 
procedure, as the Washington Post says, “ suggests 
harassment more than it does a pursuit of justice.” 














Without the Prince 


HE brightest stars of the aircraft industry are, alas, also 

the most temperamental. A prolonged attack of stage 
fright has repeatedly postponed the entrance of the new 
fighters, the Swifts and the Hunters, into squadron service 
with the RAF and the new prima ballerina, the supersonic 
P.1 fighter, has not turned up this week at rehearsals. The 
Comet is only now showing signs of recovery after its 
attack of nervous exhaustion in the middle of what looked 
like a long and successful run, There has been some booing 
from the gallery 
and the audience 
is beginning - to 
fidget. 

The show that 
the industry has 
put on at Farn- 
borough during this 
week is dazzling 
enough to placate 
the most restless 
audience, but’ it 
lasts only for one 
week every year. 
When the noise has 
died away, and the - 
critics have got 
their breath. back, 
they will find that — 
the show has not 
answered their 
questions so much 
as drowned them. 
There is a growing 
tendency . among 
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the informed to dismiss Farnborough as a public spectacle.. 


It could hardly be otherwise, on an occasion when the élite 
of the industry’s .pilots aré- commissioned to demonstrate 
the cream of its products ; but to imagine that this is the 
sum total of the show is to mistake the shadow for the sub- 
stance. Five thousand visitors from abroad do not make the 
journey to this country. just to watch clever flying ; they 


could stay at home and see it in far greater comfort in a, 
cinema far from Farnborough’ $ spartan amenities.’ The. 





ie first tailless aircraft ta go into S pividacdlon The 
controls normally carried on the tail we transferred to the trailing edge of the wing. 


annual Farnborough display is a yardstick for the rate of 
progress being made in the aircraft industry, not in produc- 
tion but in research and development. 

The show, inleed, is both a shop-window and an end-of- 
term report. What visitors have seen this year is first, an 
official refusal to allow the English Electric P.1 fighter to 
take part in the display. This decision is a measure of the 
complexity reached by a modern fighter—the P.1 is the slave 
of its neurotic mechanisms and it is not considered any 
longer advisable 
to let such a 
machine, in its fitst 
weeks of develop- 
ment, go through 
the ordeal of a 
public. exhibition. 
Secondly, they saw 
the antithesis of the 
P.1, the prototype 
of the Folland 
Gnat. This proto- 
type, the Midge, is 
flying with a stop- 
gap engine until the 
Gnat’s scheduled 
power-plant is 
delivered next year. 
Then the aircraft 
will be supersonic 
in level flight—as 
the P.t is today— 
although its top 
speed may not be 
as impressive as 


“that of the bigger, heavier, more powerful machine. 


These two fighters have a link ; the designer of the P.1, 
Mr F. W. Page, was trained at English Electric by Mr 
W. E. Petter, designer of the Gnat. Mr Petter, while he 
was at Preston, designed the Canberra bomber, and 
did some of the preliminary groundwork for the P.1. The 
future of the Gnat as a light fighter is in the balance ; since 
its first flight last month it has given evidence of great 
manccuvrability, -and what is not so usual these days, the 








2 LIVING IN THE AIR 


sturdiness, simplicity and lack of temperament that the 
desigitét had promised but that few people thought he 
would achieve. 

The third new aircraft was the Comet III, even more 
elegantly proportioned than its predecessors, and flying free 
from the cloud of black doubts that have hung over its future 
between the grounding of the Comet I this spring and the 
Minister of Supply’s encouraging if inexplicit statement 
made last week-end. This year, when there are few new 
aircraft on show, there are numbers of machines serving as 
fiying test beds for new engines. Engine development and 
testing along these lines is the first step towards the evolu- 
tion of a fresh generation of aircraft. Another step is the 
construction of experimental machines, usually scale models 
for new ideas. At Farnborough this year was the massive 
Supermarine 252—as highly powered as the P.1—from 
which the Navy’s high-speed fighter will eventually evolve. 
There was the Short Sherpa with its “ aero-isoclinic ” wing 
(see the glossary “ Vocabulary of Speed”). There was 
Fairey’s stumpy delta that has formed part of the company’s 
research programme on vertical take-off. Many will regret 
that Rolls-Royce’s vertical take-off apparatus, a kind of 
flying sulky harnessed to two Nene engines, could not also 
be shown. 


Responsibility for Delay 


This is the established Farnborough pattern. First come 
the new engines and the experimental aircraft, then the 
prototypes and finally the production versions and sub- 
sequent refinements of them. This year, for example, Gloster 
Aircraft were able to put five delta-winged Javelins in the air 
at once, proof that production of a complex and ‘costly aircraft 
is getting under way. The display provides certain concrete 
and unassailable milestones against which to measure pro- 
gress. During the past years, for example, it has become 
increasingly plain that something was wrong with fighter 
deliveries as planned in the 1950-51 rearmament programme, 
Canberra bombers had come into service on schedule ; 
Viscounts and Comets were delivered to the airlines and 
went into service on time, but the new fighters, the Swifts 
and Hunters ordered early in 1951 and evolved each from 
a long line of prototypes, are still not in service, and their 
record raises fears that the pattern may be repeated when 
the time comes to deliver the big bombers, the all-weather 
fighters, and the supersonic generation of machines already 
treading on their heels. 

The responsibility for this sorry record is divided fairly 
equally between the Ministries involved and the aircraft 
industry. Some of the reasons for delay go right back to 
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A span of only 20 years separates the first from the last draw- 
ing on these pages and they illustrate the remarkable evolution, 
from bi-plane to missile, that has taken place during the 
period. The first aircraft, the bi-plane Gloster Gladiator, 
dates from 1934. The second, the Supermarine Spitfire (1936) 
was the finest fighting machine of its day. The struts have 
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1951, when the performance requirements for the tw. 
fighters were first drawn up. These were a great deal le: 
stringent than the standard of performance that the sam 
aircraft are expected to meet today. The power of the Avo» 
engines in the fighters has risen from 6,500 pounds thrust 1 
a figure in the region of 10,000 pounds, The standar. 
20 mm cannon have been replaced by heavier, faster firing 
more powerful 30 mm cannon that were themselves only o: 
the drawing board when the fighters were ordered. Radio 
too, has changed, and combat altitudes and relative speeds 
However much “ stretch” may have been designed into th: 
two machines—and the evidence suggests it was not to 
great—these changes in elements outside the designer’: 
control mean modifications ; modifications mean time, anc 
time means delays. Some delay has therefore been inevit 
able. Its cause lies in the relaxation of international tension 
that gave the services time to reconsider their requirement: 
in the light of new technical advances. 

Other delays, however, have been due to defects in th« 
aircraft themselves. Almost all aircraft go through th< 
equivalent of teething troubles, but-some are affected mor 
seriously than others. The Swift has had a fairly unfor 
tunate history of minor ailments, the Hunter has had t 
undergo one major modification and its equipment ha: 
needed adjustment. This is where the industry must bear 
a big share of the blame for delivery delays. It is difficul: 
not to believe that the most serious troubles of the two 
fighters could not have been recognised far sooner than 
appears to have been the case. This is, after all, the purpose 
of test flying. Earlier and more vigorous action in the 
factories to correct defects in design could have cut months 
off the time it is going to take to get these machines into 
service. In the industry, there seems to have been a general, 
and understandably human, reluctance to acknowledge that 
the designs were capable of, or indeed needed, improvement 
and the faults in either aircraft do not seem to have come 
to light until they were handed over for testing by service 
representatives. 

In some other countries’ air forces, these troubles are 
allowed to work themselves out as the aircraft goes into 
service. The test flying that brings ‘such defects to light 
is done in this country at research establishments owned by 
the Government, although the pilots are many of them 
service pilots. In other countries, this procedure is simply 
replaced by what amounts to test flying by certain selected 
squadrons. This gives the impression of rapid aircraft 
development and delivery, and it quickly accumulates a 
substantial volume of test flying experience on any given 
aircraft. The British procedure is slower, more methodical, 
and probably less costly in terms of service pilots. A 
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gone from the wings, the fixed undercarriage has become 
retractable, and the nose has been fined down to reduce drag. 
The aerodynamic cleanness that made it stand out in its 
generation became a cardinal point of design once the jet 
engine came into service. The de Havilland Vampire (1945) 
is still the work horse of many air forces, but its straight 
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trained test pilot is less likely to come to harm in'a new and 
temperamental machine than an enthusiastic service flyer. 
There is no reason to believe that delays occur at the 
production stage. Tooling and production seem as rapid 
here as in any other country ; fresh modifications have in 
fact led to the piling up of half-finished aircraft and parts 
in factories while new drawings were prepared. The Hawker 
factories producing Hunters contain two. or three hundred 
complcte and half-complete machines waiting for their new 
dive brakes. The danger period lies rather in the interval 
after the first machine has flown and before it is cleared 
for service—in other words, during development flying. 
During this period, the test aircraft has to serve two 
masters ; it belongs to the manufacturer that built and 
designed it, it is also the special concern of the Ministry of 
Supply. It is test flown by the civilian pilots employed by 
the manufacturer to see that it meets the design specifica- 
tions. It is test flown by the service pilots at government 
experimental establishments to test its efficiency as a fight- 
ing machine, and it is at this second test stage, after the 
civil pilots have done their work, that most troubles come 
to light. A heavy responsibility therefore rests on the manu- 
facturers ; if their testing programmes are not sufficiently 
comprehensive, defects in performance that should have 
come to light earlier will go undetected until the aircraft 
has passed out of their hands and into those of the govern- 
ment’s test establishments. This is what seems to have 
happened with both the Swift and the Hunter. Fortun- 
ately, there is no evidence yet to suggest that it will happen 
with other aircraft on order even though some, like the 
Javelin, have had considerable development difficulties. 
These were foreseen and the Javelin is running on schedule. 


Speeding Deliveries 


The Ministry of Supply has been attempting to stream- 
line its machinery in order to cut down delays ; the Minister 
has suggested the changes may have lopped 18 months off 
delivery. One of the first steps was to appoint, some months 
ago, a member of the Air Council, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
John Baker, to the Ministry of Supply and to make him 
controller of aircraft supplies.° This means that the Air 
Council, when it asks for aircraft modifications, will be in 
no doubt about what those modifications will involve in 
terms of delivery delays and can weigh up whether the 
improvement in performance is really desirable or merely 
marginal. In the past they have not shown this awareness. 
Then, the Ministry has altered its ordering procedure so 
that where they once ordered two, they will now order a 
batch of prototypes. This should cut down delays that 
occur when one or both prototypes have been damaged and 
permit more test-flying hours to be piled up during a given 
period. Separate civil and military test flying will still be 
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wings have given way to the swept surfaces of the Hawker 
Hunter, due to come into service this year. The delta-winged 
Gloster Javelin is the prototype of a new class of fighter ; 
carrying a massive weight of search radar to track its target, 
armed with guided missiles to hound it down, yet still trans- 
sonic in spite of its size and weight. It is due for service in 
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the rule, and the military tests do not begin until the manu- 
facturer is satisfied with the machine. Complete tele- 
scoping of test flying is therefore not envisaged at this stage. 
The more complex the aircraft themselves become, the more 
serious, too, will be delays over which neither manufacturer 
nor ministry have control—delays from bad weather, A 
test pilot in a new aircraft must have clear weather over his 
airfield before he can risk take-off and landing in a new 
untried aircraft. In this country, all too often test flying is 
held up by cloud. The Americans, even the French, can 
test all or most of the year round, and this is beginning to 
pay them dividends. New aircraft have to be cajoled into 
the air like nervous fledgelings, and if British aircraft are 
moved, say to the Middle East for testing, then they are 
far from their factories and the constant adjustments that 
they need may be difficult to make. 

These factors are all more serious for fighters than they 
are for bombers, because in a single-seat machine, every- 
thing must be done by one man, while in a bomber there 
is a full crew to follow the instruments. Bomber progress 
is, on the whole, rather more encouraging ; the first of the 
big machines, the Vickers Valiant, is coming off the pro- 
duction lines now and should bé in service before the end 
of the year. But in criticising the industry for its delays in 
fighter -deliveries, which are at least in part traceable to 
defects in design and during subsequent development and 
to some lack of appreciation of the growing role of equip- 
ment, as distinct from the airframe, in aircraft design, it is 
only fair to add that had the expected emergency developed 
in, say 1953, there would have been no delay in putting 
either fighter into service. What are today regarded as 
faults in design can mostly be traced to a compromise by 
the designer who was trying, in the red heat of rearmament, 
to put a workable fighting machine into the air 
as early as possible, knowing that later, improved 
marks could be evolved on the production line. 

The tension relaxed just when their machines 

were undergoing test. Where the designers and 

the manufacturers are open to criticism is in 

their reluctance to adjust their own outlook to 

this change in circumstances. However, the 

record of the past few years does raise a much 

broader question sometimes heard in the Air 

Ministry as well as the industry ; that is, whether 

the Air Ministry’s own performance require- 

ments have always. been properly drafted. 

Some of the most spectacularly successful 

aircraft have been rejected in their draft stages 

by the Air Ministry. The de Havilland Mosquito 

was one ; the big de Havilland Gyron engine (still unseen) 
was another, and the Folland Gnat may be a third. 
Designers are sometimes—though admittedly not always— 
the best judges of what is aerodynamically possible. 
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1956. The last manned aircraft, the American Douglas X-3, 
ts the forerunner of those designed to fly at Mach 3, but 
already the manned fighter ts surrendering some. of its duties 
to wingless, almost tailless, unmanned missiles. The 


American Nike, shown, as is only appropriate, climbing up 


the page, is in service with anti-aircraft batteries. 
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The Industry’s Balance Sheet 


ow big a part does the air industry play in the national 
H economy ? If to the annual turnover of the manu- 
facturers (about £230* million) and their component 
suppliers (£70 million) is added that of the airlines ({/50 to 
60 million) the airports and navigation services ({11 
million), the research and development establishments (an 
unknown figure, perhaps £90 million out of a total vote of 
£140 million) and the flying requirements of the services 
(about £380 million for the RAF excluding aircraft pur- 
chases), then the annual expenditure on matters to do with 
the building, the development and the operating of aircraft 
begins to approach a figure of £800 million a year. Already 
it involves a total of more than 600,000 people, 2.5 per cent 
of the working population. 

This is necessarily the roughest and most ready of calcula- 
tions. The Air Ministry and the Navy (a third of whose 
manpower is engaged now on flying duties) expect between 
them to spend £180 million on aircraft during the current 
year. The actual value of the machines produced by the 
industry during the same period is likely to be smaller ; 
it was intended to hold defence production in the industry 
steady at about £150 million. Then, most of the industry’s 
research and development is financed by the Ministry of 
Supply and no details of this expenditure are ever revealed. 
What these estimates do serve to illustrate is the size of the 
contribution made to the air industry—air transport as 
well as aircraft manufacture—from the national exchequer. 

The airlines are no longer costing the tax-payer {11 
million annually in the form of subsidies as they did in 
1948. Nevertheless, in its past financial year (the accounts 
for which have not yet been published) British European 
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Airways is said to have had an even bigger net loss than 
the £1.§ million of the previous year. A vital but indirect 
contribution is made to air transport by the navigation 
services and the airports provided by the Ministry of 
Transport. The Ministry is spending about {11 million 
this year ; it will get back about £3 million in the form of 
rents and landing fees from the airlines and a fair propor- 
tion of this will be in foreign currencies. The net cost to 
the tax-payer of air transport might be said to be roughly 
£9 million a year, on the assumption that BEA’s operating 
losses are by now beginning to shrink. 

Aircraft exports, which last year reached £64 million 


* It is calculated that the industry produces about £1,000 per 
worker. Present labour force, 231,000. 
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(most of it military), are not Jikely to be any higher this ye 7, 
Civil production, much of it for export, is not likely to rea -h 
much more than £15 million, most of which will 
accounted for by 25 Viscounts, which will be Vickers’ to: al 
for the year. Had Comet production not been stopped, the 
civil and the export total would have been substanti: ly 
higher, and will in any case increase as Britannia product n 
gets under way. A balance sheet drawn up on this bs is 
might therefore show that the direct contribution of the «ir 
transport and manufacturing industry is at present in the 
order of about £140 million allowing for some element of 
the value of components, and should rise as aircraft expos 
and air traffic both expand. On the debit side, known Gove: 1- 
ment expenditure is running at the rate of about £570 million 
during the current financial year, and a big unknown 
Government contribution is being made in the form f 
research grants and direct experimental work carried out ty 
the Government. It may be thought unfair to set down 
the cost of running the RAF (£380 million), as distinct from 
providing its aircraft,in a balance sheet of this kind. ‘f 
it is excluded, the estimated: annual turnover works out :t 
about_{370 million to £420 million, depending on the size 
of the unknown research contributions. To this the air 
transport and manufacturing industry is contributing about 
a third. This is quite a creditable performance. 


Working in the Air 


HE British airlines employ, in round figures, ab 
T 30,000 people and more than 26,0c0 of them work for 
the two nationalised air corporations. Yet the industry’s 
labour problem, if it can be described as such, is centred 
on the 12 per cent who are engaged on flying dutic 
The difficulties can be summed up very briefly: pilots are 
difficult to recruit and stewardesses are difficult to retain 
In a typical big airline like British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration, employing nearly 17,000 people, about half are 
ground engineers and airport staff, working three shifts 2 
day seven days a week ; fewer than 2,000 are classed as air 
crew. 

The pilots, who can.earn up to £2,395 a year, plus over- 
seas flight allowances, and whose starting pay in the rank 0! 
second officer is £955, are the most difficult to find becaus: 
the airlines want men who can already fly. When civ! 
aviation was a small industry, the airlines relied on ad hoc 
recruitment of ex-RAF men, and during the past few years 
they have been able to take their pick from the steady flow 
of ex-National Service pilots. Now this supply has been 
cut off at-source because the RAF will no longer give flying 
instruction to recruits unless they will stay in the service 
Moreover, the RAF is at pains to retain the type of pilot 
that the airlines would most like to have. 

Unless a new pilot breeding ground is found the. airlines 
face a crisis, and in the not too distant future at that. It 
has been estimated that the industry is going to need an 
annual intake of 70 to 100 pilots to keep its services manned. 
Most civil pilots retire between the ages of 45 and 50 
although some are still flying in their middle fifties, and in 
the past four years BOAC’s annual rate of turnover has 
been about § per cent. The airlines have sent a memoran- 
dum to the Minister of Transport suggesting that the only 
way to prevent the supply of civil pilots from coming to 2 
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BOMBS “AWAY ”—The story of an R.A.F. bombeg 
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Dreams of ‘Tomorrow 


The first chapters of the Delta story have now been written. And what splendid 
reading they make ! When the Avro VULCAN, world’s first 4-jet delta bomber, 
made its debut in August 1952, it provided one of those rare milestones in aviation 
which mark a truly significant departure from conventional design. 

This. bomber was a clear First. It was followed by other operational types in the 
U.K. and the U.S.A.:and experimental designs in Sweden and France. 

As the story unfolds, this new shape so brilliantly pioneered by Avro, 

promises to be an arrowhead of aeronautical progress for years to come. 

With its remarkable performance and exceptional safety, the Delta, in 
developed form, will be used to provide sustained flight beyond the sound 
barrier. It may also prove best in those vast empty regions beyond the 
stratosphere where speed will be measured in thousands of miles per hour. 

But in the aircraft industry, dreams like this are realised only after years of 
intensive research and development. Avro know this and are 

providing their designers, technicians and production engineers with 

the most advanced equipment that modern science can offer. 

No wonder that in the half-century of their history, Avro have played 

no small part in man’s conquest of the air - the AVRO 504, the Anson, the 
Lancaster, all immortals, and now the Vulcan ! Tomorrow ... ? 


A.V. Roe & COMPANY LIMITED 


Manchester, England } 
Member of The Hawker Siddeley Group] ne 
Pioneer . .. and World Leader in Aviation ex se ne | a 
<—S- = 
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HE MEASURE OF efficiency of an airliner is its 
<0 aad make a profit when carrying fluctuating 

loads over varying distances. It is not com- 
petitive in the world market if it does so only under 
favourable route and load conditions. The economics 
depend to a very large extent on engine life, power, 
and above all, fuel consumption. Modern piston 
engines run for 1,000 hours between overhaul, give 
upwards of 3,000 hp and have a fuel consumption of 
4 Ib per hp per hour, which in a four-engined airliner 
means about 1. mpg. Turbines can be expected to 
supersede piston engines only when they are con- 
clusively superior on all counts. 

Turbines are of two sorts—the turbojet which 
delivers its power in the form of an exhaust jet, and 
the turboprop which uses its power to drive a pro- 
peller. Both types of turbine can match the piston 
engine in longevity and outclass it in power. It is on 
fuel consumption that the two types of turbine differ. 
The consumption of the turbojet is about twice that 
of a comparable piston engine. This would not matter 
so much if the turbojet could do double the amount 
of work by flying twice as fast as the piston engine, 
but in the event. an increase in cruising speed beyond 
about 400 mph does not bring about a commensurate 
gain in average journey speed. High fuel consumption 
is therefore a very real difficulty to the turbojet. In 
order to reduce its fuel consumption as much as 
possible, the jet aircraft must fly high; it is, in prac- 
tice, locked inflexibly to a narrow band of altitudes 
in the fringes of the stratosphere. And the high wind 


velocities at these great altitudes make close time- 
keeping on east-west routes difficult on a year round 
basis. 

In the turboprop the fuel consumption problem is 
largely mastered because this type of turbine, unlike 
the turbojet, makes use of the highly efficient pro- 
peller. Moreover, the turboprop airliner can cruise 
economically at any altitude between 15,000 and 
35,000 feet and thus, by flying at the appropriate 
level, can minimise the effect of headwinds and take 
advantage of tailwinds. This flexibility of operation is 
a feature of the Britannia airliner which, now in pro- 
duction, is powered with Bristol Proteus turboprop 
engines. The Proteus 755 develops 4,150 hp and is 
thus a good deal more powerful than current piston 
engines. its consumption is some 10 per cent greater 
but this is more than offset by using a cheaper fuel. 

A pointer tothe importance of fuel consumption 
is that fuel costs amount to the largest single item of 
operational expenditure in the average airline. Thus 
the air industry’s long-range vehicles 
capable of carrying big payloads at peak periods must 
also have a fuel consumption which enables them to 
carry economically the smaller payloads of the off- 
season. Piston engines do this now and airlines will 
buy the turbines that can lift bigger loads faster and 
cheaper. There is a vast world investment in the 
piston engine and it will only be worth staking the 
future on a new prime mover that is markedly superior 
all round. The true civil and military workhorse engine 
is the turboprop. 
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sudden stop is to provide a scholarship training scheme 
that would cover elementary flying instruction up to the 
minimum standard required of recruits by the airlines. To 
allow for wastage, about 400 boys would have to be given 
scholarships each year to provide for a minimum of 75 
qualified’pilots. The:cost of the scheme—which needless to 
say was to be financed by the Exchequer—was put at 
£250,000 a year. Hach pilot would therefore cost the 
country more than £2,500—a modest sum, perhaps, besides 
the £25,000 that it costs to train a bomber pilot. 

The industry has no difficulty in recruiting stewardesses, 
rather the contrary. The girls start at {£5 17s. 6d. a week 
and can go up to £7 17s. 6d. ; in addition they get a {2a 
week flying allowance. But it takes eight to ten weeks to 
train a stewardess, and the cost to BOAC is £200. The 
corporation loses on the average one trained girl a week 
out of a staff of about 250. In other words, merely to keep 
up its numbers, BOAC has’ to spend nearly £10,500 a year 
on the training of stewardesses alone? The corporation’s 
total training bill works out at {1 million a year. At this 
rate of expenditure, it is not surprising that the airlines 
want the Government to undertake preliminary pilot training 
rather than to do it themselves. But this particular 
domestic crisis in the airlines does raise the broader problem 
of whether the air industry, meaning by that the airlines, 
the manufacturers and the flying sections of the services, 
will find the recruits that they need without some encourage- 
ment to private flying. Would the motor imdustry and the 
read haulage industry be as strong as they are today if 
private ownership of a motor-car had been squeezed out 
ef existence as private flying has been by a cunning com- 
bination of controls and prohibitive cost? If young men 
could afford to fly privately, the supply of pilots, for the 
RAF and the airlines, might alter overnight. 


Metals for the Designer 


AST week’s disclosure by Henry Wiggin and Company 
L of details of the performance of its gas turbine alloy 
Nimonic 95, and of its successful extrusion of hollow blade 
sections with axial air passages for turbine cooling, forms a 
fresh instalment in one of the most remarkable success 
serials in the history of engineering materials. From the 
first, aircraft development made peculiar. demands for 
strength and lightness in materials ; with the advent of the 
gas turbine those demands became extraordinarily stringent 
and relentlessly increasing. The Nimonic series of nickel- 
based high-temperature alloys has so far kept pace with 
these increasing demands, and these alloys are still used for 
the moving blades of every British gas turbine yet 
developed. Forecasts that designers would soon need to 
turn to metal-ceramic materials or molybdenum-rich alloys 
have not yet come true ; partly because such materials as 
sintered titanium carbide have proved too brittle, in spite 
of their other excellent qualities at high temperatures, and 
partly because the development of cooling techniques has 
moderated the increase in operating temperatures for the 
turbine rotor. 

Titanium, as an alloying ingredient as well as a sintered 
carbide, can improve performance at high temperatures ; it 
is a significant element in most of the latest alloys. But 
as an engineering metal for aircraft, titanium is only a 
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medium-weight, medium-temperature performer, and the 
extent torwhich it will be required for aircraft now on the 
drawing board is a matter for conjecture—and for some 
controversy. It is being used extensively in the axial com- 
pressors of the latest American gas turbines, m stages where 
light alloys will not stand the temperature and stainless 
steel; which will, weighs more than the designer will accept: 
Stainless steel is still accepted by most British designers— 
partly because British turbines 
are still slightly more efficient, 
and partly because American 
aircraft, type for type, are 
considerably heavier, and the 
American designer is there- 
fore prepared to pay more for 
critical reductions in weight ; 
the payment being possibly in 
performance, and certainly in 
money, since titanium-rich 
alloys cost perhaps 40 times 
as much as stainless steel. The 
second role for titanium in 
military aircraft may be less 
= oe Se E open to dispute if more 
High Duty Alloys’ 12,000 ten remote in time; at speeds of 

forging press. Mach 1.5 to Mach 3 (see glos- 
sary), where the airframe skin temperature may reach 
250 degrees Centigrade, titanium may replace the really 
light alloys. 

There. remain elements of conjecture, therefore, in the 
demand for titanium for British aircraft. The plant now 
under construction by Imperial Chemical Industries will 
offer 1,500 tons of titanium sponge a year by about 1956, 
against an American output by that time of possibly 20,000 
tons or more of finished titanium products (which represent 
about 60 per cent of sponge output by weight). Within the 
industry some concern is occasionally expressed over 
Britain’s becoming dependent, for a metal that is so difficult 
to produce, on only one major plant ; but not many people 
seem afraid that the actual volume of output will be 
insufficient. 





Flying Saucers and the Sound Barrier 


NEW folk!ore has grown up around the aircraft industry. 
The gremlins of a generation ago have all but died 
out ; some, SO it is said, can still be found lurking in elderly 
service aircraft but the breed has generally failed to survive 
in a jet environment. They have given place to sonic bangs 
from the broken sound barrier ; to the heat barrier ; and 
to flying Saucers with their space crews. Each of the new 
legends has a foundation of fact. The sound barrier is not 
the impenetrable wall of compressed sound waves it was 
once thought to be. There are special stresses and shock 
waves that make flying conditions particularly unpleasant 
and dangerous in the region of the “ sound barrie; ” (more 
correctly, the trans-sonic zone: see glossary), but they are 
not by any means impossible. 
Scientists are sceptical about the amount of damage that 
can be caused by a single sonic bang. The shock waves that 
create it have travelled a considerable distance before they 
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hit the ground and. have lost. much of their force. The 
Ministry of Supply has made some small ex gratia’ payments 
when damage has been claimed, but without admitting any 
liability. But if and when aircraft fly at supersonic speeds 
in level flight, and at low altitude—as the new P.1 fighter 
might do—then scientists talk of the shock waves spreading 
out cone-wise around it and raking the ground under its 
path. The damage caused could be considerable. Low- 
level test flying of these aircraft may have to take place 
well out to sea and there has been some suggestion that the 
use of these shock waves as a weapon deserves study. 

The heat barrier—the point where- heat engendered by 
friction begins to melt the aircraft—has also.a basis in fact. 
In the speed range between twice and three times that. of 
sound (1,500 to 2,300 mph) heat friction will be such that 
designers will have progressively to provide refrigeration for 
the pilot (at present they are heating his cabin), to make 
increasing allowance for the effect of surface heat on the 
materials ef which the aircraft is built, and finally to discard 
conventional construction materials altogether. 

Most flying saucers turn out tobe either meteorological 
balloons or tricks of light. For one or two, no explanation 
exists. It is technically possible to build a saucer-shaped 
aircraft, and one is under development in Canada but has 
not yet flown. It is also technically ‘possible to build a 
space station, a satellite planet to circle the earth in its own 
artificial, eternal orbit. In the United States there is some 
pressure on the government to undertake a project of this 
kind, in spite of its exorbitant cost in scientific man-power. 
Seme scientists speculate on whether the Soviet Union 
might not be undertaking something along these lines, and 
add to the store of folk lore by asking whether the occasional 
flying saucer is not a Russian technician who has missed 
his bearings on the return to earth. 


The Expense of Airports 


IRPORTS represent the fixed assets of the air transport 
A industry. . There are 30 in this country that are 
controlled, maintained, and paid for by the Government ; 
their annual cost—without making, any allowance for either 
depreciation or capital charges—works out at between £3.5 
and {4 million a year. Their revenue in this present financial 
year, mainly from landing fees, rents and the sale of con- 
cessions, is put provisionally at £3 million, including 
£500,000 from sales of aircraft and buildings, but neither 
costs nor revenue can be accurately predicted. At the 
present time, it is believed that a deficit of £500,000 a year 
is being incurred on airfield operations, excluding technical 
services—a big improvement since the days in 1948-49 
when the airports were losing double this sum. In the 
foreseeable future, the Ministry of Transport may yet break 
even on its airport operations. It will certainly break even 
very soon at London Airport. 

Up to the end of March, {£19 million had been spent at 
London Airport in providing the bare essentials for efficient 
handling of international traffic ; it will take a total of £26 
million to complete the project. Present running costs are 
put at £900,000 a year, and income at £840,000: there is 
not much doubt that, unless there is a sudden drop in traffic, 
income will soon outstrip current expenses. What it may 
never do is to provide any margin for the service of the 
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immense capital sums sunk in the airport. These have to b» 
debited to the invisible, inassessable, but real amount of ext: » 
business brought into the country by the airlines. Most ; 

the capital so far spent has gone on providing the three pai: ; 
of parallel runways and their approaches that give London 
its characteristic star shape, and make take-off and landir - 
possible whatever the direction of the wind. In proportio: 
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the cost of essential navigational lighting systems, radio 


communication and even radar equipment, is small, 
although the manning of these technical aids accounts for a 
big part of thevairport’s running costs. From the pilot's 
point of view, London is probably the best equipped 
airport in the world. Its radar cover is certainly the most 
comprehensive, with high-altitude radar covering a 150-mile 
radius, short-range (15 mile) radar for controlling the 
approach of an aircraft to the runway and a new low-level 
set (just being installed) to monitor the movement of the 
aircraft on the ground. It is an important factor in safety, 
but it also makes for ‘efficient control and cuts down 
congestion in the air above the airport. a 

The next stage is to provide some of the amenities that 
have so far been conspicuously absent. The central terminal 
area, which will hold the permanent control tower and the 
passenger handling buildings, is now being developed ; the 
tunnel leading to it is already finished. Rents and conces- 
sions in this area will bring in fresh revenue, but the airport 
authorities are also out to induce as many international 
operators as they can to make London their European head- 
quarters. The importance of rents is shown in the Minis- 
try’s estimated revenue from airports. Landing fees for the 
coming year are put at £1.3 million, rents and concessions 
and services to tenants at {1.2 million, a proportion of 
which will be paid in dollars. There is no reason any 
longer to believe the designers of London airport set their 
sights too high. The increase in traffic is rapidly catching 
up with their plans, and it is becoming apparent that if air 
transport is to continue to flow smoothly, this is the order 
of investment needed in any big international airport. 


The Investors’ Assessment 


\ 
VER the last three years aircraft shares have been gaining 
in status in the eyes of investors. Those long lean 
years between the wars, when public policy had turned its 
back on military aircraft, seem to have been forgotten. 
Perhaps some of the speculative prizes of the prewar years, 
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G) Aluminium Paste for Paint 


The new Coryton Oil Refinery of the Vacuum Oil Company is an out- 
standing example.of the large-scale industrial use of aluminium paint. BA 
Aluminium Paste was used by the Indestructible Paint Co. Ltd., for the aluminium 
paint applied to the many complicated structures at this Refinery. 

Aluminium paint is particularly suitable for such applications since, besides 
providing a clean, attractive and protective coating, its high heat reflectivity 
reduces losses by evaporation. 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO LTD 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SsWi 
© 
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MORE POWER AT LOWER COST 


The Eland is a propeller-turbine aero-engine designed for use 
with a single rotation propeller. It is light in relation to its 
power and its fuel consumption is extremely low, The small 
cowled diameter of the Eland (36” for 3,000 e.h.p.) gives it 
a very high aerodynamic efficiency. 
All these factors make the Eland an engine of 
unusual interest to operators, and a fine example of the 
Napier principle: more power at lower cost. 


N A P J EF R Partners in Progress with The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Ltd. 


D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED + LONDON - W.3 
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for investors who were lucky enough 


out a depressed company just on the point of 
developing a successful aircraft, have also 


vanished. But recently the investor in 


shares has not done badly. A steady demand for 


military aircraft now gives a solid back 


the industry and attractive possibilities for 
selling civil aircraft for export adds the specula- 
tive spice. An important export business is 
being built up. The very fact of the formation 


of Air Finance with the best City 
(Finance Corporation for Industry 


behind it to the extent of £10 million) provides 


a hall mark of respectability. 


The imagination of investors has now been fired. The 
market had a recent example when a BBC feature 
depicting Folland Aircraft and the Gnat brought a host of 
small buying orders for Folland shares into the market. 


That and hopes of a Nato order for the 


do with the rise in the Folland 1os. shares to 22s. 6d. than 


to pick 


aircraft 


bone to 


backing 
stands 





Lockheed XFV-I 
Vertical take-off. 


Gnat have more to 


Vocabulary of Speed 





LIVING IN THE AIR il 


the rumours (on which the market at present 
places no reliance) of a merger involving the 
company. The yield obtainable from leading 
aircraft shares has now shrunk to a fraction over 
4 per cent, a figure which not only shows them 
to be popular with the investing public, but 
also suggests that the scope for further advance 
must be limited. 

The capitalisation of the industry has, how- 
ever, been growing with its profits. No less than 
7 leading aircraft companies including Hawker 
Siddeley, Rolls-Royce and Vickers have ex- 
panded their capital during the last three years, 
generally on terms advantageous to existing 
shareholders, and more capital may still be needed. 
Earnings have also been expanding in the latest accounting 
periods. It is still a growing industry and there is no reason 
to assume. that the expansion has reached its limits yet. 
But it is advisable to remember that present share prices 
discount considerable further growth. 


The language of speed has many of the features of a rapidly changing patois to which advances in technology are 
constantly adding new words and phrases and giving familiar terms new and unfamiliar meanings. The following glossary 
to keep aerodynamically up to date without the necessity of becoming deeply 


is designed for the layman who wants 


Aircraft Types 


Bomber, light. To be used mainly for 
attacking enemy supply lines and rear 
installations in support of ground troops, 
e.g., Canberra. Not to be confused with 
fighter-bomber. Cost £100,000. 


Bomber, medium. Effective over a range 
of 3,000 miles, e.g., Vickers Valiant. Pre- 
viously described as long-range or heavy. 
Cost £400,000 to £600,000 according to 
size and range. 


Bomber, long-range or inter-continental. 
Range of approximately 6,000 miles, 
e.g., American ten-engined B 36. 


Fighter. Basic day interceptor capable of 
sonic or supersonic speeds (see speed). 
At this stage, not radar-equipped. E.g., 
Swift, Hunter. Cost £70,000. 


Fighter, light. Broadly defined as a 
stripped-down version of current stan- 
dard day fighters, where the elimination 
of some equipment, range or armament 
makes it possible to reduce the size, 
weight and cost of the fighter compared 
with a standard machine. The term 
“light” is relative. E.g., 

Fighter, light British. Weighs about 
6,000 compared ” 
with 16,000 Ib for a vt 
Swift or Hunter. E.g., 
Folland Gnat. Fewer 
radio channels. Two 
cannon against four. 
Cost £25,000. 
Fighter, light United 
States. Weighs about 
16,000 16 eorhpared 
with 20,000 Ib for North American 
Sabre and about 30,000 Ib for Super- 
Sabre. Several under development. 


Fighter, ground-attack. Armoured ver- 
sion of a day fighter with modified 
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Folland Gnat 
All-flying tail low position: See also P.1. 


involved in technicalities. 


sighting equipment for attacking ground 
targets. Usual armament is rocket and 
bombs. In some countries, e.g., France, 
special aircraft for ground attack duties 
only have been developed. 


Fighter, all - weather. 
Equipped with search 
radar for locating enemy 
aircraft at great altitude 
at night, i cloud, or in 
any other condition where 
normal .visual interception is not pos- 
sible. Eg., Gloster favelin. Cost 
£120,000. 


Fighter, vertical take-off. Designed to 
take off and land vertically or almost 
vertically without a runway. See illus- 
tration. Sometimes launched from a 
ramp. Strictly experimental. 


Altitude ; 
High. Now considered to be in the 
region of 12 miles, between 60,000 and 
70,000 feet. Previously only 8 miles or 
40,000 feet. Still rising. 

Drag. The resistance of the air to the 
passage of the aircraft. 


eel 


saa Engines 

fet. A basically simple 
engine of three stages; 
a compressor to com- 
press the air; a com- 
bustion chamber in 
which the compressed 
air is burnt with fuel; 
and a turbine in which 
the hot combustion 
gases are expanded. Drive comes from 
the force of the gases in the jet-pipe. 
Power measyred in pounds thrust. 
Derivatives are : — 


By-pass. Potentially the most important 


é: ty 
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English Electric P.i 


advance since the jet was developed. 
Consists of a. compressor placed: ahead 
of the main engine that feeds some 
partially compressed air into the engine, 
spills the rest round the outside of the 
engine into the jet pipe. 
Here it mixes with the hot 
jet gases, slows. them 
down so that less thrust 
is wasted in the air out- 
side the jet-pipe. Gives 
a big increase in power for lower fuel 
consumption. E.g., Rolls-Royce Conway. 


Ram-jet. Dispenses with compressor 
and turbine. Known as “flying stove- 
pipe.” Works only at ultra-high speeds 
where the engine moves so - rapidly 
that the air is “rammed” into it and 
automatically compressed. Used experi- 
mentally for some aircraft, and in minia- 
ture on the tips of helicopter rotors. 
Needs auxiliary power to bring aircraft 
to speed at which ram-jet can begin to 
function. 


Turbo-prop. The jet turbine is used to 
drive a conventional propeller through 
reduction gearing. Power measured in 
horse-power plus some residual jet 
thrust. Engines are sometimes coupled. 


Turbo-compound ; piston compound, 
A combination of gas turbine and 
reciprocating engine. Early American 
versions use the residual exhaust heat 
from a piston engine to drive 2 smail 
turbine. Later British versions link a 
full-scale diesel and gas turbine unit, and 
draw off the diesel exhaust at a point 
where it gives the most power to the gas 
turbine. Great fuel economy. 


Rocket. Works on chemical fuels, 
These are pumped into reaction 


chambers, and the drive comes from the 
force of the subsequent chemical  re- 
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atmeaspheric 


frequently 


motors do not need 
oxygen, aithough they 
catry liquid oxygen, and 
power in, unlike jet power, 


elective in outer space. 
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Fuel 


Aviauon gasoline. For piston engines. 


In the region of 130 octane ; high grade 
petrol plus exceedingly light off 


iract mrs 
Turbine fuel, cevil. Kerosine 


Turbine fuel, military. A combination 
kerounc and low grade petrol 
Known as “wide cut” Used not 
for technical reasons but because the 
amount of kerosine contained in every 
ton of crude oil is limited, and serious 
shortage would occur in wartmrne. 
Rocket fuels. Various chemicals 
dustrial alcohol, 
liquid oxygen, etc. 


cf 
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fuel 


In- 
hydrogen peroxide, 


Speed 
Mach member. The principal measure 
a speed. The speed of the aircraft 


dis 


vided by the speed of sound) When 
both are equal, the aircraft is flying at 
Mach 1. At Mach o.9 the aircraft is 
at less than the speed of sound ; at Mach 
2, at twice the speed of sound. 

Speed of sound. At sea level, 760 miles 
an hour, falling roughly 2} miles an 
hour with every 1,000 feet of altitude 
up to 36,000 {t. 


7rans-somc, An important range of 


speed that begins at about Mach og 
when some of the air flowing over the 
wings reaches sonic speed and ends in 
the region of Mach 1.2 to 1.8 (depending 
on design) when all the air passing 
over the aircraft has reached sonic 
speed. Flying conditions in this region 
are comparatively difficult. 


Super-sonic. Reserved for speeds above 
that of sound; “sonic” being applied 
to flight at the speed of sound. 


Tails 

A tail provides the rudder for an aircraft 
on the upright fin. Elevators on the 
horizontal fins damp out pitching and 


oscillations that would otherwise happen 
at high speeds, and give control during 


air is violently disturbed as it flows over 
the front of the aircraft ; by the tm 
reaches the tail, it is turbulent and 
to put great strain on tail members. On 
multi-engined jet aircraft the horizontal 
tail must also be placed away from the 
pet blast 


= 
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All-fiying tail. Very new. Essential on a 
modern high-speed fighter. In the 


trans-sonic region the high speed airflow 
shock 


and waves on the tail set up 


pressure changes that 
severely reduce the 
effectiveness of the tail 





whole horizontal fin is 


made moveable, and 
Butterfly Tal ot only a _ small 
part of its rear section, these pressure 


changes are made more manageable. 
The effects of high-speed flying also 
explain why some of the horizontal fins 
on modern fighters are placed low down 
on the fuselage. See illustration— 
English Electric P.z. Folland Gnat. 


Butterfly tail is a device to save weight. 
The elevators on the two fins do the work 
of a rudder. Not widely used. 


A high tail is used to lift the horizontal 
fins clear of the turbulent air from the 
body of the aircraft. 
Size of any tail can be 
reduced, the further the 
elevators are carried 
from the aircraft’s centre 
of gravity. They 
become more effective 
as the distance increases, 
The -upright fin has to 
be unusually strong to carry the weight 
and stress. . See illustration. _ Handley 
Page Victor; Gloster Favelin. 


Twin-boom tails are used to place the 
tail at a reasonable working : distance 
from the. air- 
craft’s céntre of 
gravity- without 
having the extra 
weight. of a long 
fuselage and jet- 
pipe. See illus- 
tration. Widely 





High 
Tail 





Twin-boom Tail 
used by de Havilland company. . 
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Tailless. Aircraft carries the elev: 
on the wing, and has no horizonta! 
Saves weight and structural! stiffenin. 
delta wing makes this possibic. 
illustration Avro Vulcan. 
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Weapons 

Atomic. Principally bombs drop 
from great heights (see altitude) 
homed on to their target. 

Cannon high-explosive. Modern Bri: sh 
fighters are armed with cannon firing 
high explosive shells. Latest mark is 
30 mm. Aden on Hunter and Swi/t 
Guided. Containing electronic con'ro! 
mechanisms, designed to seek out the 
target. Capable of altering course during 
flight. 

Pilotless aircraft. An unmanned missi\« 
flying on a pre-set course. Lacks the 
flexibility of a guided weapon. 

Rocket. Small rockets are used as arma- 
ment for fighters. Guided weapon: 
frequently but not inevitably use rocket 
power. 


be 


Win 
Swept. Used only for high-speed air- 
craft. Intended to reduce drag at high 


(trans-sonic) speeds by postponing the 
time when the flow of air over the wing 
reaches sonic speed. Harder to handle 
at low speed than a straight wing. There 
are many Variants: 

Delta. A swept wing filled into a solid 
triangle. Gives great strength, and pro- 
vides fuel tankage that would other- 
wise have to go in a bigger fuselage. 
E.g., Avro Vulcan, Gloster Favelin. 
Crescent ; cranked. Swept at the root 
of the wing to reduce drag caused by 
thick. wingroot, but straightened and 
thinned at the tip to improve handling 
at low speed. E.g., Vickers Valiant ; 
Handley Page Victor. 

Variable sweep. After take-off with 
wings only partially swept, means are 
provided to sweep them back more 


sharply in flight. Strictly experi- 
mental. 
Aeroisoclinic. Design to reduce the 


twisting that occurs when a thin swept 
wing is flexed or bent. Can usefully be 
combined with all-moving tip controls. 


Short Sherpa. 
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First of its type ever produced, the 
Clavioline Electronic Keyboard 
made by Selmer of London, is now 
in regular use in radio and television 
studios. 


for new ideas 


— ask 





PARENT COMPANY OF 


PRODUCTS IRELUBDE:? Ingots and Billets INTERNATIONAL ALLOYS, LTD. 
Sand and Die-Castings RENFREW FOUNDRIES, LTD. 
Bars, Sections, Tubes and Forgings SOUTHERN FORGE, LTD. 
Buildings and Engineering Structures S.M.D. ENGINEERS, LTD. 
Containers and Food Equipment WARWICK PRODUCTION CO., LTD. 


ALMIN LIMITED - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS - Telephone FARNHAM COMMON 595 
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First of its type ever produced, the 
Clavioline Electronic Keyboard 
made by Selmer of London, is now 
in regular use in radio and television 
studios. 


for new ideas 
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Sheep delight 


A perfect gift to the most critical 
palate, Pintail is an exceptionally fine 
sherry, both pale and beautifully 
dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this 
proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 42/7d ; 
subsequent supplies at £12 
per dozen bottles. Your orders 


will have prompt attention. 


Established 1800 MATTHEW CLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND, 
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Two’s Company... 
with PLAYER'S 
N°S 
fhe Quality 
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Reckon up everything you get from 
Avon H.M. tyres... (1) Greater 
road-grip from the extra wide ttead 
(2) The comforting acsurance of safety 
from improved braking (3) Above all, 
higher mileage—because the tread is 
deeper and thicker. It must add up to 
the best tyre investment you can make. 
Thousands of motorists have 


already proved it does! 


ACHIEVEMENT 
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The World Overseas 


Fizzkrieg Over Goa 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


R NEHRU is right ; there. is something of the comic 
opera about Goa, It is all so small-scale, so 


Ruritanian. The march of the volunteers, heralded for 
weeks, which turns out, as a Bombay weekly called it, a 
fizzkrieg ; the Portuguese troop movements which never 
afiect more than a few hundred men, the Portuguese war- 
ships which are never bigger than frigates, the Portuguese 
evasion of their own ultimatum about neutral observers ; 
it is all more like a South Sea romance than a modern 
nationalist movement. 

But underneath the musical comedy and the anti-climax, 
Indians are deeply serious about Goa ; the mere existence of 
Portuguese rule is to them a major proof that colonialism is 
quite as much a menace as Communism, and that the West 
is hopelessly colonial. Indians wonder, for example, why 
Great Britain could not have recommended its oldest ally 
io negotiate, as well as advising a Commonwealth partner 
against a violence it never intended ; while British press 
hostility and talk of “hypocrisy” and “Hindu 
fg ~) imperialism” have seemed to some to prove that the 

colonial leopard never changes his spots. To Indians all 

this seems deliberate spleen, for to them Goa is, quite 

simply, part of India, as much part of India as Caldis, even 

when English, was of France. They regard the Portuguese 

claim that it is part of Portugal as merely impudent ; for 

them no place can be part of a country from which it is 
separated by several thousand miles of ocean. 

There is, therefore, for Indians, really nothing to discuss. 

Gva is a part of themselves, separated from them only by a 


bisitpee tle 


ty ‘| colonialism so out-of-date that it will not even discuss its 
| own liquidation. In India the words “Portugal” and 
. F: “mediaeval ” go automatically together ; Goa is doubly an 
, ‘)) = offence because Portugal is a dictatorship. It is not forgotten 
. that Goa harboured Axis ships in the last war. 

ke. Links with India 


On the standard tests of European nationalism, indeed, 
Gea is Indian. Racially, Goa’s population is indistinguish- 
able from the people of neighbouring Ratnagiri or Karwar 
while the inhabitants of Daman and Diu are pure Gujerati ; 
the number of Portuguese is infinitesimal, and of mixed 
"| bloods quite small. A surprisingly high proportion of the 
|} better classes claim to have no Portuguese blood at all, 
perhaps because of the habit, still found among Catholics, 

of continuing to marry only those who were of the same 
: Hindu caste before conversion. Linguistically, the mother 
E tongue of Goa is Konkani, that of Daman and Diu Gujerati. 
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Not many more can speak Portuguese than English. 
Religiously, Daman and Diu have a large Hindu majority, 
Goa itself a small one. Only in the area immediately around 
Panjim and old Goa, the so-called Old Conquests, is there 
a Catholic majority. And Goa’s Catholicism, with its 
memories of caste, has about it a faint Indian flavour, a 
flavour one finds again only in Mangalore or the Bombay 
suburbs. 


Economically, Goa is already part of India. Its connec- 
tions with Portugal, beyond the Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino, are negligible. Its currency, many of its bigger 
businessmen, the labourers who work its iron and man- 

ganese and docks are 

3. all Indian. The 

« hinterland of its port 

is Indian, its little 
railway is worked by 
India, and- though 
manganese and iron 
ore exports have be- 
come important. of 
recent years, the 
main exports of all 
the Portuguese pos- 

MILES < sessions are still the 

Ee 4 £8-10 million a year 
of liquor, gold and 
luxuries which are smuggled into India, and the tourists 
and remittances which come from India. Above all, almost 
the whole Goan middle class are dependent for a career, 
and indeed for much of their higher education, upon India. 
There are no jobs in Goa, and the few there are are held by 
Portuguese or mixed bloods. Of the dozen high officials, 
only two are Goans, and they are recently appointed ; even 
the Customs men, or the village headmen of Nagar Haveli 
have usually been mixed bloods. There are probably more 
Goan officers in the Indian Army than Goan privates in the 
Portuguese Army. In Bombay there is a Goan Secretary 
to Government, a Goan is the editor of the leading news- 
paper, a.Goan will be the next chief engineer ; there are 
Goan trade union leaders, specialists, leaders of the Bar. 
In Goa the Archbishop is a Portuguese, in Bombay the 
Cardinal-Archbishop a Goan. 


Why there has been so little agitation in Goa so far, 
therefore, requires some explanation. Partly it is that Goa 
is a police state, though admittedly a rather inefficient one. 
There is no way for the public to express its opinion, not 
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even an elected municipality, and those who talk to one 
of the need for Goa to join India do so almost furtively. 
Was not Dr Gaitonde departed to Portugal and deprived of 
civic rights for ten years for just such a tea-table remark ? 
Partly it is that Goa is backward and rural. The modern 
middle class are all in India, and those on the edge of 
subsistence tend to be politically apathetic. One may 
remember the Slovaks and Ruthenians of 19th century 
Austria-Hungary. Partly it is the preponderant importance 
within Goa of the better class, Catholic, Portuguese-speaking 
townsmen and landowners, some of whom undoubtedly do 
fear a loss of their present privileged position if Goa joins 
India. Rents in Goa are three times as high as in Bombay. 
Partly it is a real affection for Goa’s special atmosphere. 
Goa is not austere like India ; it likes its bars ; most Goans 
dislike the Portuguese, but that does not mean that they 
want to lose their identity in a Prohibition Maharashtra. 
But above all, it is that the present situation suits many 
people in Goa very well. They have all the advantages of 
Portuguese citizenship and of Indian citizenship alike. 


A Utopian Situation 


It is a Utopian situation ; perhaps for that very reason 
it cannot last. The Portuguese have played their hand badly 
over the last few months. Their rule rests on apathy ; and 
they have created tension. The idea of a march of volunteers 
on Goa was that of India’s main opposition party, the 
Praja-Socialists, and its intention was quite as much to 
capitalise on the Indian public’s impatience with Delhi’s 
caution as to liberate Goa. Satyagrahas are indeed the 
Praja-Socialists’ favoured weapon, they believe they are part 
of democracy. At the same time as Goa, they had one in 
Uttar Pradesh against higher water-rates and another in 
Andhra against evictions of tenants. 

The sensible course for the Portuguese would have been 
just to arrest and deport the satyagrahis as they came in. 
Instead, they have brought in Negro troops, and shut their 
border, and written loud Notes, and deported their Indian 
labour. It is all very upsetting for the quiet Goans. No 
longer can they have the best of both worlds. The remit- 
tances are almost cut off, the tourists no longer come, 
smuggling has become impossibly difficult, the Negro troops 
will have to be paid for, there will be no one to work the 
mines after the monsoon. Now that Indians are not to be 
allowed to do it for them, the Goans will have to work for 
their own liberation. 


The Politics of Cocoa 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN THE GOLD COAST 


HE first all-African elected Assembly in the Gold Coast 
recently brought its first session to an end. Easily 
its most important act was legislation to maintain the price 
paid to the producer of cocoa at the present level—of £134 
a ton—and to ensure, by graduated export duties, the 
diversion into Government hands of the bulk of the balance 
created by the extraordinarily high prices prevailing in the 
world market. The average for the crop year 1953-54 is 
about £357, and so far, for the financial year of 1954, the 
average price is as high as £442. 
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Any decision of the Cabinet concerning cocoa goes to the 
core of this country’s economy. But its decision on cocoa 
prices this year has implications beyond the frontiers of the 
Gold Coast. A considerable controversy has arisen among 
Overseas firms and interests engaged in the purchase of 
cocoa, and in the course of it the activities of the Govern- 
ment in Accra have come in for some criticism. 

The starting point of the controversy is the high world 
price of cocoa. Although the prewar average was only £32 
a ton and the 1946-1952 average £208°a ton, in July this 
year the average price rose to £488, and there were reports 
that advance buying at one point reached the remarkable 
level of £575 a ton. Two types of criticism have been put 
forward, both levelled at the Gold Coast Government. The 
first concerns the activities of the Cocoa Marketing Board 
which—in succession to various wartime purchasing 
authorities—has handled the selling of the whole cocoa 
crop since 1947. This Board, it is claimed, tends, by virtue 
of its monopoly, to force prices up. In addition, its habit of 
releasing cocoa for sale in limited quantities throughout the 
crop year—a procedure which involves withdrawing its 
supplies from the market altogether from time to time— 
creates artificial shortages and an upward pressure on prices. 
In the United States, the more fantastic criticism is some- 
times heard that the Cocoa Marketing Board is a sinister 
instrument of British colonialism and its large reserves— 
now in the neighbourhood of £100 million—are fiiched 
from the African cocoa farmers to underpin Britain’s 
domestic economy. 


Demand Outstrips Supply 


These criticisms cannot, in fact, be sustained. The 
Cocoa Marketing Board is virtually all-African, and the use 
of its reserves is limited by law to stabilisation and develop- 
ment in the African-owned cocoa industry in the Gold 
Coast. As for the supposed effect of its policy, both Mr 
Howard Frye, President of the Association of Cocoa and 
Chocolate Manufacturers of the United States, and Mr L. J. 
Cadbury have agreed that “the overriding fact is that 
world demand has outstripped world supplies.” The Board’s 
intermittent releases of cocoa have little influence on this 
basic situation. Indeed the manufacturers themselves, when 
pressed to say whether they wished to change the procedure, 
admitted that it was a most orderly and acceptable method 
of disposing of the crop. 

Since the high world price is really caused by high 
demand and inadequate supplies, the second line of attack 
upon Gold Coast policy seems at least to aim in the 
right direction, for the basis of this charge is that the 
Administration is not taking the steps necessary to increase 
production of cocoa. The cocoa crop has fluctuated con- 
siderably since the Cocoa Marketing Board first began its 
purchases in 1947—between the low point of some 207,000 
tons in 1947-48 and over 278,000 tons in the following 
year. The sharp increases in price of the last twelve months 
are directly related to the disappointing crop which, esti- 
mated at 236,000 tons, fell to 205,000 tons. If, therefore, 
the Gold Coast Government is at present neglecting to 
undertake policies that are open to it to increase production, 
then it would clearly have to bear part of the blame for the 
effect of low supplies on high world prices. 

The critics have fixed on two aspects of policy which, 
they claim, work against the expansion of supplies. The 
more general line of criticism concerns the alleged failure 
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of the Gold Coast Government to invest enough of its 
reserves in methods designed to increase production, 
improve fertility and arrest disease in the cocoa industry. 
Out of the 1953-54 world crop, 70,000 tons’ were lost 
through capsid disease, 50,000 tons through black pod and 
50,000 through swollen shoot. To this general criticism 
is added a strong specific attack upon the decision to hold 
the internal price of cocoa to £134 a ton while world prices 
soar beyond the £400 mark. Give the cocoa farmer an 
added incentive, the argument runs, and he will soon 
increase his output. 

The criticism of insufficient attention to a programme 
for increasing productivity is difficult to meet because the 
criticism itself is difficult to define. Success in research 
does not necessarily bear any relation to the spending of a 
particular sum of money... Some discoveries come cheaply 
and soon. Other problems defeat years of research. More- 
over, in dealing with a farming population changes, how- 
ever desirable, are likely to be slow, the more so when 
farmers are largely illiterate and the cocoa is grown on 
trees planted in the main in small plots without system or 
any tradition of careful—let alone scientific—farming. 


500 Million Trees 


Given this background, it is perhaps fair to say that 
critics abroad appear to underestimate what has been done 
to stabilise and improve cocoa production. The {£100 
million in the stabilisation fund must remain an essential 
cover against an eventual fall in cocoa prices. Meanwhile 
the Gold Coast Government’s campaign against swollen 
shoot should not be underestimated. Annual grants to 
indemnify the farmer for the trees cut out and to provide 
him with new trees have risen yrom £300,000 in 1947-48 
to £2,500,000 in 1952-53, with the result that the disease 
has now been very largely checked. In addition the Board 
has set aside over £6 million for rehabilitation, £1,500,000 
for research, and over £1 million for scholarships. On the 
debit side must be set a certain lack of contact between 
the main research institute supported by the Board—the 
West African Cocoa Research Institute—and the practical 
problems of the farmers. It is possible, for instance, that 
better liaison and greater drive would have led to an 
onslaught on capsid disease some years earlier. It is only 
now that the antidote—a DDT spray and the sprayers to 
use it—is becoming available. Even so, access to 500 
million trees creates a formidable problem of administra- 
tion. 

The answer to critics can be more dogmatic on the central 
question of the internal price of cocoa. In present circum- 
stances, there is nothing to suggest that a rise in price would 
increase output. That particular stimulus is exhausted. 
Before the war, the export price per ton fluctuated between 
{17 and £56 a ton, and the farmer probably received about 
four-fifths of it. Since 1947, the price paid to the farmer 
has increased from £74.13 per ton to £134 ton in 1953. 
Under the pressure of this stimulus, a large amount of fresh 
planing was done, often on unsuitable land. But the cocoa 
tree takes seven years to come into production. Bigger 
crops may be expected in 1956 or 1957, but no price change 
this year will affect that result. On the contrary, it may 
even decrease output, since higher prices would enable the 
cocoa farmer to realise an excellent income on a smaller 
crop and could encourage his present tendency to leave the 
end of his crop unharvested. 
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While the argument that a higher price would stimulate 
greater supplies is unproven, it can be mathematically shown 
that a marked increase in local purchasing power would 
have an inflationary effect. In 1949 and 1951, when two 
major increases in the internal cocoa price occurred, the 
index of local food prices increased suddenly by 45 per 
cent in 1949, and by another 41 per cent in 1951. This in 
turn increased sharply the local rate of wages. Since 19§2, 
the policy of holding steady the internal price of cocoa has 
led to a stable cost of living index and, indeed, in 1953 to 
a significant fall. 

Yet the decisive argument for the Government’s policy 
is one that is so familiar that it is difficult to understand 
why critics in more advanced economies cannot accept its 
force. The accumulation of capital is the only road away 
from tle stagnation and low standards of an undeveloped 
economy. If a higher price is paid to the cocoa farmer, the 
immediate result is inflation. If the balance is retained by 
the Government, it is available for productive investment 
to strengthen the base of the economy. It is no coincidence 
that the Gold Coast has been able to finance from its own 
reserves the {10 million needed for Tema Harbour, a con- 
tract recently secured by British engineering concerns. It 
is peculiar, even disturbing, to African statesmen, to hear 
British critics attacking them for failing to pursue infla- 
tionary policies when echoes of Sir Stafford Cripps’s or Mr 
Butler’s exhortations to thrift still fall on their ears. The 
windfall price of cocoa is the Gold Coast’s opportunity to 
save. Virtually alone among primary producers it is 
showing the political courage to do so. 


Stakhanovites’ Losing Battle 
BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Rumanian workers have, it appears, succeeded in 

destroying, at least for the time being, the stakhanovite 
and shock-workers’ movement that was officially created in 
Rumania in October, 1951. For the first time the annual 
report on plan results for 1953 contained no mention of the 
movement or of its achievements. And since March the 
Rumanian press has completely dropped a subject that had 
for years formed one of its most fertile sources of news. 
Every day a new record used to be broken and almost 
every day brought forth a new hero. The different Rumanian 
newspapers used to compete amongst themselves to see 
who could first announce the new record, and first present 


' the new hero to the public. 


But in spite of all this publicity the average Rumanian 
worker disliked the movement from the beginning, and as 
time passed, his dislike changed to hatred, as he realised 
more and more clearly that its purpose was to exploit him 
even more thoroughly. The “record-breaking machine ” 
could only lead to a regular increase in the general norms 
and thus to a decrease in wages. No propaganda could pre- 
vent the worker from feeling this result in his own purse. 
He also came to realise that the “royal fees” paid to the 
stakhanovites were largely covered by the economies realised 
in the ordinary workers’ pay through the yearly increases 
in the norms. In time he also learned that apart from the 
material advantages received by stakhanovites—such as new 
housing, exceptional holidays, special allowances for children 
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—he also enjoyed a régime de faveur in the factory. When 
raw material or spare parts were in short supply, the 
stakhanovites were never the ones to suffer. 

The stakhanovite movement thus developed in an atmo- 
sphere first of mistrust and then of open animosity. No 
wonder that it was not very successful. At the end of 1951 
there were 1,000 Rumanian stakhanovites. By the end of 
1952, according to the best estimates from the contradictory 
official statements, their number had reached 7,500., To 
give the movement a new impetus, “stakhanovite schools ” 
were created by decree ; they were compulsory for those 
selected. The number of stakhanovites rose in 1953 to 
25,000 but after that the regime apparently realised 
that it had failed. With all its efforts it had turned 
less than one per cent of the Rumanian wage earners into 
stakhanovites. Moreover the stakhanovite schools ‘had not 
been a success. Many of the most skilled workers took care 
not to pass their examinations, either through a feeling of 
solidarity with their fellows or because they feared the 
enmity of the other workers when they returned to the 
factory. The regime therefore evidently decided to bury 
the movement ; and the decision to revise salary scales, 
announced by Gheorghiu-Dej on August 23, 1953, and 
passed into law the following November, was in fact the 
grave-stone of the stakhanovite movement in Rumania. 
Whether or not it will be disinterred remains to be seen. 


A Hero Boycotted 


What form did the Rumanian workers’ resistance to 
stakhanovism take? Naturally there was no organised 
movement or resistance, nor was there any sort of open 
revolt. But the workers did not lack means of making their 
feelings known. For instance they withheld all help from 
the stakhanovite. This proved very telling as the record 
breaker depends a great deal on the help of his fellow 
workers. He soon found himself completely isolated, and 
the so-called production meetings became scenes of mutual 
recrimination ; the stakhanovite accused the rest of the 
workers of boycotting him and the workers complained 
about the favours enjoyed by the stakhanovite. One famous 
coal-miner stakhanovist, Geza Kopetin, unable to stand any 
longer the hostile atmosphere created by his fellow-workers, 
wrote an open letter to the newspapers. He complained 
of the isolation in which he found himself and his “ brigade ” 
in the pit, of the difficulties encountered by them and the 
uncooperative attitude of the other miners. Nothing more 
was heard of him for several months, until the newspapers 
announced that the celebrated brigade led by Kopetin has 
beaten new records in a pit situated some thirty miles from 
its former mine. This was one of the best examples of 
how Rumanian coal miners deal with their “-heroes.” 

But the method which perhaps gave the best results was 
the election of the stakhanovite to as many committees as 
possible. He was made a member of the trade union, party, 
sport and cultural club committees. He was also elected 
town, raion, or regional councillor and some were even made 
deputies. Thus after an exhausting day’s work the stak- 
hanovite had to run from committee meeting to committee 
meeting, to receive his electors and to take care of their com- 
plaints. He lost his sleep and barely had time to eat; 
and as a result many fell ill. This led at last to a press 
campaign, last year, against the mania of the meetings— 
shedintzomania as it was called ; the chief complaints came 
naturally enough from the stakhanovites. 
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Danes South of the Border 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COPENHAGEN 


DISTURBING feature of tomorrow’s provincial elec- 

tions in Schleswig-Holstein is that the Danish minority 
party will probably lose the four seats it held in the previous 
Landtag. This would mean that the 70,000 Danes south of 
the German frontier would no longer have any voice in 
affairs at either the Land or the federal level, for the solitary 
Danish member of the Bundestag in Bonn lost his seat in 
last year’s German elections. . This total disfranchisement 
would contrast strangely with the position of the 20,000 
strong German minority north of the border, which returns 
a member to the Danish Folketing. 

The critical situation of the SSW, the Danish minority 
party in Schleswig-Holstein, has arisen from two causes: a 
steady falling off of support since 1948, and the new Land 
electoral law. After the war, the nominal membership of 
the minority soared ; Schleswigers of mixed or uncertain 
origins sometimes declared themselves Danish in order not 
to share the full consequences of Germany’s defeat. But 
although there was some truth in the scornful label Speck- 
danen (“bacon Danes ”), Denmark could offer decency and 
democratic ideals to a shamed people, as well as food 
parcels. In 1945-46 the minority felt strong enough to 
campaign for the political separation of Schleswig and, after 
a period of United Nations control, a plebiscite which might 
return South Schleswig to Denmark. In September, 1946, 
Britain, as occupying power, offered the Danish govern- 
ment three alternatives—exchange of populations, or 
frontier rectification with or without plebiscite—and under- 
took to raise with the other occupying powers any one pro- 
posal, Wisely, Denmark declined all three. Today impartial 
Danish and German observers admit that the frontier fixed 
by the 1920 plebiscite is fair. In 1947, Danish candidates 
in Schleswig-Holstein polled 100,000 votes. Next year came 
currency reform. Since then support for the minority has 
dwindled in proportion to the Federal Republic’s economic 
recovery and political advancement. It obtained 75,000 
votes in 1949, 72,000 in 1950 and 45,000 last year. 


Ill-Will in Kiel 


The Land electoral law, like the federal law, contains a 
“ five per cent clause ”; to be represented, a party must gain 
one direct mandate, or five per cent of the aggregate vote. 
The law’s praiseworthy aim is elimination of “ splinter” 
parties, but unlike the federal law, it does not except 
national minorities. At the 1953 federal elections, the SSW 
vote dropped to 3.3 per cent. This spring the minority 
introduced a motion in the Landtag to bring Land and 
federal legislation in line. An ill-timed speech in Rendsburg 
by a Danish irredentist hothead possibly swayed the voting 
and, despite German Social-Democratic backing, the motion 
failed. A subsequent SSW motion to limit application of 
the clause to South Schleswig (where the minority lately 
polled 15 per cent) was likewise defeated. Finally, the 
minority appealed to the Constitutional Court, which 
ruled that the disputed clause was constitutional, but not 
necessarily binding. Denmark’s Foreign Minister com- 
mented that with goodwill a solution seemed possible. In 
Kiel that goodwill has been regrettably lacking. 
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The SSW’s chances of obtaining the required aggregate 
vote of 60,000-65,000 are now slender. There is bitter- 
ness that the presence of hosts of refugees may disfranchise 
the native Danes. Nor are the party’s prospects of gaining 
a direct mandate rosy. Although Danish candidates are 
standing in twelve constituencies, they have only a faint 
chance in two Flensburg divisions. Danish allegations of 
gerrymandering in boundary adjustments seem _ well- 
founded. The Flensburg Danish Socialists have joined 
forces with the German Social-Democrats, thus weakening 
the united front. The German right-wing parties have 
sunk their differences and “ganged up” in the marginal 
seats. Some SSW supporters, feeling that a vote for the 
minority is wasted, may vote on party rather than national 
lines. 

Since 1949, when a Social-Democratic Land government 
gave the Danes their charter in the Kiel Declaration, rela- 
tions between Germans and the minority have deteriorated. 
The declaration, adopted unanimously by the Landtag, 
provided far-reaching political, economic and cultural safe- 
guards for the minority. Exercising their rights under the 
Declaration, the Danes have launched a “ cultural offen- 
sive,” and there are to-day 89 modern, well-equipped 
Danish schools in South Schleswig compared with seven 
before 1945. (The German minority in Denmark has 27 
schools.) Two-thirds of the teachers and a score of pastors 
are Danish nationals. Germans, indeed, fear that the long- 
term aim of Denmark, which spends 30 million kroner 
annually on cultural projects, is to proselytise all Schleswig. 
On the other hand, Programm Nord, an ambitious ten-year 
land reclamation scheme, which envisages the resettlement 
of 36,000 refugees from the east in South Schleswig, is 
also a source of friction. The Danish minority, suspecting 
any German infiltration of a predominantly Danish area, 
demands equal opportunities for natives. 

Herr Liibke, the present premier of Schleswig-Holstein, 
has stated that if he is returned to office he will seek some 
means of associating the SSW in Land affairs. The Social- 
Democrats, who may gain in the elections, are pledged to 
make urgent representations in the Landtag. Recently, the 
influential weekly Die Zeit condemned the government’s 
attitude to Western Germany’s only national minority as 
“stupid and petty,” and indicated possible boomerang 
effects on large groups of Auslandsdeutsche. Christian- 

Democrat intransigence has certainly violated the spirit of 
the Kiel Declaration ; but if wiser counsels now prevail, 
it may still not be too late to repair the damage to Danish- 
German relations. 


Across the Bay from China 


FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 


H ONGKONG Chinese know better than others what 
is going on and what is planned for the future in 
China. They have a thousand and one wires of communica- 
tion. They see in the Soviet Union of the postwar decade 
the Chinese Communist expansionist state of the next 
decade. Least of all are they fooled about the fate of their 
own kith and kin who built industries, created trade, and 
€ngazed in a hundred and one constructive enterprises while 
civil wars and ravenous politicians raged around them. They 
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know—none better—that having been terrorised into sub- 
mission by such campaigns as the “ five-anti” which led so 
many to suicide and ruin, these people are now facing the 
progressive seizure of their interests and industries by the 
state, without any pretence of compensation. 

They, and practically all responsible members of the very 
important community of Chinese overseas, regard the Labour 
visit to Peking as very untimely. It came just after the 
Geneva triumph of the Communists: It came at precisely 
the period when the relations between the dominant Com- 
munist clique around Mao Tse-tung (led by the formidable 
Liu Shao-chi with his many Stalin-like qualities), and the 
Army commanders were. more tense than at any time since 
the liberation. The arrogant denunciation by Liu Shao-chi 
in his report to the Central Committee last February of high- 
ranking commanders and regional civil officials had passed 
far, wide and deep ; and the purge of all the great Field 
Commanders and their staffs now going on is similar to that 
carried out by Stalin in the days of Tukhachevsky, except 
that they are not executed but only deprived of place and 
power. The Liberation Army are now told by the Party 
mouthpiece that they, too, must sit at the footstool of the 
Soviet and modernise themselves. And, finally, they have 
been relegated politically to a scant minority in the National 
Congress, in which all the armed forces will have 60 seats, 
including two for the navy and ten for the People’s Volun- 
teers who fought in Korea. It was a strange time indeed 
to give so much face to the Party hierarchy in Peking. 


Doubts Among the Overseas Chinese 


But worst of all is the shaken confidence and renewed 
doubts of our only real friends among the Chinese—the 
overseas communities. The visit has had a very depressing 
effect upon them, just as they were getting the ear of the 
better men around the Nationalist Government in Taipeh, 
and these in turn were getting more sympathy from the 
Chinese communities abroad. 

These are the people with whom the British deal when 
they buy or sell for Britain in these parts. Their lot and 
ours are one and the same. They are more important from 
a purely economic point of view than the 600 million in 
China at present. We have been partners in the astonishing 
recovery of Hongkong and of Singapore from the wrecks 
they were when the Japanese had done with them. Their 
stake in British policy is, indeed, considerable. 

The Hongkong British, on the other hand, would like to 
see more friendly relations with Peking. They have suffered 
gravely from the lack of normal contacts and normal 
decencies of international intercourse. They never know, 
when they venture on a yachting trip round the island, 
whether they may be blown off course and into Communist 
custody or even shot to ribbons like the Royal Naval launch 
and its British crew. This seems a poor recompense for the 
blamelessly liberal attitude towards the Communist section 
of the Chinese daily press and the numerous Communist 
state trading agencies now operating in Hongkong. 

Nevertheless, the British in Hongkong expect nothing 
more to come to themselves and the Colony from the 
Labour Party’s delegation to Peking than do the local 
Chinese. As one cynic in downtown Hongkong has put it, 
as a result of the visit the Embassy and Mao’s Foreign 
Office are now, after five years of British recognition, on 
calling terms! 


Russo-German Rivalry 
in India? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


T is far from clear how the reported Russian offer to 

supply India with a steelmaking plant fits into the 
Indian programme for the expansion of steel production. 
According to the Planning Commission’s last interim 
progress report, the Krupps-Demag financial contribution 
to the capital cost of the projected Hindusthan Steel 
Works has been fixed at a maximum figure of Rs 95 million, 
“the exact amount of the contribution depending on the 
value of the plant and equipment which may ultimately 
be purchased from Germany.” Hindusthan Steel, to be 
located at Rourkela in Orissa at a total cost of Rs 750 million, 
has been registered as a public company, the board of 
directors appointed and the preliminary recommendations 
of the German consultants have been accepted. The 
latter are understood to advocate a process for the manu- 
facture of steel which is now standard practice in Germany 
and which, it is claimed, will yield 8 per cent more steel 
with the same amount of raw material than the process at 
present used in India. The Krupps-Demag investment in 
the project is to be geared to the amount of equipment 
purchased from Germany. The willingness of the consor- 
tium to make this investment is understood to have been 
a major factor in securing German partnership in the 
venture. How, therefore, can this benevolent, but belated, 
Russian offer be fitted into an already somewhat complicated 
picture ? 


A Commanding Lead 


It is true that when detailed designs and specifications 
are ready (probably in January, 1955) it is hoped to place 
orders for plant and equipment by inviting global tenders ; 
but the Germans clearly have already established a com- 
manding lead over any competitors who may be disposed 
to enter the contest. If their interest and their invest- 
ment are to be retained in the scheme it seems obvious 
that a very large part of the plant must inevitably come 
from Germany, where the plans were laid. 

Thus viewed, the Russian offer looks a little out of 
context, and in any case it might have been supposed that 
if Russia had a steel works available for export on special 
terms China would have a stronger claim on it than India, 
whose output, when Rourkela gets into production, will be 
raised to over 2 million tons per annum. Rourkela’s initial 
capacity will be about 500,000 tons annually, but the works 
are to be so laid out as to permit of a further expansion to 
1 million tons per annum. 

In addition, both the Tatas and the Indian Iron & 
Steel Co. have important expansion schemes under way 
for which financial aid has been secured from the Govern- 
ment of India and the World Bank. Tatas’ extensions 
envisage an increase in the annual production of finished 
steel from 750,000 tons to 932,000 tons and Indian Iron 
& Steel from 225,000 tons to 624,000 tons. The little 
Mysore Iron & Steel Works, which mostly concentrates on 
the production of pig iron, has installed two new electric 
furnaces and capacity now exceeds 60,000 tons. 

It is estimated that Rourkela will take at least four 
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years to come into production, and that during the first 
Five Year Plan increased production must come from 
existing units. The Planning Commission estimate that 
by 1957-58 the output of finished steel will have been 
boosted to 1,650,000 tons. Rourkela’s output_ thereafter 
will raise the figure to over 2 million tons and any further 
increase will mainly depend upon the rate of progress 
attained in the second Five Year Plan. In it the major 
emphasis will be upon industrial development, which 
entails a continuing and expanding demand for steel. 


An Islamic Forum 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Prime Minister of Pakistan has now informed his 
public that, on the suggestion of Lieutenant Colonel 
Nasser, the Egyptian Premier, plans are in hand for an annual 
Conference of Islamic statesmen, to be held in Mecca on the 
occasion of the Haj—the great yearly pilgrimage. Money 
is being earmarked, plans and a timetable evolved, and a 
small permanent secretariat is being set up. A member of 
the Egyptian Council of the Revolution, Colonel Enver al- 
Sadat, is to be in charge. 

Although Pan-Arabism has had greater publicity in recent 
years than Pan-Islam—indeed the two have occasionally 
clashed—the relation between them is one of profound 
mutual penetration. Either, except in times of particular 
regional stress, can be the best of allies of the other. It is, 
in fact, inconceivable that any Islamic government, whether 
Arab or not, should react in public otherwise than with the 
most complete favour to the proposed organisation and con- 
ference. It is likely, therefore, that an inter-Islamic office in 
Mecca, and an annual full-dress Islamic congress coinciding 
with the pilgrimage, will become permanent features of 
eastern-hemisphere politics. 


Mecca and Jerusalem 


Religious solidarity apart, the practical advantage of such 
an organisation to the Moslim states is obvious. It will 
allow any one of them to mobilise the others automatically 
in support of its own position or protest to the world and 
to bring on block votes. Previous attempts to unite Islam 
in the twentieth century—in Mecca, in Cairo, in Jerusalem 
and in Karachi—have been handicapped from the start by 
schisms. But now certain notorious points of friction 
between Islamic states have been removed and Islamic 
leadership is becoming increasingly realistic. The presence 
of Israel, moreover, affords a constant focus of unified dis- 
pleasure and mutual admiration. For all these reasons the 
new Islamic congress may achieve its express aim “to 
promote better understanding and greater unity among 
Moslims.” 

From the western point of view, the scheme will not elicit 
much enthusiasm. Although the Islamic congress may give 
its members a better grasp of world problems, it is hardly 
likely to discourage nationalism and may give scattered 
rancour greater force. Meanwhile, moreover, the same 
statesmen who have met at Mecca have planned a more 
immediate Islamic Conference at Jerusalem. Its object 1s 
to deal with the threat posed by the existence of Israel. That 
sounds all too familiar, and there is no hint of a new outlook. 
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THE CASE OF THE Sundap Dispatch 
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Every Sunday, nearly 
3,000,000 copies of this 
famous newspaper are 
sold. The day following, 
accounts and _ order 
forms to hundreds of 
agents must go out... 


Day of reckoning: Monday! 


A BEHIND-THE-SCENES STORY onthe and dispatched on Mon ‘ays. Cash 
workings of a great national news-  collectionis swift and effici' nt and next 
| {Paper comes from Associated News- week’s orders come back in time for 
| papers Limited. Their problem wasto action by the circulation department. 
* streamline the office system by which One more result has been that 
they control the sales operation for Associated Newspapers Ltd. are now 
the ever-popular “Sunday Dispatch.” using Burroughs Sensimatics on sales 
Statements to all the agents were 
being handwritten. It threw a heavy 
load on office staff. 

Associated Newspapers Ltd. wan- 
ted a system that could guarantee that 
all figuring on sales accounts was fin- 
alized, and weekly accounts sent out, 
on the Monday following the paper’s 
publication date. 

After consultation with Burroughs, 
they installed Sensimatic Accounting 
Machines to handle the postings. 
These are used in conjunction with an 
ingenious method of invoicing, by 
which the agent receives, on one single 





accounts for their latest paper, the 
“Daily Sketch.” 

What about you? If your business 
could benefit from faster, accurate 
figuring, call in Burroughs. They can 
offer advice on all the latest systems, 
for Burroughs market the world’s 
broadest line of modern record-keep- 
ing machines: Adding, Calculating, 
Accounting, Billing and Statistical 
Machines, and Microfilming Equip- 
ment. Remember, once you have any 
Burroughs machine, Burroughs Ser- 
form, a statement, a receipt for his vice guarantees its efficiency in opera- 
payment, and an order slip for next bo —_ a e tion. ‘ - 
week’s copies. postings in minutes—t at’s a norma rate Cal Burroug s today. Burroughs 

Result: So fast do these Burroughs pthenaphencrnninirar team mokono et Adding Machine Limited, Avon 
machines serve the office that itis now Associated Newspapers Ltd. Watching her use one House, 356-366 Oxford St., London, 
normal practice to get “ Sunday Dis-  ¢iie Barraughs ser te A ine Mc helpd  WV:1- Sales and Service Offices in 
Patch” weekly statements prepared solve ‘‘The Case of the Sunday Dispatch.” principal cities round the world. 
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Is it a job for Plastics? 


;Some production jobs are just right for plastics, some can be made right by simple alterations to the 


drawings, some are better made in other materials. The point is, who can say? We, in the B.I1.P. 


Group, believe that we can. 


We have been in plastics from the early days. We make moulding powders, we design and make tools 
and presses and we are considerable moulders of our own and other materials. 
In addition we maintain a Product and Mould Design Service staffed by highly-skilled, practical men 


who know the plastics industry from A to Z. This Service is freely at your disposal, 
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The most comprehensive service in plastics 


BEETLE UREA & MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS * BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS * BEETLE RESINS FOR 
THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING & FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES * MOULDING TOOLS & PRESSES 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD., 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 
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LL the productivity reports, it was once said, had 
roughly the same first chapter—perhaps the teams 
had all heard roughly the same lecture. The remark 
was neither quite true nor wholly unfair. Some of the 
67 teams of British managers and men that the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity sent to look at 
American industries between 1949 and 1953 decided 
that they had nothing new to say about that famous 
“climate of productivity” and so said nothing at all ; 
one or two made more individual comments, some of 
them controversial, about America as. an industrial 
society. But certainly a considerable number of these 
teams, before going into industrial detail, did dwell 
briefly upon some pervasive characteristics of that 
industrial society that they felt had an over-riding 
influence upon the comparative performance of 
individual industries there and here. And the last 
productivity report of all, which has come after some 
intriguing delays from a team that went to the United 
States with perhaps the widest brief of any, “ Industrial 
Engineering,”* devotes even more of its space to what 
it wryly calls “ those clichés” about major economic 
and social factors in the American scene, in analysing 
the efficiency and growth of American industry. 


In this, almost certainly, the teams were quite right. 
The core of the comparison between particular indus- 
tries in the United States and Britain lies in the natures 
of the two societies—not in those particular practices, 
techniques, and items of equipment that the teams 
almost unanimously reported were not unknown in their 
British industries, though they were far more widely 
adopted in the American. The team of industrial 
engineering specialists, whose main purpose was “to 


_*“‘Tndustrial Engineering.” Published by the British Produc- 
uvity Council, September, 1954. 5s. 


In the Final Comparison 


investigate the dynamic and aggressive American 
approach to improvement of methods of manufacture 
and to continuous reduction of operating costs,” 
were rightly concerned to analyse some of these 
“ visitors’ clichés” more fully. It distinguishes as 
“characteristics that may be transferable to the 
United Kingdom” the sharp and urgent competitive- 
ness of the American economy, the freer supplies of 
finance for capital investment, the lower impact of 
taxation, the “ non-stratification ” of society, and high 
wages—valuing competitiveness first by a long way. 
Accordingly, this team ventures into a quasi-political 
field from which most of its predecessors have felt 
themselves precluded. It recommends that monopolies 
legislation in Britain, which it thinks at present “ tends 
to be ineffective,” should be considerably strengthened 
and its range extended” to ensure competitive con- 
ditions,” suggesting as a first step that all trades 
associations—and trades unions—should be compelled 
to publish any rules or agreements that are binding upon 
their members. It wants more effective publicity for 
the facilities available to small firms for obtaining 
finance by capital investment, revision of tax allowances 
for depreciation to enable more rapid writing-down of 
plant, and more liberal import licensing of machinery 
(which since this report was written-has in fact begun). 
Its more directly industrial recommendations still con- 
cern industry in general rather than in particular. The 
team advocates much closer attention to costing for 
management purposes, both of current operations and 
of future projects ; the extension of shift working, with 
changes in shopping and restaurant hours to support 
this ; wider use of time and motion study, less for rate- 
fixing than for improving manufacturing methods ; 
research into incentives and study in advance of the 
problems of redundancy that underlie industrial opera- 
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tives’ fears of changes in technique ; a higher status 
for foremen ; and, in its own special field, the wider 
employment in Britain of what Americans sometimes 
call the “ hyphenated engineer,” whose main business 
is with making changes to reduce costs—from work 
study to the economic assessment of investment plans. 

This last of the productivity reports is therefore, in 
_ its way, a summing up of many of the others ; its 
recommendations draw together most of the practic- 
able recipes for improvement in the productivity of 
British industry. It is, incidentally, clearer than many 
other contributions to the subject about what it means 
—and measures—by productivity. Admittedly, it uses 
the familiar comparative indices of output per head in 
America and Britain without making it clear that the 
“industrial productivity ” so measured is labour pro- 
ductivity, which leaves a lot out. Such a measure of 
output against only one factor of input, in countries 
where the relations between the cost of different factors 
such as equipment and labour may differ considerably, 
is an inadequate yardstick of total efficiency in the 
industries or economies compared. This is a con- 
fusion far more common in Britain than in America, 
where the cost-conscious engineer is far more alive to 
just how much productivity it will pay him to buy, and 
to the fact that high labour 
productivity may not neces- 
sarily make his costs competi- 
tive. An engineer in one of 


last year: 


the world, and that 
our productivity, if - 
we could measure it 
adequately, would 
be the world’s 
highest too. And 
we are equally aware 
that every time we 
come to tender, in 
the States or Britain, 
Brown Boveri or 
English Electric can 
almost certainly 
underquote us.” It 
is possible, indeed, 
that labour produc- 
tivity in American 
shipbuilding is 
higher than in 
Europe, since wages 
are three or more 
times as high and 
American ship prices 
are not quite that ; 
but that comparison 
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Trends in Labour Productivity 


The accompanying charts show the broad trends 
of industrial production in Britain and the United 
States since the war, and also some very approximate 
the largest American electrical regent of oe per — (derived by relating 

: aoe i the production indices to indices of to 
plants said to = English visitor in ie industrial groups oe oo 
We are quite indicated here, based on yearly averages, do not 


honestly sure that this is the radically differ for the two economies—though the 
finest power turbine plant in absolute American level is, of course, far higher. 
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is comforting 
nobody around 
Newport News. 


The industria} 
engineering team 
understood this, if 
they do not say it 
explicitly. One of 
the functions in 
which they feel the 
United States is 
ahead is precisely in 
this economic  as- 
sessment of the 
degree to which it 
will pay to mechan- 
ise a given oper- 
ation. 


ALL INDUSTRIES 
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MANUFACTURING 


It is frequently 
ignored that it is 
not always econo- 
mical to instal an 
expensive machine. 
... Again, what is 
an economic propo- 
sition in America is not 
necessarily so here ; and would 
probably not be so in, say, 
India. 

““Mechanise” is a _ fine 
slogan ; in practice it is wiser 
to calculate whether in fact it 
would be economic. 

Understandably, therefore, tae 
team gives some weight to 
the argument they heard not only from trades unionists 
but within management—that the aggressive demand 
of American unions for higher wages, which make it 
worth while and indeed essential for American enter- 
prise to invest in ever more labour-saving equipment, 
has replaced the traditional shortage of labour in the 
American economy as a spur to mechanisation. 


The British team, indeed, is for higher wages as 
a similar spur to the British economy. It notes with 
approval that the rising levels of earnings since the war 
have markedly increased the cost of labour in Britain 
relative: to machinery. One tentative conclusion it 
draws, indeed, may raise some questions both for the 
TUC, at present counselling continued moderation, 
and some of their business critics who are for casting 
restraint to the winds—except so far as wages are 
concerned : 
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Output perHead 
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Britain has now become a country with high labour costs. 
This has not always been understood, and the reaction 
has sometimes been the wrong one ; that is, an attempt 
to restrain wage increases without giving sufficient thought 
to the need to increase the efficiency of labour because of 
high wage costs. 


It is fair to say that the postwar policy of attempting to 
control inflation—not very successfully—deserves less 
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cursory treatment than that; and there are certainly 
limits to the extent to which a country dependent upon 
a competitive world market can seek higher industrial 
efficiency simply by letting labour become too costly to 
waste, unless its competitors are engaged in the same 
happy process of pulling themselves up by their own 
bootstraps. At the same time, if the relation between 
high labour productivity and a high ratio of labour costs 
to machine costs is accepted, some such arguments 
follow automatically, presuming that higher labour pro- 
ductivity is still considered worth aiming at. And this 
industrial team, again rightly, would not be prepared to 
accept the arguments put forward by some economists 
that some given level of wages, and the given level of 
labour productivity that it will therefore be profitable to 
accept, are in some way “ natural” to an economy. 


* 


It has, indeed, been asked by some who have quite 
reasonably put down disparities between labour produc- 
tivity in America and Britain as a consequence—to some 
considerable extent, though not wholly—of the relative 
costs of labour and machinery in the two economies, 
whether British industry really then has to worry so 
much ? Does it need to invest so much in extra equip- 
ment, power at the worker’s elbow, higher output per 
head, if it can manage without too much difficulty to 
undercut American costs in a neutral market—and even, 
on occasion, in America itself ? The answer, of course, 
is that it certainly does. For one thing, the average 
American income still buys about 70 per cent more 
material satisfactions than the average British. What 
is far more significant, and is indeed becoming the 
main thing about which any country now needs to 
worry, is the rate of growth. It does not need any 
strained scrutiny of the graphs to be clear that efficiency 
in German industry has been increasing more quickly 
than in Britain ; and indeed, it is only in the postwar 
period that the rate of growth in American output has 
been roughly matched in this country. The United 
States, too, is just entering upon an era of automatic 
control in industry that may bring about a new leap in 
the total efficiency of its economy. The rate of growth 
in the economies of Britain’s western competitors still, 
in the long run, looks greater than here, and new com- 
petitors are coming in ; and it is pertinent to bear in 
mind that even those competitors do not compare with 
the apparent rate of growth in the Soviet economy. The 
going, in more ways than one, is getting harder ; and 
there will be more mouths to feed by fewer muscles in 
20 years’ time. 

No comfortable escape for ostriches, therefore, offers 
itself from closer study of the productivity about which 
British industry has been exhorted so continuously and 
on the whole so rightly since the war. The whole fer- 
ment of worried discussion about British efficiency and 
the improvement of British management, which still 
continues and with good reason, may have seemed some- 
what wasteful of words ; but on balance it continues to 
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pay dividends, like the interminable conferences that 
wreathe every decision in an American company. 
Another fruitful worry has developed about the amount 
and application of research. The Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity and the British Productivity 
Council that has succeeded it have been throughout 
at the centre of the ferment; and the imaginative 
device of Anglo-American comparison, based on the 
team visits and reports, has done more to lodge it in 
the minds of British industry than any other single 
idea. The significance of the visits, of course, goes 
beyond their immediate publicity value and the imme- 
diate action that many of the reports have produced. 
They jolted the set ideas of a wide range of managers 
in British industry ; and they subjected a useful sample 
of fairly young and energetic people inside industry, men 
who are going to matter more, to that shocking and 
creative impact that the American scene makes on any 
visitor, and for which no amount of reading or study 
from afar can even begin to prepare the stranger. 


* 


Whatever one may guess as the pre-requisites of 
growth in any economy, it is not much more easy to be 
confident now than it was five years ago that Britain 
possesses enough of them. Monopoly is not yet more 
than a mildly rude word to anyone here. In the United 
States bigness may be the rule, but competitiveness 
remains a principle from which no one dare contract out, 
and a principle that genuinely influences practice. In 
Britain, cartels are still nearly as respectable as com- 
bines, and really aggressive competition is still quite 
widely regarded as rather vulgar, suitable for cut-price 
sweetshops. 

Some of the social elements that accompany growth 
in the American economy, perhaps, are appearing in 
Britain as an incidental development of the Welfare 
State. A new lower middle-class of high wage earners 
and salaried people, more akin to the typical American 
mass consumer than any other group in Britain, is 
crystallising out, without the privileges to lose by 
accepting mass standards that some of the older 
professional and middle classes probably still have and 
certainly believe they have. Britain is becoming, 
inevitably, more of a “ non-stratified ” society than it 
was. Other accompaniments of the welfare economy, 
apparent at all levels of society, are less promising. 
Industry and individual alike, in this country, are 
inclining to seek security rather than growth in their 
affairs, which may well mean getting neither. The 
British industrial economy remains, as before, a mixture 
containing elements of progress and of decay—both of 
which are good processes to have going on in an 
economy. It can be said of the great produc- 
tivity debate that it has shifted the balance, at least of 
attention, towards these elements of change, and left 
rather fewer areas of industry in that comfortably 
ossified state where it is difficult to discern that there is 
any change going on at all. 
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Less Golden Fleece 


j gee break in wool prices is now a measurable, 

uncomfortable reality. The opening of the 
London auctions on Wednesday has roughly confirmed 
the extent of the fall in prices in Australia. The drop 
of up to 74 per cent in merinos and the much smaller 
fall of up to 5 per cent in crossbreds compared with the 
close of the London July auctions means that prices of 
merinos both here and in Australia are 10 to 15 per 
cent down compared with the end of last season, while 
crossbred wools remain much firmer with a fall of only 
about § per cent. A modest decline had been expected 
at the opening sales ; the actual fall, though no disaster, 
is much steeper than had been foreseen, nor is it clear 
that the limit has yet been reached. Current reports 
from Brisbane again mention “ irregularity” and the 
total quantity of wool to be offered at auctions the world 
over next week will be again much higher. 

For the sterling area as a whole the implications of a 
fall in wool prices of this order are important but not 
lamentable. The decline implies an inroad of a little 
over £30 million (sterling) into Australia’s wool earn- 
ings, and of about £9 million into South Africa’s. On 
present form New Zealand’s wool cheque escapes almost 
unscathed for New Zealand produces nothing but cross- 
bred wools ; but the New Zealand auctions do not begin 
until the end of October. Doubtless the results will 
show themselves first in a favourable nudge for the 
United Kingdom’s terms of trade, as will the drop of 
£8 to £68 million in Malaya’s rubber earnings for the 
first half of 1954. Both are useful illustrations of the 
fact that all that glitters in Britain’s own terms of trade 
is not gold to the sterling area as a whole. 

To the buyers in the woollen trade the present fall in 
the market is both a warning and an opportunity. In 
London this week as in Australia these last two weeks 
Yorkshire has been using the opportunity and it is to-be 
hoped noting the warning. Bradford has had things 
nearly all its own way though continental buyers have 
been present. When buyers come in to buy and get 
their requirements they tend to place the next order 
with a limit a few pence lower. In Australia, Bradford 
has been doing exactly that. In London, where smaller 
quantities are sold (the offering for the current two 
weeks is 47,570 bales) the market has not so far been 
quite so easy. But London normally develops a pre- 
mium over Australia at this season because if orders for 
tops or yarn have been booked between the selling 
seasons, wool can be supplied at the mill from London 
much more quickly than from Australia. So far 
London reports no premium though a few buyers 
recorded that they had bid the same prices that they are 
currently bidding in Australia without getting all they 
hoped for. 


There seems to be plenty of wool about. Moreover 
the consuming industry seems to be growing sharply 
more competitive. Hence the great relative strength of 
crossbred wools which are cheaper than merinos and of 
certain types of slipe (the wool taken from slaughtered 
sheep). It is the better crossbreds and slipe that can be 
used for top-making in competition with merinos that 
have been so firm. Hence the relatively sharp fall of 
175 per cent in South African wool, for South Africa 
produces only fine merinos, though the firmness of the 
London market for the few South African lots on offer 
suggests that that fall may have been overdone. 


Bradford’s hopes of having a much larger say than 
it has lately enjoyed in the wool markets have thus been 
fulfilled at the beginning of this season. A combina- 
tion of coincidences has kept the other main buyers 
out. Russia is still not on speaking terms with Australia. 
Japan is desperately short of sterling. American indus- 
try can rely for some time yet on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s holding (variously estimated at from 
§8 million to 61 million lb) of domestic wool and there 
is every indication that the American administration 
wants that wool sold, at cut prices if need be, before 
the price support policy changes its form next spring. 
Meanwhile on a falling market big Yorkshire firms have 


DOMINION WOOL EARNINGS* 
£ million sterling 


New South 
_ Australian Zealand African 
1950/51 92 
1951/52 50 
1952/53 61 
1953/54 65 
* Excluding slipe for which an addition of up to 15 per cent might be appropri tle 
+ New Zealand wool income was lower by roughiy one-third in 1950/51 than it 
should have been owing to the waterside strike ; it benefited in the following year as 
delayed shipments were made. ro % 
Sources: Economist estimates based on Figures of Commonwealth Economic 


Committee. Dalgety & Co. Committee of London Woolbrokers. 


bought a considerable quantity of wool. To some 
extent they have been feeling their way, following each 
successful bid by another at a lower price. To some 
extent wool purchases at these prices represent the cer- 
tainty of profit, since they represent covering against 
sales of tops made at the higher prices recently ruling. 


But Bradford has on occasion backed the market 
wrongly. The latest figures from the Wool Industry 
Bureau of Statistics raise the suspicion—no more—that 
Yorkshire is even now treading on ground less firm 
than it supposes. The British wool consumption 
figures for July — the only indication from any 
quarter of the trend in the wool textile industry 
since the end of the second quarter of this year—show 
a fall. British consumption of raw wool in July was 
38.6 million lb, indicating an insignificant fall in the 
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daily rate of barely 3 per cent compared with June, but 


of about 7 per cent compared with July last year. The 
decline seems to have been almost wholly on the woollen 
spinning side of the industry. Top-making (the 
worsted side) has been scarcely affected. The wool 
textile industry has certainly not turned sick ; most 
sections of it are still jogging comfortably along, but 
the change, where one exists, seems to be downwards. 
But July is a holiday month in which rates of consump- 


WOOL’S BALANCE SHEET 
Million Ib. clean weight. 
Years ending June 30th. 


Supply Disposal 
1951/52 4 
World Gi. ssaten 60 2,351 World Consumption..... 2,120 


Opening Trade Stock. ‘668 


Bought for UK stockpile. 46 
New Zealand c/f...... 


Abnormal c/f South 


Abnormal ‘c/f South RET on é cin onkeds 250 
AMCTIER ccc cccsces Closing Trade Stock..... 773 
3,189 3,189 
1952/53 
World Cio ecctises 2,512 World Consumption ..... 2,540 
Opening Trade Stock. 773 Bought for UK stockpile. 50 
Abnormal c/f South Commodity Credit Corp.. 48 
AMPS: sic evué See 250 Closing Trade Stock..... 897 
3,535 3,535 
1953/54 
World Clip . .ssewsese 2,515 World Consumption ..... 2,500 
Opening “Trade Stock. 897 Commodity Credit Corp... 58 
Commod. Credit Corp. 4B Trade Stock... ccsvcoces 902 
3,460 3,460 
1954/55 
World CS s cxciscnans 2,550 World Consumption ..... ? 
Onening Trade Stock. 902 
(ommod, Credit Corp. 58 Closing Trade Stock..... ? 
3,510 3.510 


Source: Committee of London Woolbrokers modified. 


tion per working day can be misleading. Current trade 
reports are by no means wholly adverse. 

The fall in the raw wool market has been fully 
accepted. Bradford top prices are down to parity with 
taw wool. London wool futures, too, have in the last 
week 
previously. The price has been closely in line with 
the Bradford 64s B tops, which are the basis of the 
contract and—what is most important to any intending 


PRICES FOR DOMINION WOOLS 
Pence per Ib 
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50% 


Source: New Zealand Wool Commission. 


become a much more usable market than’ 
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operator—the backwardation has shrunk to a level at 
which forward transactions are not impossible. Between 
the current month and March, 1955, there was on Tues- 
day a difference of only 23d., compared with 6d. a 
month earlier. If ever there was a time when a 
hedge against the uncertainties of wool prices was 
justified, the present is one such, and on several days 
recently there have ‘been signs of a useful increase in 
the volume of business in the futures market. 


Wool now stands at the cross roads: the consump- 
tion is no longer increasing, but public spending power 
remains high. There are no burdensome surpluses. 
The whole of the huge surplus of 250 million Ib in 
South America in 1952-3 has moved into consumption 
with the possible exception of a moderate quantity of 
carpet quality wool in Argentina. There are now no 
exceptional stocks outstanding except for the British 
strategic stock of 96 million Ib and the holding of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of United States 
domestic wool. Of the American strategic stock all but 
an insignificant quantity has been turned into cloth. 
The British stock will some day need to be rotated, 
but the Government has always used the best trade 
advice in its dealings. Russia, too, may again be an 
influence ; the mere fact of the breach with Australia 
will not prevent Russia from acquiring wool when it 
is needed—be it through London or through an inter- 
mediary such as Poland. 


The balance sheet for wool has no bankrupt look. 
Neither has it the look of an impending boom. A 
rise in trade stocks while order books were growing 
longer and the rate of output was growing was 
justified, but the trade will not wish to increase its 
stocks now. The indicated world clip plus the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s stock points to only a small 
surplus of little more than 100 million Ib over current 
levels of consumption, but a small surplus when stocks 
are ample can have a marked effect. Next week may 
well decide the size of the fall. The offerings will be 
heavy for Perth, Sydney, Melbourne, South Africa and 
London will all be selling at the same time. 


ESTIMATED WORLD CONSUMPTION OF 
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Business Notes 


Activity in New Issues 


T has not been a week of rising prices, but paradoxically 
I the share market at present shows its best strength when 
it is not going up. This week the market has held steady 
in the face of some apathy by investors in the gilt-edged 
section and of some hustling out of speculators from the 
gold mines and the stores shares. When markets can pause 
without sliding away much and when a speculative position 
can be squeezed out at the end of an account without trig- 
gering off a widespread decline investors can feel both that 
a further advance is not ruled out and that when the time 
comes for a retreat it should be orderly. 

Authorities responsible for the launching of important 
new issues have judged the market good enough to go 
straight ahead. Two projects were announced on Thurs- 
day. Imperial. Tobacco Company announces Treasury 
consent to the issue of £20 million of unsecured loan 
stock. It will be a quoted stock and be offered to 
existing loan stockholders and preference and ordinary 
stockholders at £983, with a closing date for applications 
of September 29th. Dealings will probably begin on Octo- 
ber 4th. The stock is redeemable at par at latest on 
December 1, 1980, the company reserving the option to 
redeem at any time after December 1, 1975. It is likely 
that the present issue, like the previous issue of £20 million 
of 4 per cent unsecured loan stock 1960-70, now standing at 
about £993, will enjoy a vigorous response from investors. 
It will be an attractive holding for the institutions. Includ- 
ing the two unquoted issues of £10 million each of 3 per 
cent and 34 per cent 10-year Notes, Imperial Tobacco 
Company will thus have funded debt of no less than £60 
million, and the bank overdrafts which stood last year at 
£26.9 million will be accordingly reduced. In effect, this 
bank debt is used by the company to finance the tobacco 
duty, and the effect of funding a further large slice of it 
seems to recognise that financing the tax gatherer is one of 
the company’s permanent functions. 

The other new issue is a small one of the trustee class. 
The East Africa High Commission announces an issue of 
£5 million 4 per cent stock 1973/6 at par. Only £4 million 
of the money will have to be found in London for £500,000 
of the stock has already been placed in East Africa and a 
similar amount in this country. In comparison for example 
with the Ceylon 4 per cent 1973/5 also at about par, the 
stock seems fairly placed and the issue deserves success. 


Spending and the Boom 


ITH average earnings in industry up to just under 
£10 a week for men, and employment at its fullest 
ever, personal expenditure on consumers’ goods and services 


appears to be at record levels. Preliminary figures for 
expenditure in the second quarter of the year—which cover 
about 60 per cent of the total—show that spending on food 
was at the highest level ever ; on clothing and household 
goods, at record levels for the second quarter of any year ; 
and on “housing ”—rent, rates, water rates and repairs— 
another record. Expenditure on beer showed -the usual 
seasonal rise, but was lower than a year ago. From these 
preliminary estimates, total personal expenditure on con- 
sumption seems likely to make a record for the second 
quarter. 

Last week’s manpower figures allow some analysis of 
the way that labour has been moving during the last twelve 


* months, roughly the period of recovery after the recession 


first in textiles and later in some sections of engineer- 
ing. There has been an increase in employment in manu- 
facturing, offset to some extent by a decrease in employment 
in the basic industries, the Services, public administration, 
building, and transport. Distribution, as might be expected 
in a period of swelling home demand following the freeing 
of many goods from controls, has been increasing its labour 
force during the year. Within manufacturing, the metal- 
using trades have had the largest increase in manpower ; 
the textile industries, where the labour force was rising in 
the second half of 1953, have again lost some labour this 
year. Unfilled vacancies in industry as a whole are once 
again far above the total number unemployed. Many com- 
panies are complaining that they cannot get enough skilled 
men, and some of them are short of unskilled men as well ; 
but it is not clear that this is holding back output at all 
generally. A considerable amount of machinery has gone 
into British factories since 1951—and it is only in the last 
twelve months that it has begun to be fully utilised. 


Hire Purchase Still Growing 


UGUST is a month in which hire purchase transactions 
A\ normally tail off: people are on holiday ; they have 
done much of their hire purchase buying from their homes 
in the first half of the year, and the figures do not normally 
recover until about February. But this year August was the 
first full month free from Board of Trade control, which 
was withdrawn in mid-July. The figures, compiled by HP 
Information, though they cover only part of the field in an 
incomplete way, suggest that much less than the usual 
seasonal slackening occurred in August, and hire purchase 
business was running far ahead of its level in August last 

ear. 
: The significant fact seems not to be the modest seasonal 
fall in the number of new cars, motor cycles, and caravans 
sold on hire purchase but the high sales of second-hand cars 
and motor cycles in face of the normal seasonal trend. The 
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removal of restrictions, apparently, has not yet stimulated 
sale of industrial machinery. Altogether HP Information 
(whose business does not cover such important parts of the 
field as domestic equipment and radio) reports a fall of 


NUMBER OF HP CONTRACTS 





Cats). «ine ote ewan nee New 1,461 4,536 3,045 
Used | 14,311 25,728 26,208 
Commercial Vehicles ..... New 857 2 032 1,321 
Used 2,006 3,183 2,842 
Motor-cycles and sidecars.. New 21a 5,188 4,589 
Used 9,707 13,550 13,436 
WAMCOES 23s dock nece See New 295 442 373 
Used 265 326 289 
Farm equipment........ New 493 568 381 
Used Nil 193 151 
Aircraft and engines...... New Nil Nil Nil 
Used 3 2 a 
Caravans. ...ccee Wisea ee New 716 839 659 
Used 121 643 494 
Industrial machinery ..... New 350 421 290 
Used 38 79 30 





Source : HP Information. 


about 4,000 transactions compared with the record July 
figure. The number of transactions reported in August was 
54,000, compared with 58,000 in July and with 33,000 in 
August last year. . 


Guide to the Economy 


HE annual Blue Book on National Income and Expendi- 
T ture is by far the most comprehensive and authorita- 
tive of the available statistical guides to the course of the 
British economy since the end of the war ; yet its publication 
on Thursday evoked, as in previous years, only brief public 
comment. This is, of course, because the latest period to 
which it relates—the calendar year 1953—had already been 
broadly mapped by the official estimates given last April in 
the Economic Survey and in the Preliminary Estimates of 
National Income and Expenditure.* The new Blue Book, 
with its 88 pages of closely packed tables and memoranda, 
tevises these estimates in the light of further information 
and opens out the picture by providing a wealth of detail— 
notably upon the share of different industries and categories 
of “income units” in the aggregates of production, con- 
sumption, investment and the rest. This year’s revisions 
do not, except at one or two points, significantly alter the 
broad picture presented by the provisional estimates. The 
Blue Book is therefore of interest rather to the expert than 
to the general observer, and then mainly as a document of 
reference. 

The revisions to the estimates of the broad aggregates 
that make up the national product and income have mostly 


* Discussed in The Economist of April 3rd. 
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been slightly upward, but as these revisions generally apply 
to earlier postwar years as well as to 1953, most of the 
movements shown from year to year are little changed. The 
gross national product for 1953 at factor cost (which 
excludes provision for indirect taxes and subsidies) is 
revised from £14,719 million to £14,796 million, showing 
an increase of 7.7 per cent over 1952 (against 7.85 per cent 
shown by the preliminary estimate). At constant 1948 
prices the increase is put at 44 per cent. This considerable 
expansion in total output enabled the real value of con- 
sumer’s expenditure to rise for the first time since 1950 
despite the fact that Government expenditure, fixed invest- 
ment and stock-building were also rising. Consumer spend- 
ing rose from £8,844 million in 1952 to £9,352 million at 
factor cost ; the increase in the real value of consumption 
is put at 4} per cent, raising real consumption to almost 
I per cent above that recorded in 1950, the previous peak 
year. Fixed capital formation at home rose by over 12 per 
cent in realgterms, to £2,333 million at current prices ; 
and there was a sizeable increase in stock-building. The 
value of the physical increase in stocks is now put 
(at current prices) at £50 million for 1952 and {£201 
million for 1953 ; earlier it had been estimated that stocks 
remained unchanged on balance in 1952 and rose by only 
£170 million in 1953. 


Incomes and Savings 


HE estimates of personal incomes have also been revised 
T upwards slightly for both 1952 and 1953 ; the figures 
for wages and salaries for 1953 are now given separately, and 
are put at £5,770 million and £2,900 million, respectively. 
But the estimates of incomes of professional persons and 
small traders other than farmers, and of receipts from rent, 
dividends and interest have now been revised downward 
for 1952. The upshot is that the estimated increase in total 
personal incomes between 1952 and 1953 is put at £820 
million, or 6.4 per cent (at current prices) against the 
previous estimate of £765 million, or 6 per cent. 

The Blue Book thus confirms that personal incomes 
rose by considerably more than consumer expenditure last 
year, and that there was accordingly a sizeable increase in 
the level of personal savings. This is the figure that is 
acknowledged to be perhaps the least reliable of all the 
estimates ; it includes the depreciation provisions of 
farmers and small businesses and is calculated as a resi- 
dual between the total of estimated personal incomes and 
expenditures. The estimates for all the postwar years 
have now been revised downward, and the effect is to 
present a slightly more even pattern. The estimates still 
show a steep increase in personal savings in 1952, and a 
further rise in 1953 ; but the expansion from 1948 to 1951 
is now believed to have been fairly steady, whereas earlier 
estimates had suggested little change betwen 1948 and 
1950. The estimates for 1952 and 1953 are revised down 
from £776 million to £706 million and from £928'million 
to £870 million respectively. Although these changes 
emphasise the unreliability of these particular estimates in 
detail, it is clear that a very considerable increase in 
personal savings has taken place in recent years. 


Profits and Dividends 


HE increase in profits and dividends of companies and 
ha aaa between 1952 and 1953, on the other hand, 
now appears more substantial than the provisional estimates 
showed. The increase in gross trading profits is put at 
£223 million (to £2,765 million), or nearly 9 per cent, 
while payments of dividends and interest are estimated to 
have risen from £839 million to £938 million, or by 12 per 
cent. This is the largest increase recorded in this item 
since the end of the war. After provision for taxation this 
left a total of £1,370 million for the finance of investment 
—{215 million more than in 1952. The rise in aggre- 
gate private savings has, of course, been accompanied by a 
further large fall in the savings of the central government, 
whose surplus on revenue account fell from £399 million 
to £218 million. For the second year in. suc¢ession it was 
unnecessary to earmark a large part of estimated total 
savings to provide for stock appreciation. On the con- 
trary, the fall in stock prices made an extra £75 million 
of finance available for investment. Stocks are now esti- 
mated to have depreciated by £50 million in 1952, whereas 
previously it had been estimated that the average prices 
of stocks were unchanged. 

The table of “ inter-industry ” transactions, introduced 
last year to show the impact of the activities of different 
industries on one another, is repeated ; and the analysis has 
been usefully extended by a new table showing the ways 
in which manufactured goods other than food, drink and 
tobacco products percolate through the economy. It is 
interesting to note that sales to final consumers account for 
little more than one-fifth of the total. Exports account for 
over a quarter, industrial and business uses for a little 
under a quarter, and fixed capital formation and current 
government uses for about one-eighth each. 


High Demand for Steel 


NCE again, even with steel output back to record levels, 
O there are signs of tightness in the supply of some 
steel products in the British economy. Output in August 
was at the rate of about 325,600 ingot tons a week, which 
is higher than in any previous August, though, as usual, 
affected by holidays in the industry. But demand for steel, 
with the continued boom, has increased more than anyone 
expected ; the record-breaking motor industry is making it 
necessary to import sheet steel, and imports of plate are 
continuing. The industry is meanwhile exporting about 
10 per cent more steel (though less sheet and plate), and 
could fairly easily export more of certain products if it were 
not for the rate of home demand. The trough of demand 
in the world market for steel was passed this spring, and 
Britain has now followed the European export cartel in 
raising some export prices. While the American steel 
industry is content to run at about 70 per cent of cdpacity 
without dumping steel abroad—and it shows no signs of 
changing its mind—demand overseas, as well as at home, 
has become brisk. 

Imports of steel into Britain this year have been brought 
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right down in volume—in July they were running at a rate 
one-seventh of the average in the scare year of 1952. The 
industry is not anxious to increase them again to any 
considerable extent, but would probably do so rather than 
limit its exports further. Its capacity is still growing, 
with new plant coming in for various products ; and it still 
prefers to consider imports as a useful balancing factor in 
handling short-period fluctuations of demand. 


Wool Credit Renewed 


HE London acceptance credit to the French wool textile 
: industry, which has been running uninterruptedly and 
successfully since 1947, is to be renewed for another twelve 
months to cover the wool season for 1954-55. This is a 
revolving credit that finances French purchases of sterling 
wool, mainly Australian. It is granted by Lazard Brothers 
and Co., as head of a syndicate comprising nearly thirty 
firms in the City, and is extended to a collective organisation, 
the Groupement d’Importation et de Répartition de la 
Laine. The credit for the coming twelve months will again 
be for an amount of £12,500,000, with provision for a tem- 
porary increase to £15 million during the peak of the wool 
buying season. 

The measure of security behind the credit is strengthened 
by two special devices. The first is the earmarking of the 
foreign exchange proceeds of exports of French woollen 
manufactures ; the second is the arrangement of forward 
exchange contracts in favour of Lazards to provide the 
sterling needed to meet the drafts as they mature. The bills 
drawn under the credit are normally for three months, and 
the total amount of trade financed as a result of these facili- 
ties has ranged between £30 million and £40 million a 
year in accordance with the regularity with which the credits 
have revolved and been used. The renewed credit runs 
from September 15th, and the first bills drawn under it 
should reach the London market in the very near future. 
These French wool bills have in recent years been a welcome 
addition to the still modest turnover of genuine commercial 
paper in the London discount market. 


Comet Resurgent 


HE Minister of Supply’s statement about the commer- 
T cial future of the Comet, made on the week-end before 
the opening of the Farnborough air show, was designed to 
perform the difficult task of laying to rest any doubt that 
might still remain about the success of the detailed investi- 
gations into the cause of the two Comet disasters over the 
Mediterranean early this year, and to do this without antl- 
cipating the evidence that will be given next month to the 
Court of Inquiry investigating the accidents. Mr Sandys 
made two points ; his first was that the technical investiga- 
tions had yielded “clear and positive” results. The 
infinite thoroughness with which the investigation was 
conducted, and the volume of resources concentrated upon 
it has never left this issue in much doubt. The second point 
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in the Minister’s statement amounted to an assurance that 
with some stiffening of the structure, the aircraft would be 
able to go back into production and into service without 
major modification. This is the information for which the 
industry and the airlines have been waiting, for it affects 
not only the Comet, but all jet airliners of which there are 
a number under development. 

The broad lesson of the investigations has been that, 
while the Comet was structurally a sound and sturdy air- 
craft judged by current standards, the flying conditions 
under which it was operated were more severe than had 
been supposed. The concept of “ fatigue,” a condition 
created in structural materials by individually insignificant 
pressure changes persisting over long periods, is a relatively 
novel one, and the existence of circumstances likely to set 
up these conditions is not—in the present state of know- 
ledge—always easy to recognise. Now the Comet fuselage 
will be strengthened, and such disasters will not recur again. 
The aircraft industry as a whole should, however, now be 
asking itself whether in view of the Comet findings it might 
not be desirable when a new airliner goes into service, to 
build up the flying hours on a prototype—or their equiva- 
lent in terms of ground tests—in such a way that the proto- 
type has a comfortable margin in hand over the airliners 
flying on regular services. This is not an easy target, since 
nothing builds up flying hours like civil operations. It is a 
costly process, too, when airliners cost from £500,000 to 
{1 million ; but in this case it might have been a cheap 
price to pay for experience that in the event has been earned 
at such bitter cost. 


Rhodesian Copper Profits 


NE of the two main groups of copper companies 

working the Rhodesian copper belt has published its 
preliminary figures for the year ended June 3oth, the Selec- 
tion Trust group—consisting of Roan Antelope and Mufu- 
lira, an unquoted company two-thirds of whose capital is 
held indirectly by the public through Rhodesian Selection 
Trust—comes through the difficult transition period with 
flying colours. Transition to free markets left the com- 
panies with a double task—to absorb any reduction in the 
free market price of copper as compared with the price 
previously paid by the Ministry of Materials and to refill 
the supply pipe line to consumers and to the market in 
London, using supplies that would otherwise have been 
available for sale. 

Both tasks have been accomplished. Salés were restricted 
at the end of last year, while the pipe line was refilled so 
that for the whole year Roan sold about 3,500 tons less 
than its output and Mufulira nearly 4,000 tons less. But 
production was rising so that Roan’s sales were only a little 
below those of 1952-53 and Mufulira’s actually higher. 
Copper prices in the free market were lower, but by much 
less than had been feared, so that profits turned out reason- 
ably well. Investors must remember that the present 


figures make the fourth of the year’s quarterly reports. » 


Profit and dividend statements still lie some way ahead and 
may differ from the figures in the accompanying table, 
chiefly because the allocation for replacements—always a 
big item—has not been decided. This year each company 
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has made a provisional provision of £1 million. That 
figure may not stand, but shareholders are entitled to assume 
that the provision will at least be less than the £3 million 
charged by each company last year and then described as 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(£'000s) 








Roan Antelope Mufulira 


Years to June 30 





1953 1954 1953 1954 





~ 


Copper sales (long tons)... 
Sales revenue. .......¢20- 
Operating and administra- 


CVS COMED 5 0 ci cccceses 8,131 | 10,165 
Surphas® ica ecviccieds 10,536 | 9,606 
Replacement provision, etc. 3,000 841t 








* After allowing for difference in value of stocks. 
¢ The replacement provision is calculated at £1,000,000, but this 
provision is subject to revision. 
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“exceptionally high.” If there is no revision at all the 
profits, after providing for replacement, earned by Roan 
Antelope will be £8.1 million, a fall of only £1.3 million, 
and those of Mufulira will actually be over £1 million 
higher at £8.7 million. 


Preference for British Steel 


HE recent study by Sir Donald MacDougall and Miss 

R. Hutt of the actual amount of imperial preference 
obtained on British exports* had much more than academic 
interest for the British steel industry. Well over half of 
all British steel exports go to the Commonwealth, and the 
industry obtains preferences of one type or another on about 


BRITISH STEEL EXPORTS, 1953 
Proportion Granted Imp. Preference and Av. Margins Granted 





Average Margin 


; Granted 
Proportio 
Country of Destination |} Tonnage | Granted jOn tonn-|On tonn- 
Preference} age at jageat Ad 
Specific | Valorem 
Rates 
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Southern Rhodesia... 
South Africa... 
Other Commonwealth 





Total Commonwealth. 
Other countries*..... 
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Total exports ....... 





* Including Eire and Burma. 
Source : British Iron and Steel Federation. 


half of them. The importance of that preference has 
naturally been under consideration in the industry during 
discussions over British asseciation with the European Coal- 


* Economic fournal, June, 1954. 
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Steel Community, and during the period of rather sharp 
price competition in the world steel market that seems for 
the present to have abated. Although the rejection of the 
European Defence Community has naturally put the whole 
future of Schumania, and Britain’s relations with it, back 
into the melting-pot of discussion, formal negotiations are 
still supposed to start this autumn. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation, accordingly, has 
carried out for the country’s exports of steel a study similar 
to the wider one; and its conclusions coincide almost 
exactly with those of Sir Donald MacDougall and Miss 
Hutt for British exports in general. As the table shows, 
some 53 per cent of the steel that goes to Commonwealth 
countries obtains imperial preference, 12 per cent of it 
through preferences on a “ specific” —£ per ton—basis, 
and 41 per cent on an ad valorem basis. On the total 
tonnage that it sends to the Commonwealth, the average 
margin of preference granted is roughly 6 per cent. The 
chief factor that has tended to reduce this margin since the 
late thirties is the rising prices of steel products ; and 
international agreements such as GATT have precluded any 
reversal of this process of narrowing. 


Sugar Agreement Difficulties 


HE International Sugar Council, acting as physician 
lccs the International Sugar Agreement, has been 
struggling in London this week to save the life of that 
anemic baby. As The Economist goes to press the bulletin 
has still to be signed. Diagnosis is not difficult: there 
is a surplus of sugar and an inadequate power to restrict the 
supply. Currently the world market price is down to around 
3.20 cents per lb and is therefore below the minimum of 
3.25 cents prescribed in the Agreement. Indeed the price 
has recently been as low as 3.05 cents. Yet there are no 
further powers of restriction. The Council has already cut 
exports of the big exporters down to 80 per cent of basic 
tonnages, which is as far as the agreement allows it to go. 
It has also suggested a voluntary cut down to 75 per cent. 


Cure is much more difficult. As the Council’s powers 
now stand, it has to rely on voluntary actions by its 
members for any further curtailment. The voluntary 
surrender of some quota has been mooted and Haiti is 
believed to be able to do that, but when quota is surrendered 
voluntarily there must always be suspicion that it would 
never have been used. The segregation of 350,000 tons 
by Cuba from what would have been exportable is a genuine 
contribution. And there are the usual hopes of persuading 
the importing countries to take more imports and draw less 
upon stock. Time may also be a good physician. Next 
season’s crop should be smaller than the last. Cuba should 
produce less ; the European beet crop may be over a million 
tons below last year’s high figure, and the heavy British 
stock of Cubafi sugar bought to cover the period of the 
withdrawal of rationing is moving off into exports of refined 
sugar at a reasonable rate. 


Those facts, coupled with a firm intention by the Council 
to deal severely with next season’s smaller crop, seem the 
best immediate hope. But it remains a question whether 
a surgical operation will not in the end be necessary. The 
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weakness of any international agreement which imposes on 
its managers an artificial limif ‘to the extent to which they 
can impose restriction is likely to be shown up sooner or 
later. With sugar the weakness has been shown up soon. 
But to get the limits to restriction removed—to get the 
powers of the Sugar Council increased—requires action by 
the governments concerned. 


Still Cheaper Polythene 


HE plastic polythene is now being produced at a lower 
T price and in greater quantity than ever before. Last 
week ICI, the sole producers of polythene in Britain, 
chopped 3d. off its price, which now stands at 3s. 2d. a 
pound. This is the second cut this year ; in May the price 
was reduced from 3s. 9d. to 3s. §d. a pound. Between 
March, 1939, when ICI first put polythene on the market, 
and 1951, its price dropped steadily from §s. to 3s. 3d. a 
pound. But the Korean War more than doubled the price 
of industrial alcohol, the principal source of the ethylene 
used to manufacture polythene, and polythene prices 
jumped to 4s. 3d. a pound. Since then ICI has been able 
to draw its ethylene from the oil-cracking plant at Wilton, 
a much cheaper source. Cost reduction has also been helped 
by greatly improved productivity; reactor throughput is 
now nearly thirty times as large as in the early days of 
commercial manufacture. 

For a long time supplies of polythene were meagre, and 
even now that output has attained the rate of 20,000 tons a 
year the plastic is by no means easy to get. The production 
of polythene by the polymerisation of ethylene at very high 
pressures and controlled temperatures poses a complex 
problem in plant engineering ; because this equipment is 
expensive and of little use, as yet, to make any other com- 
mercially useful product, increases in capacity have tended 
to follow rather than jump ahead of demand. Even so, 
when the new polythene plant at Wilton runs into full pro- 
duction next year, annual output in this country will amount 
to about 35,000 tons, and plans are already under way for 
a total capacity of 55,000 tons by early 1957. 

This plastic is so versatile a material that ICI has little 
fear that this increased capacity will not be used. About a 
third of current output goes into the electric cable industry, 
where polythene is valued as a highly effective insulation 
material. Coated with a protective sheath of PVC, poly- 
thene cables are used for almost all submarine cables now 
being laid as well as for surface and other cables. Polythene 
film and moulded products, which together account for 
about 40 per cent of total output, are the fields where the 
biggest developments are expected. With longer runs and 
cheaper material costs, prices have fallen by about a fifth in 
the last four years ; and diverse applications, from food 
packages to household and industrial piping, have already 
been used with success. As a textile, polythene yarn, 
marketed by Courtaulds under the trade name “ Courlene, 
has been making small but steady progress. It has been 
used mainly as an interlining for semi-stiff collars and for 
protective industrial clothing. The latest cut in polythene 
prices will stimulate processors to continue their own cost 
reduction ; already a few pence have been knocked off the 
price of “ Courlene.” 
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MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
WILL DO IT FASTER, SAFER, FOR LESS COST 


The YALE Industrial Truck is essential where rapidity, safety and economy are needed 
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3 to solve any handling problems. 

H In ports where heavy cargo ships are loaded and unloaded, or in the Louvre Museum 
a where priceless and fragile art treasures are stored, YALE Materials Handling ——- 
. will do the job faster, safer and for less cost. 
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‘ : EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES 

FRANCE Fenwick Paris YA L a 






ITALY Fenwick Milan 
SPAIN Fenwick Barcelona 
BELGIUM Fenwick Liége 
© ‘SWITZERLAND Forrer-Fenwick Zurich 
HOLLAND Van Eyle & Ruygers Rotterdam 
DENMARK V. Lowener Copenhagen 
NORWAY A/S Lowener, Mohn, Oslo 
SWEDEN A/B Léwener, Stockholm 
# 
MORCCCO Forges de Bazas Casablanca 
FRENCH WEST AFRICA Fenwick Dakar 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Materials Handling Equipment is Entirely Manufactured 
in Europe and the United Kingdom by: 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Wednesfield, Staffs., England — Velbert Rhid., Germany 
and under licence by : 


FENWICK S.A. ..... St-Ouen, Seine, France 
Main Offices : 15 Rue Fenelon, Paris 10. 


YALE & TOWNE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., CHRYSLER BUILDING, N.Y. USA 
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“INSULIGictse lightens labour 


“INSULIGHT” Hollow Glass Blocks transmit light 

to the dark heart of a building or a room, diffusing it over 

wide areas in places where ordinary glazing would be undesirable. 

They cut the roar of traffic to a subdued murmur. They hold warmth 

in and cold out. They keep private places private. In fact “INSULIGHT”’ 
Hollow Glass Blocks do the work of walls—but walls of light. 


“INSUGIGEGCR HOLLOW GLASS BLOCKS 


PIL &ia6eé.to-.# BROTHERS Limite D 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON THE USE OF GLASS IN BUILDING CONSULT THE TECHNICAL SALES AND SERVICE DEPT., ST. HELENS, 
LANCS. (ST. HELENS 4001) OR SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.l (WHITEHALL 5672-6). SUPPLIES ARE 
AVAILABLE THROUGH THE USUAL TRADE CHANNELS. “INSULIGHT” is a registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. HGB. /4. 
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| Danish Payments Crisis 


TS Danish Parliament has been recalled from its 
summer adjournment this week to discuss the govern- 
ment’s proposals for meeting the crisis in the balance of 
payments that has been brewing for some months and has 
now come dramatically to a head. The reserves of foreign 
exchange of the National Bank have been falling continu- 
ously since October, and by June had already dropped below 
the bank’s short-term foreign liabilities. Denmark’s imports 
exceeded exports by Kr. 875 million in the first seven 
months of this year, whereas in the corresponding period 
of 1953 the visible deficit was only Kr. 485 million. This 
widening trade gap has arisen from the fact that Denmark’s 
export income has risen only slowly (due partly to low 
prices and partly to lack of adequate outlets for Danish 
bacon) at a time when there has been an exceptionally large 
increase in imports, resulting in part from an expansion in 
agricultural production. Even as long ago as last October 
the cushion of reserves was inadequate to take the impact of 
temporary variations in the balance of payments (the “ net ” 
reserves Of the National Bank stood even ther at only 
Kr.360 million, or roughly £184 million). This weakness 
provoked some speculative. purchases, which have been 
further increased on account of the bad harvest. 

The crisis is to a large extent attributable to the increase 
in consumption induced by the tax reliefs and wage 
increases that came into effect in the spring of 1953. The 
authorities have recognised this underlying malaise, and 
are applying disinflationary correctives—a sharp increase in 
interesc rates (the bank rate was raised from 4} to 53 per 
cent in June), a cut in expenditure on public works, 
increases in direct and indirect taxation, and an attempt to 
encourage savings through special tax concessions. So far, 
it is heartening to note, no attempt has been made to meet 
the external difficulties by imposing new quantitative restric- 
tions on imports. The government is anxious to demon- 
strate that the crisis is purely temporary and does not deflect 
it from its aim of following any general. European move to 
convertibility. 

Denmark’s difficulties have put additional bargaining 
power into the hands of countries such as Britain that 
buy Danish produce through bulk contracts. The 
British Government has recently refused to increase the 
relatively low price it pays for Danish bacon ; and its sales 
cn the home market thus continue to yield substantial profits 
—from which it subsidises the considerably more costly 
domestic produce, 


Free Scrip from “Three Banks ” 


7 more banks—and two of them clearing banks— 
are taking steps to rearrange their capital resources so 
aS 10 increase the ratio of paid-up capital to commitments. 
These are the members of the “Three Banks” group, 
head d by the Royal Bank of Scotland. As already 
intimated, the Royal Bank proposes to increase its capital 
Steck to £5,950,000 by a two-in-five free scrip issue to exist- 
ing siockholders of £1,700,000 of fully-paid stock. lt is now 
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announced that the resultant draft upon the published 
reserve fund, now standing at £4,877,216, will be more 
than made good by a transfer to that fund of £1,872,784, 
so that the total published capital resources will be raised 
from £9,127,216 to £11 million. The dividend for the 
year 1952-53 was raised from 17 to 18 per cent by an 
increase in the final payment, and this year’s interim has 
been maintained at the increased average rate of 9 per cent. 

The Royal’s two subsidiary banks, Williams Deacon’s 
and Glyn Mills, are likewise making free scrip issues (to the 
parent bank) and are simultaneously raising the amounts 
of their disclosed reserves. Williams Deacon’s will issue 
£400,000 of “ B” shares, raising the total paid-up capital 
to £2,275,000, and will draw £675,000 from inner reserves, 
so that published reserve will be raised on balance by 
£275,000 to £2,275,000. Glyn Mills will issue £140,000 
and will on balance raise its published reserve by the same 
amount, so that capital and reserve will remain equal at the 
higher level of £1,200,000 each. 


New Money for Loraine 


HROGMORTON STREET should have whistled “ Sweet 

Lorraine ” last week end. The news that the Anglo 
American Corporation was pumping new money into 
Loraine Gold Mines in return for a 20s. option on 
2,750,000 of its shares sent the prices of the OFS developers 
up and sent the price of the 10s. shares of Loraine flying 
up from 15s. 103d. to 19s. 3d. When Anglo American 
sets ups a 20s. target most investors in Kaffirs aim at it, 
just as they peppered the 80s. target for OFSIT a fortnight 
ago. 

The details of the scheme follow the usual complicated 
pattern of short term money on loan for development and 
the replacing of these loans by equities as production draws 
near. The sequence is as follows: | . 

(1) Anglo American and its associates will subscribe for 
4,953,372 of Loraine’s shares at 20s. each. The proceeds 
of the issue will pay off the £4,953,372 of 6 per cent notes 
now held by Anglo American and its associates. 

(2) Until January 31, 1955, Loraine will be able to borrow 
up to £43 million on loan at 6 per cent from Anglo 
American. On that date the options to buy 5,500,000 shares 
in Loraine at 12s. 6d. each will expire. Anglo American 
will subscribe for any shares not taken up by option holders. 

(3) After that date the loan facilities available to Loraine 
will be reduced to £23 million. 

(4) In return for its further participation Anglo American 
will be given the option to subscribe at any time up to 
December 31, 1957, for 2,750,000 shares in Loraine at 20s. 
each ; the loan facilities of £23 million will be reduced by 
the amount so subscribed for shares. 

So far, £83 million—£3 million on equity stock and £54 
million on unsecured loan—has gone into the development 
of Loraine. Under the new arrangements another {£6 
million will be provided. At the end of all these operations 
in 1957 Loraine should have just over £14 million of equity 
stock and only about £550,000 outstanding on unsecured 
loan. As the average cost of bringing an OFS mine to full 
production is about £13 million, the new money should see 
Loraine into full production*with comfort. Development 
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so far has proceeded satisfactorily as there has been no 
serious faulting and not too much water to hamper opera- 
tions. Production is expected to begin next March and 
after that it is hoped that the milling rate will be raised to 
100,000 tons a month as quickly as possible. Gold is not 
the only lure, for there is a good chance that Loraine will 
join the list of uranium producers, 


At Long Last 


FTER years of frustration it is appropriate that United 
Dominions Trust, whose last issue of new capital was 
in 1946 when its total assets stood at about £8 million, 
is the first to slip through the gap recently chopped in the 
fence around new issues by hire purchase finance com- 
panies. UDT includes hire purchase finance among its 
credit facilities. The ban on these issues did not prevent 
its growth, for there were many private lenders ready 
to put money—money which could be withdrawn at 
short notice—into the profitable business. of financing hire 
purchase contracts. By the end of last March, UDT’s 
assets had risen to over £34 million and “ amounts receiv- 
able under customers’ agreements” totalled nearly £154 
million. Whether in saying “ yes” at last Lord Kennet is 
not signing the death warrant of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee, of which he is chairman, is an open question. That 
Committee’s functions are now reduced to a single one— 
the duty to say “no” to free scrip distributions with 
reserves resulting from a revaluation of assets. 

The Trust’s issue takes the form of a “rights” offer 
to ordinary shareholders of 500,000 £1 ordinary shares at 
gos. in the ratio of one new share for every £2 of stock 
held. Just before this announcement the stock units rose 
Ios. to 163s. 9d. and on this basis the “ rights ” are worth 
24s. 7d. The directors hope that all being well they will 
be able at least to maintain the current dividend of 25 per 
cent on the new capital. The shares have jumped further 
this week, to 170s., having touched 175s. at one moment. 

The cash issue is to be followed—if the Treasury permits 
—by a capitalisation of £2,500,000 from reserves ; there 
seems now less reason than ever for the Treasury to refuse. 
From the capitalised reserves the directors intend to make 
two free scrip issues, though not necessarily at the same 
time, to ordinary shareholders. Shareholders will be given 
1 million fully paid 45 per cent cumulative preference 
shares and 14 million fully paid ordinary shares. They are 
thus given a true bonus in the shape of the preference 
shares and what to them must seem a virtual promise that 
the trust will break with its cautious dividend policy. The 
need to plough back profits to finance the growth of the 
business now looks less imperative. 


Exports and Quality 


wo years ago the British Import Union in Denmark 
gathered together some of the reactions of Danish 
customers to the products they were importing from Britain, 
and its report, containing a variety of complaints, caused 
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some concern in Britain. Although Denmark has a 
small population it has always been an important market 
for British goods. There has been much closer attention 
to Danish needs by British firms since then, according to 
another survey carried out this year by the Union at the 
request of the Federation of British Industries. But there 
are still many complaints. 

The most common complaints from Denmark, accord- 
ing to this survey, are that: 

Apart from top-quality goods calling for traditional British 

craftsmanship, British prices are seldom competitive ; 

The quality of cheap mass-produced goods is inferior to 
that of competitors ;, 

British delivery delays are frequently longer than their 
competitors, though delivery promises are being better 
fulfilled ; 

Some British makers seem reluctant to adapt their products 
to local market conditions and requirements ; 

Services before and after delivery are often unsatisfactory ; 

Packing costs aré sometimes much higher than those of 
continental exporters, 

One redeeming feature is that British terms of payment 
appear to give much more satisfaction now. On the whole, 
the engineering and chemicals come in for considerably less 
criticism than textiles. In the last four years the British 
share of the Danish market has been declining—if the heavy 
imports of fuel oil, in place of dollar fuel, are excluded. 
Complaints of bad delivery and inadequate service are too 
frequently heard—and not only from Denmark—for any 
exporter to be able to ignore them. But the remarks about 
quality, in many products other than those of high crafts- 
manship (electrical goods being specifically excluded as 
“irreproachable”) may jolt one of the most cherished 
preconceptions of many British people. 


Flag Restrictions on Shipping 


HE shipping lobby in Congress has recently succeeded 
1 in having written into the permanent legislation of the 
United States the principle that 50 per cent of all cargoes 
moved with the aid of Government funds should be 
restricted to ships flying the American flag. The President 
has signed legislation that will considerably extend the 
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“Off to Canada, 
Sir James, I hear.” 


“Yes, my dear. Tomorrow night by 
TCA Super Constellation, 


way I always go now.” 


TCA Super Constellations have 
brought quite a new note of comfort 
and convenience to air travel between 
Britain and Canada. These giant 
air liners are unusually luxurious, 
wonderfully restful, and you can travel 
either First Class or Tourist on the 
same aircraft. They provide the most 
frequent service from London and 
Glasgow overnight to Montreal and 
Toronto. 

Awaiting you are TCA connections 
that same day across all Canada, and 
tothe major U.S. cities. Be careful to 
tell your Travel Agent that you wish 
to go by TCA, the only air line provid- 
ing Super Constellation travel between 
Britain and Canada. It really will 
make a world of difference to your trip. 


BEST TO CANADA 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


the 


FIRST CLASS 


Fully-reclining Siesta Seats, 
Club Lounge for your ex- 
clusive use, superb cuisine, 
fine wines, attentive staff. 


RETURN FARES* 


London to Montreal £248 .3 .0. 
Glasgow to Montreal £235.19.0. 


TOURIST 


Spacious cabins, specially- 
designed seats, wide 
windows, complimentary 
meals, magnificent service 
and splendid comfort. 


RETURN FARES* 


London to Montreal £183.5.0. 
Glasgow to Montreal £172.6.0. 


* Approved IATA 
on-season Fares 


Ask your Travel Agent 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AIR LINES 


Serving & urope, Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean and Mexico 



































































































































FIRE ! 


GENII GALORE IN EVERY 


NU-SWIFT! 


Sealed pressure charges explain the 
speed, reliability and efficiency of 
Nu-Swift Fire Extinguishers. Strike 
the knob—the genii instantly leap 
out to slay your fire! 
NU-SWIFT LTO.+ ELLAND + YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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FLEXIBLE FLAMES 


Some industries need a flame 20 feet long, others —_ budget for storage costs or space nor, unless your 


a mere pencil point of heat. Gas provides both 
and every gradation in between—a complete 
heat service for industry, clean, constant and in- 
finitely controllable. The adaptability of gas is a 
virtue which can reward the user with lower pro- 
duction costs. However you put it to use, you pay 
only one bill for your gas. You do not have to 


needs are exceptional, for special handling 
equipment and the concomitant labour. If yours 
is one of the 4,000 industrial processes already 
served by gas, you may find ideas for increasing 
efficiency in the latest advances in gas technology; 
if it is not, it could become the 4,oor1st. Either 
way the Gas Industry welcomes your inquiries. 


Firm Facts 


Questions about your own firm’s gas usage can be answered 
by your Area Gas Board. The free advice and help given by 
the Boards’ Industrial Gas Engineers are backed by full re- 
sources of the Gas Industry through the Gas Council’s Indus- 
trial Gas Development Committee. The first step is to have 


the Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. WE NEED HBAT FOR. 2..0..2 ee 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal GCG 10A 
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application of the “fifty-fifty” principle which has 
hitherto applied to Marshall Aid, Mutual Security Act and 
similar Government-sponsored shipments, although not 
without indicating that he may wish to recommend changes. 
That principle had been reluctantly accepted by the foreign 
shipowners discriminated against only as a condition of a 
“ sift” ; but the new legislation is bound to give rise to 
much stronger, and possibly official, protests, and both the 
State Department and the Defence Department have 
recorded objections to the statute. 

Hitherto the principle has been incorporated individually 
in “aid statutes ’’; now it is to be universally applied, and 
cargoes carried in Government-owned ships, such as those 
of the Military Sea Transportation Service, are not to count 
towards the American 50 per cent. Further it is to apply 
to all cargoes financed directly or indirectly with Govern- 
ment funds, apparently even to the sale of surplus farm 
commodities abroad for local currencies whose convertibility 
is guaranteed by the Government, as well as to foreign aid 
cargoes purchased offshore. The immediate effect, in 
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practice, may not be very considerable; but this new 
American move will do little to help the State Department 
in its efforts to prevent the spread of similar discriminatory 
actions on the part of other nations, such as Chile and Saudi 
Arabia, which can do immense harm to American shipowners 
as well as those who believe in the conduct of international 
shipping on a commercial and non-discriminatory basis. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Monsanto Chemicals (the British company) supports its 
unchanged interim dividend of 63 per cent with the 
announcement of a sharply increased profit. Subject to 
audit, net sales for the six months ended June 3oth 
amounted to £6.1 million, compared with £5.2 million in 
the corresponding half of 1953. Income before tax for the 
period shows a rise from £488,886 to £887,742, and after 


tax was £479,545, against £223,665. 


Company Notes 


JOHN BROWN. The consolidated 
profit and loss account of John Brown and 
Company, whose interests range beyond 
shipbuilding into heavy engineering and 
machine tools, is an unexciting document. 
Trading profits show little change for the 
year to March 31st at £2.2 million and 
though net profits are slightly up the 
ordinary tax free dividend has been left 
unchanged at 73 per cent. “ Satisfactory ” 
and “ successful,” are the words that the 
chairman, Lord Aberconway uses to 
describe the results of the company’s sub- 
sidiary and associated companies. 

The consolidated balance sheet, how- 
ever has been turned almost inside out 
following the change in the constitution 
of the company at the beginning of the 
financial year. The parent concern’s 
manufacturing and trading interests were 
then transferred to a new wholly-owned 
subsidiary, John Brown and Company 
(Clydebank), so that it became purely a 
holding company. Largely as a result of 
this transfer the capital reserves of the 
holding company have increased from 
£1,487,759 to £4,292,227 and those of the 
group as a whole from £1,827,838 to 
£4,575,015. Part of this increase, amount- 
ing to £1,730,000, represents the excess of 
the transfer value of the assets and busi- 
ness taken over by John Brown (Clyde- 
bank) over their original book value. Most 


of the remainder represents the excess of 


the sums so far received from the com- 
pany’s colliery properties and investments 
over the very conservative book values at 
Which these assets stood on vesting day. 
Since the end of the financial year the 
Company has received another £400,000 
from this source, leaving “relatively 
little” still in that particular kitty. Exactly 
£500,000 of the capital reserve has been 
allocated as a specific reserve against the 
Value of unquoted trade investments of 
£915,000. The chairman explains that 
these investments are -in enterprises in 


early stages of development ; the creation 
of a specific reserve is thus a matter of 
business prudence. If these enterprises 
prove themselves, it is to be hoped that 
the claims of shareholders will not be 
forgotten. : 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :— £ .- £ 
Trading profit......... 2,184,972 2,200,661 
Total income.......... 2,355,543 2,378,932 
Depreciation .......... 74,660 484,672 
po er ee 1,280,282 1,121,352 
TOMO DOU a 6 kk cnn kote 699,659 770,610 
Sundry credits ........ 204,502 16,016 
Available income...... ‘ 904,161 786,626 
Ordinary dividends.... %*323,084 *323,084 


Ordinary dividends (per 
CUNT a ba ceesens *73 *74 


Retained by subsidiaries 229,641 269,836 

Added to carry forward. 211,731 74,215 
Cons. balance sheet :— 

Fixed assets, less depre- 

CR o's: Galcanee 4,821,425 5,258,932 
Investments and loans.. 4,088,301 3,095,989 
Net current assets ..... 6,195,339 7,655,223 
SN ae cere ccnwuens 5,670,972 6,058,185 
on FE ee ere ,191,505 1,500,101 
Capital reserves ....... 1,827,838 4,575,015 
Revenue reserves ...... 4,855,250 4,722,000 
Ordinary capital ...... 4,307,787 4,307,787 


£1 ordinary stock at 41s. Od. yields {7 2s. per cent. 
: * Tax free. 


Another change in the consolidated 
balance sheet is the increase in the gross 
book value of stocks and work in progress 
from £15,277,142 to £16,453,590. As is 
usual with shipbuilding companies, John 
Brown -has_ received part-payment in 
advance of delivery and these instalments 
have limited the increase in the net book 
value of stocks, which have risen from 
£5,670,972 to £6,058,185. Even so over 
£1,000,000 of British Government securi- 
ties was realised to finance the growth in 
working capital. 

This growth is the direct corollary of 
“ well-filled”” order books. Shipowners 
will welcome Lord Aberconway’s warn- 
ing that this “satisfactory state of-affairs ” 
particularly in respect of exports cannot 





continue unless costs are stabilised. He 
adds that costs are still rising. 


* 


MUREX. Asa metallurgical company, 
manufacturing carbon-free metals and 
alloys, Murex is exposed to the danger of 
rapidly altering prices for its raw materials 
and of strong competition in overseas 
markets. When prices are rising, as they 
were between 1950 and 1952, the company 
made substantial profits on stocks ; though 
these profits were taxed as if they were 
true profits, the company was able to set 
aside £500,000 in a stock contingency 


Years to April 30, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit......... 889,825 875,070 
Total income.......... 925,600 903,697 
Depreciation ..«....... 192,291 198,634 
GRR a odds Shue uae 311,715 389,834 
Net profit.......scc00e 393,590 267,695 
Jransfer from stock res, 120,000 50,000 
Available income....... 613,590 317,695 


Ordinary dividends.... 171,900 181,500 
Ordinary dividends (per 
CONN vita den dés eee s 15 15 


Retained by subsidiaries 71,219 50,777 

Replacement reserve ... 115,000 75,000 

General reserve........ 147,038 Sa 

Added to carry forward. Dr.2,048 Dr.551 
Cons. balance sheet :— 

Fixed assets, less depre- 

GRIN 6 ee ieee 1,832,508 1,956,878 
Net current assets ..... 3,757,455 3,693,561 
SEE Ge occ take we 3,731,474 2,890,206 
COO diciaice 2h cestkees 7,287 737,564 
Reserves... ccc cede 2,874,276 2,949,502 
Ordinary capital ...... 2,200,000 2,200,000 


£1 ordinary stock at 54s. Od. yields £5 11s. per cent. 


reserve. This reserve has been useful; 
falling prices have brought the inevitable 
sequel of losses on stocks. In 1952-53 the 
company lost about £120,000 on its stocks 
of wolfram, copper and other raw 
materials and this loss was covered by a 
transfer out of the contingency reserve. 
In the latest year, to April 3oth last, 
further losses of about £50,000 were made 
on wolfram and copper stocks which 
required a further transfer. The directors 
do not believe that “any further substan- 
tial calls” will be made on the stock 
reserve for wolfram and copper, but they 
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do anticipate losses on the stocks of colum- 
bite. The fall in prices partly explains 
why the book value of stocks fell from 
£3-7 million to £2.9 million, but the 
decline seems to owe something also to 
deliberate policy ; the directors were con- 
tent at least “ temporarily ” to allow stocks 
to fall below their normal levels. 
Throughout the last financial year, 
deliveries to customers in volume were 
only slightly below those of 1952-53, but 
thanks to the decline in prices, the value of 
sales fell by about 8 per cent, from 
£12,430,000 to £11,460,000. Profit margins 
were narrower and there was some decline 
in the demand for the company’s more 
remunerative products. Hence, trading 
profits, ignoring the fortuitous element of 
stock losses, fell from £1,140,000 to 
£975,000 ; the ordinary dividend was left 
unchanged at 15 per cent. Profits may 
fall again in the current year. Wages have 
gone up; although exports increased in 
1953-54 most of them are described by the 
chairman as “of an opportunist character 
and are unlikely to be repeated in the 
current year ”; and while the general level 
of business remains satisfactory “ price 
competition in some products continues to 
be severe and selling prices are, on 
occasion, below economic levels.” 


* 


TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS. 
Increases in the production of passenger 
and commercial vehicles in this country, 
increases in the export of vehicles and the 
growth in the requirements of the aircraft 
industry for toughened glass all contri- 
buted to the rise in the sales of Triplex 
Safety Glass in the year to June 3oth. 
With the growth in sales, selling prices 
have been kept down, and some further 
reductions have recently been made. 


Trading profits have risen from £451,411 
to £542,892 ; the only dark spot is the 
small loss made by the engineering sub- 
sidiary, Stern and Bell. The company has 
been content to operate with a lower level 


Years to June 30, 
1953 1954 


£ £ 
451,411 542,892 
67,804 81,422 
145,465 209,052 
147,117 = 169,854 
53,388 71,184 


20 


Consolidated earnings :— 
Trading profit 
Depreciation 
Taxation 
Net profit 
Ordinary dividends.... 
Ordinary dividends (per 

cent) 
Retained by subsidiary. 
Retained by parent com- 
pany 

Cons. balance sheet :— 

Fixed assets, less depre- 


15 
46,002 


37,828 88,676 


436,515 
1,222,388 
740,674 
639,671 
303,256 


544,455 
1,237,237 
680,688 
719,604 
544,841 


SOROS | 5: 2 cia sieiclevdenes 
Laquidassets)..e 65:53 ssc 


PP GOENES « o/3 1s a oe oa 828,889 919,650 
Ordinary capital 647,127 647,127 
10s. ordinary stock at 33s. Od. yields £6 1s. per cent. 


of stocks, but the increase in debtors (from 
£639,671 to £719,604) points conclusively 
to the increase in sales. These results 
have been achieved in a year in which the 
company introduced an important change 
in its principal product, designed to in- 
crease the size of particles into which a 
windscreen will shatter on impact. 
Taxation made its call on profits but 
net earnings rose from £147,117 to 
£169,854 and the ordinary dividend was 
increased’ from 1§ to 20 per cent. In 
deciding upon that increase the directors 
naturally made it more likely that holders 
of the 15 per cent preference stock will 
exercise the rights which will soon become 
due to convert their stock into ordinary 
shares. This option which first becomes 
operative in October seems attractive on 
the basis of current prices of 30s. for the 
preference and 33s. for the ordinary. 


THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 29, 1950 = 100) 


Aug. 
25, 
1953 | 


May 
25, 
1954 


’ 


1954 


CO hs MOONSNS n.d. 0i0n 6 eee 05 
Debenture stocks : 
Pnidastrial. oo .0s.0% 005008 
Investment trust 
Preference stocks : 
Pndusteial.......6..<:<0.8200<% 
Investment trust 
Ordinary. stocks : 
RSIS oie 0: sits -w0in 9,0 wa 
Industrial insurance .... 
Investment trust 
Electrical engineering... 
Engineering 
Motors and aircraft 


BRO WETICS «oo ccc esos cces 
Chain stores ........... 
Cotton textiles......... 
Household goods ....... 
Rayon 

Tobacco 


mS CIE TAIASWOWARO NMOWWARR TH OH 


Total (capital goods) 
Total (consumption goods).. 


oo 


123- 


likeco PHO CAIEFWOHO ORDOHO BRO WH & 


Total industrial (all classes) 104-5 131-4 133- 


June 


Average Yields 
(per cent) 


July | Aug. | Aug. | May | June 
2 2 | 29 
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| July Aug. 
4 wl 7 | 31 
1954 | 1954 


| 
1953 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 | 1954 
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3-78 | 3-70 


4-57 | 4-57 
4:48 | 4-48 
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52 
45 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: September 22nd 
Next Contango Day: September 22nd 
Next Settlement Day: September 14th 


On Monday of this week more bargains 
were marked than at any time since 
January 30, 1947. Selling of equities was 
appreciably heavier, but it was well 
absorbed and the Financial Times 
ordinary share index lost only 0.6 of a 
point to 171.1 ; at the end of the first day 
of the new account it had crept back to 
171.4, but Kaffirs and store shares were 
dull on that day mainly because of cash 
selling by recent buyers who were unable 
to arrange “carry-over” facilities. The 
gilt-edged market remained very quiet 
and small losses were scattereed through 
the list after some routine selling had 
taken place. In the foreign market the 
news from the Far East led to losses in 
Chinese and Japanese issues; German 
issues were dull at first in spite of further 
Swiss buying but began to pick up again 
later. 

In the industrial market, store shares 
again stole the limelight, but this time it 
was because their prices were falling in 
contrast to their recent advance. Selling 
was reported to have been heavy 
and prices were marked down sharply. 
On the first day of the new account a few 
of the stocks, notably Woolworth, 
attracted buyers again and their prices 
moved up against the general trend. The 
opening of the Farnborough air show 
brought in buyers for most of the leading 
aircraft shares, and in their advance they . 
took some of the motor shares with them. 
The shares of de Havilland, after enjoy- 
ing a good rise, lost 1s. to 27s. on Wed- 
nesday on the news that Air France was 
claiming compensation for the grounding 
of its Comets. Engineering shares pro- 
vided a few good features, notably Platt 
Brothers which gained 3s. 9d. to 36s. 9d. 
following the announcement of . the 
dividend and free scrip issue. Small 
losses were common in the oil market. A 
good turnover in tea shares was again 
reported at rising prices. Losses occurred 
in the Kaffir market when profits were 
taken, but prices turned a little firmer 
when the market opened on Thursday. 
Copper shares remained firm on the 
Rhodesian Selection Trust reports. 


TL ET teense 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
Security Indices Yields 


Fixed 
Int.f 


23% 


Cons. —_ 


116-45 
116-40 
116-45 
116-42 
116-55 
116-53 


Total bargains 


| 13,565 
13,802 
13,979 

| 18,308 

| 15,508 
15,039 


1954, High. 
» Low. 


1953, High. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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7 a | 9318 [Funding 44 66-68 22-7 ore | Se [4 6 2 | 32 Gs] 62/9 | 41/9 | thal  7y0]Assoc. Elect ¢1-.....| 60/74 | 60/74 | 314 38 
d ait | 974. |Funding 34% 1999-2004.. ST | 97H | 2 0 2| 312 61 2 — TH oo Sete oT ele 3 
. 1054 | 10048 |Funding 4° °60-90...... 104% | 104, | 110 8| 5 8 Sel 48/13 | 38/- or O eneae tee aa a6. | 55/78 1316 8 
‘ a) oo eo 2% Sees oe ef" 116 10| 3 0 101] 54/9 | 37/9 | 3hal 8p0|Gencral Elect. 1... 52/6* | 51/103) 416 5 
| %} | 905 [Savings Bonds 23% ’ Motor & AIRCRAFT 
n 1053 | 1014, |Victory 4% ’20-76....... 103 # | 104 116 8) 311 = 25/4} | 18/6 34a} 64d Bristol Aeroplane 10/- a 25/44 |318 9 
t i | 874 Savings Bonds 3% "65-15.| 94H | 948 | 1 19 11 | 4 1107] 12/5 | 6/34 | 640] 4-alBritish Motor 5/-..... 11/74 | 11/103] 4 8 10 
n St OE icone Baer tt Acca auc] goge'| got} 2.41317 S| 30/3, 123/48 | thd TaclDe Havilland fl... 26/- | 27/9 |5 8 1 
Dh 09% “ein 318 1969 = 101d 101% 116 2|3 7 5 | 76/14 | 35/9 74c| 12 c\Ford Motor Gey tis. ss aon : ; z 
] onv. yi Séeeeeseee 6 H k Cr Siddele bal / 
BB] Be ee eres |g aga 8 elke Mayet | gael gd seems seers ave ave 2 a 
i 5 store Tyg trggPte. oy al iS . bIRolls Royce {1...... - 
1 | te (Treas. 5% aft. April Oe or | toe (218 21835 HS | Seal itd is cStenterd Moeese..| ae | oe jt 1-2 
g / 100k 92% Trees. 340. '79-81.......| 100 | 100 | 118 6|310 21 eel sinks duent tastes... ory | 27/-+14 3 4 
y it | 83 [Redemption 5% '86-96,..] 898°) 90° 12 0 0/5 8 Br ala | wd Uwienenee 47/- | 48/6 |4 2 6w 
Mics | ese Co =A pata 82 este caf 2 04/313 3716/6 | 53/3 | 15a] 45 dIGt. Universal Gf ...--OI/ 1113/6 | 2 12 10 
. onsols ee dium snare aAovace = blLyons (J.) ‘A’ fl... 
, 07}110/ 92/9 5 a| 1ThdiLy : , 
: | atau 2a ot | alias ols ed i. 20 a| 45 b|Marks & Spen. *A’'5/-.| 54/- | 62/- | 212 5¢ 
1, ES = # Ze Sees 443, "14-19 Rete 108i" ar ita else i 83/74 a | ul dWedeene.... 71/6 | 82/- |313 2 
5 r. Elec. o '14-79..... 9111 1 
101} | 934} |Br. Elec. 3$% °76-79..... 1014 | 101% {117 11 | 3 a - ms | 10% 
© pam aoa ee ries 545 reg 4° ago | toot | ar an | 9 zuh ey | om] Se) ste Andiodranion cl... of, | Is} | 2 1430 
NV 9% | 834, \Br. Trans, 3% °78-88..... 908 | 90h | 2 1 1/310 s7po0/s | 56/ ae pcos icon. | come |i | 3 koe 
%# | 8843 |Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... 9443*] 954* 1119 2/3 6 101] £442 | £ a| Shel Ree fle | $949 | 95/9 | 2-21 ae 
S | 1005 op 064 | 106% 1116 4| 311 8¢(106/9 | 77/10] 5ta\ 10Fd|Shell Reg. {1........ ; 
y i-| ot (Beni Soa "904 | 907° 120 0/39 Si 26/14 | 17/6 | 1540| StalTrinidad Léholds §/-..| 25/- | 26/- | 3 9 Ile 
F |Br. Gas Rea aa ane SHIPPING 
1. FP} 2k | 968 |Br. Gas 34% °69-71...... | lly | 1014* | 116 10/3 8 1 “tl wd een... ae | ase |622 0 
- (168 | 997 (Br. Gas 4°/ "69-72... ... 106%, | 1063 |114 413 9 4e _. at ee ee Gai | ele lee a 
- | (@ To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (l) To latest date. (§) Net yields are 52/3 / 16 bIP. & O. Def. {1...... 51/6 | 50/6 | 4 7 ? 
1S » jralculated after allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in £. * Ex dividend. + Assumed 10 5 oe Mail AS >... ..| 31/7 30/6 | 611 
ISCELLA 
g average life 12 years approximately. 5 al 124b/Assoc. Port. Cem. £1. .| 93/1} | 91/103] 316 3 
a 15 c| 16 c\Bowater Paper {1....| 61/3 | 59/74 | 4 0 10u 
tt Prices, 1953 TRUSTEE 35/6 | | 4a) (6 bBrit. Aluminium £1; .| 35/9 | 35/74 | 5 12 °5 
7 Jan 1- Jan. 1-Sept. 8| STOCKS AND 36/3 | 124tc| 8}ta|Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 44/6* | 44/ 
1 
. Walio } 3 6| 3 ajCanadian Pacific $25. a i. : 7 lie 
. ots Decca Record 4/-..... iS / 
ll r. lied ‘14 cDunlop Rubber lo/-:| 26/6 | 27/- |5 3 9 
A 9 84} Aust. 34% 65-69 .... 6a} 9 bi\imp. Chemical {1....} 37/6 | 37/6 | 4 0 Ov 
. | ... | 100 | 97 [Ceylon 4% '73-75 .... 114d) 84a\Imp. Tobacco {1.:-.. 88/6 | 57/6 [619 2 
84] 98% | 106%) 984 |N. Zealand 4% "76-18.| 1044 $2-60c\$2- 35c\Inter. Nickel n.p.v....| $823* | $864 | 4 
d Bt | 664 | 792 | 712 |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..| 79} Tha| 9 bi\London Brick {1..... 62/8 | 62/6 |4 9 Is 
€ Hi | 903 998 | 95 |Liverpool 3% 54-64..| 99 134b| 6%a|/Monsanto Chemical 5/-| 25/3 | 25/3 | 3 . 2 
r 8 | 73 | 874 | 80 |M.Wtr.‘B’3%, '34/2003| 854 1246} 34a\Tate & Lyle f1...... 80/- | 8/- 14 0 9 
, 1044 | -101t- -| : 1044 | 101% |Agric. Mort. 5% 59-89 1054 746, T4a\Tube Investments £1. 7 + = 3 
: ve esi 9 German 7%......06: 17$c| 5 ajTurner & Newall {1..| 89/- / 
e es aa German 53% ....cees 119 6 al 936 aeree is cies “ia ite ae we : = e¢ 
1393 119 apan 5% 1907 aa detec’ 1444 30/3 | t4%a| 7}¢d|United Molasses 10/-. . — . 
oo izes bf conti “Tap | 10 ¢| 10'elondon Asiatic Rbr-2(| “1/1141 “1/1040 18 $ 
” Prices, 1954 | sons, ol View 05/2 8 a| 15 s|United Sua Betong {1| 35/- | 34/6 | 714 73 
Last T rice, rice, ; MINES 
; In ltoSept.8| BASIS | ORDINARY — [geic®s |Ptice,| Yield, beatae te. a | ws lso7 
8% 533 | 20a} 40 d|Ang / 
High | Low | (@) (®) () STOCKS B04 | 1994 | 1954 hos | 68/3 | 80.a| 120 b\De Beers 5/- Bearer 1253/9 123/14] 8 2 8 
a —— = = —SSS SS S i ... |Free State Gedu -. / i 
073 | 4: fe | % || gBANKS & Discounr | £4 Pies | 0/9 | “ate 0 cRandfontein ¢1...... 69/- | 65/73|3 1 0 
we lags | 19 7 alLioyde A" £6, fi pd... gay, lea la 7 | 6/9 | 4/108] 22 ¢ 24 cLondon Tin 4/-..... 6/2t | 6/2 15 10 0 
we | 2 ¢| 7 alLlovds « P . ana {1.2.2.2 
4/6 | 74/9 8 6| 8 a\Midland £1, fully pd...| 83/- | 83/- | 317 1 |_27 167% 1175 6 50 _ai/Rhokana £1 
od 12 74 | 846) 84a\N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, fl pd. = — ‘ 1. g 
44) 9/6 18 10 a\Westminster £4, — 
N8/1y | 92 : 1745 Tal Alexanders ih i £1 a 120/- |117/6 14 5 0 New York Closing Prices 
eer ee ania: aaa 
+/6 a\Union Disc. {1....... / fo | PS ept.| Sept. 
ea | 3/8 | 45) 4 aBare.(D.C.&0.)‘A*fij 44/6 | 44/6 131111 | sept Sept a Sept osha 
51h} 40/3 | 7 |  Tha'Chart. Bk. of India £1) 42/- | 45/- |6 8 11 sf ee Cae ee 
- 1 | INSURANCE = ak Am. Smelti 36 36] Inter. Paper 733 145 
Gj 9} alt. & Ohio. . Smelting. iter. Paper.. 
2 a0t0 20tal Pee fC ae “§ _ at 208 4 19 i os —. 2B 253 ~ Viecosb 2. 554 | 364 [Nat. Distill. ..| 19% | 20} 
| 35) | seerchintdmeaiae 4 1.¥. Cent. 19} | 20} Cel. of Amer..} 19} | 19} Sears Roebuck] 68} | 68§ 
- fh | Mercure Pretend A _-** _ ge Pe ns “ vee 164 | 16% \Chrysler 6S} | 653 Dhell ........ 504 | 513 
12/- 195 33 A hie '132/- |6 10 § |Amer. Tel. ...{1704 {172° (Gen. F les 424 | 43} Std. Oil of N.J.| 90§ | 944 
BS 117/44 Hana + | 8 11 Stand. Gas...| 444 | 144 (Gon, Motor...) 78% | 804 [US. Steet. 514 | 53} 
ww. | 31/4 ii oc oe st 37, 6 | 37/6 3 1 4 [United Corp..| 53 | 58 (Goodyear ..-| 70% | 734 [Westinghouse | 65+ | 68 
W/3 | 60’ 8 al_15g5 Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £11 78/9 | 78/9 | 6 8dlW. Union Tel. 5b | 524 lInter. Nickel .| 464 | 481 Woolworth. .| 436 | 43 














t Free of tax, 
































Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Whole year’s dividend. 
date. (f; Flat yield. (g) Yield basis 433%. (h) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits ; 
after tpital bonus, 1) Yield basis 113%. (k) Yield basis 8%. (l) To latest date. (m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. 
— 9%. (p) Also 5% net capital distribution. (q) Yield basis 22% gross. (r) Yield basis 323%. { 
ba oe i capital profits. Yield basis 10% (u) Yield basis 12%. (v) Yield basis 7}%. (w) Yield basis 20%. 
Ss 





», alter capital bonus, 





(z) Yield basis 113%. * Ex dividend. 











(d) Yield basis 21%. 
yield basis 14-8%. 


(n) Yield basis 14%. 


(s) Yield basis 22-7% gross. 
(x) Yield basis 18-18% gross. 






(e) To earliest 
(i) Yield basis 134% 


ield 
(i) Also 24%, tae 
(vy) Yield 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
* © BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages . 4th Western Europe : 
a ] S ] C Se, Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade Sept. 4th 
Aug. British Commonwealth This week 
External Trade e Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics This _ Prices and Money Supply Aug. 21st 


Industrial Profits.............+. July 17th United States Aug. 28th 
World Trade.ccsciciescssss «July 17th 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months, W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 


| Monthly averages 1953 1954 


1951 1952 1953, May | June July April May June July 


| 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | ; 
Index : . 
PASI 5 oss dpi nie'e 3a Sew ag Sewee 127 |115-116* 
Mining and quarrying 84 107 vas 
Building and contracting om aes wee 
Gas, electricity and water 124 


Manufacturing, total 131 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods see sie oss 
WOMMICS so cing haals cpu Lea eusooesSe 
Chemical trades 
Textiles and clothing 
Food, drink and tobacco............... 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
Coal (*) 4,159 3,376 - 
Pig-iron 211 202 
Steel, ingots and castings ..... austen 338 277 


Sulphuric acid . . ° ° 4) 147-3 
Newsprint a . . . ° . 9-91 
Electricity (*) mn. kwh 4,489 


MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Cotton yarn, single mn. lb. : , : : . 15-46 
Worsted yarn : : 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total 
» staple fibre 23 
Cotton cloth, MR cs csPbrdsacwokieds mn. yds. 
Wool fabrics, woven mn. sq yds 


Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis 000s 
Commercial vehicles and chassis . 
Metal-working machine tools 000 tons 
Internal combustion engines ’000 BHE 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed : (‘) 
AOA Sones cctan eee s <uuwenneconsmeks 
For private owners 
For local housing authorities 
Other 


WHOLESALE SALES(') 

Textile houses : Av. value 
MAGA MARIE SAVES. os access oo 5 bow eler0 08000 1950= 10 
Women’s and children’s wear P 
Men’s and boys’ wear.........eeeeeeseees 
Piece-goods 


RETAIL SALES(‘) 
Large retailers : Weekly 
All merchandise .........scccccccecesess av. value 128 
Clothing and footwear..............0008- 1950= 10 130 
"Household goods......ccesossesccesecesce 118 


independent retailers : 
Clothing and footwear 99 103 
Household goods 109 123 


STOCKS 
Basic materials : 
Coal, distributed (*) (4) S si 15,809 : 14,731 | 15,338 | 12,511 | 13,359 | 14,691 
Steel 1,024 1,066 1,029 1,009 1,098 
Copper (°) F : . . 185:9} 198-6 60-1 65-3 68-0 
Sulphur ; . . . 159-4 | 142-8 10-4 68-4 79-8 
Newsprint : : : 149-0; 143-1 95-0 98-6 ook 


Textiles : Av. value 
Wholesale houses, total (*) 1950= 100 89 99 114 112 110 117 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (*)... : 108 100 126 127 121 


(*) Great Britain. (2) Provisional estimate. (*) Excluding government stocks from August, 1953. (*) Excluding stocks held by industrial 
consumers with an annual consumption of less than 1,000 tons. 
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British Commonwealth 





PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 











Crude petroleum Electricity 










Monthly averages or 
calendar months 




















Australia | Canada India ls. Africa | Canada Pakistan | Australia | Canada India |N. Zealand} S. Africa 


7000 tons 


~ million kwh 





RE OEE ie 973 805 2,362 1,526 72 478 
RS Rea 1,617 1,153 3,025 2,302 679 1,044 
BS. cn Nacelsd sate catend 1,535 1,032 2,987 2,362 897 1,112 
1954, February........... 1,454 1,077 3,056 2,118 1,011 1,051 
ee” RES ee 1,810 951 3,071 2,429 822 1,188 
yp ME os. Wow eaees 1,549 871 ‘a 2,349 714 1,158 
» WSS tle 1,707 794 das él 950 . 
» JOBS coe czeeirccsa oes 859 eae ese eee 





PRIMARY PRODUCTION 









Rubber Gold 





Copper 









5 
= Monthly averages or 
calendar months 

















Canada India |S. Africa | Australia| Canada | S. Africa 







N. ? 
Canada | Rhodesia| Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia 










7000 tons 7000 fine ounces 


s 

% 

NOG cnccadoman tle dueeew es 17-7 4-2 30-0 5-31 100 96 1,013-4 
OE s+ cages cckneeen 17-2 8-0 48-7 5-24 137 275 983-3 
DDS . a dateiesis ew aes ween 16-0 7°8 47-9 5-20 171 306 994-7 
A, Mages. ested cece re 21-0 4-5 42-1 6-88 179 223 1,074-2 

gy RNC rics atic te teres 22-3 7-2 40-2 6-29 177 228 1,058-9 
Ae ee 21-5 5-3 46-3 6-23 187 232 1,091-0 
Esa; op pataeee 20-1 7:7 43-5 5-14 166 a 1,092-7 
is) PUN wce nae etae ar a 8-0 54-0 wee aa “aa 1,126-2 


Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 


Monthly averages or aed = . 
calendar months Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports 








Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 





mn. {A mn. C$ mn. rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA 


























SD 2, alee eat ime 10-6 






















a 4-62 4-76 asi 7-97 2-71 

BOS ss eran boetw awed cece 87-5 482 22-96 19-98 167-4 34-83 28-02 

MMOS 3.0 s'eciaweaateseeeawes 42-5 16-01 19-60 125-8 35-4 26-88 

m4, February « 0 acc cess 45-4 408 20-00 26-80 98-7 34-30 27-20 

eee eer 66:9 17-90 25-40 129-4 43-30 30-70 

yy Pash we Oe es 52-1 wail 25-30 120-8 37-10 26-00 
WEG sa 5 Shows sealers ee ese eee eae ace 


* EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 











































Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 

Australia| Canada | India acne d S. Africa | Australia| Canada India Fhe aed d Pakistan | S. Africa aS ™ 
: End of period: mn. US dollars 1948 = 100 
(— 
BRAS «niga maces Aare aee 214 220 485 41 259 72 71 
BE .s<tasbacuoweasiaamnan 944 1,864 1,729 120 381 167 133 
: ENS «.scceieen ainocea te ees ate 1,827 1,765 204 293 183 137 
$1954, March..........0000. ii 1,832 


: (1) Petroleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline. 1938 figure of electricity production in Australia was for 12 months ended 
_ Jue 30th; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 percent of total generation. (?) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade 
(including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b. ; exports 
| are f.o.b. Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land ; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and 
' for Australia and Pakistan 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures 
for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa and S. 
Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S, Africa includes direct taxes. Annual figures for Australia are for year ended June 30th. (5) Average for 
rst quarter. 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 4th there was 
an ‘‘above-line” deficit (after allowing for 
Sinking Funds) of £20,910,000 compared with a 
surplus of £15,622,000 in the previous week and 
a deficit of £23,950,000 in the corresponding 
period of last year. This raised the cumulative 
deficit to £129,678,000 (£207,562,000 in 1953-54). 
Net expenditure ‘ below-line” absorbed 
£17,299,000 bringing the total cumulative 
deficit to {£301,946,000 (£409,149,000 in 
1953-54). 


Week | Week 
ended | ended 


April 1, | April 1, 
1953 1954 
to to 
Sept. 5, | Sept. 4, 
1953 1954 


Esti- 
mate, 


Ord. Revenue | | 
Income Tax....... 419,093 21,036) 23,146 
Sur-tax 29,700 | 600; 600 
Death Duties ..... | 71,700 2,500} 2,600 
Stamps 23,100 | 1,000) 1,200 
Profits Tax .& EPT.| 88,500 | 6,900} 1,800 
Excess Profits Levy 27,950 | 1,500) 1,000 
Special Contribu-| 

tion and _ other 50 50 
Inland Revenue. .| 


Total Inland Rev.. 33,586) 30,396 
20,622) 20,844 
5,465] 18,955 


Total Customs and] | 
26,087) 39,799 
279 


| 
1,200 
8,694 
2,000 


Customs 455,329| 474,177 


323,443 | 335,915 





Motor Duties 13,143 
1,800 
4,750 

19,234 

51,595 


257 
Dr. 
2,550 

28 
53 


71,846 67,983 


Ord. Expenditure | 


Debt Interest 570,000} 262,152] 257,235] 33,853, 29,709 

Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer..| 51,000 
10,000 


P.O. (Net Receipts)| 
Broadcast Licences! 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 





20,848 | 


Other Cons. Fund. . 4,397 


Supply Services ... 55,500) 54,800 
| 91,557 84,522 


| 
15,541! 16,554] 4,239] 4,370 
| | 


207,562| 129,678| 2,3950 20,910 
201,587} 172,268 5,008 17,299 


|4486,399 11721,851 |1691,131 


Sinking Funds..... | 


“ Above-line ” 
Deficit 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi- 


— { ae ait | es 
409,149 301,946 | 28,958 38,209 


Net Receipts from : | | 
Tax Reserve Certificates. ..] 103,758 | 178,030] 14,634) 13,809 
Savings Certificates ....... ( 400, 700 
Detence Bonds — 26,734 — 7,686]— 631) 208 
| 


Total Surplus or Deficit 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Ways and Means 
Advances 


: ceili 


Treasury Bills 
Total 

| Floating 
Public | Bank of} Debt 


Tender Depts. | England 


Tap 


conn 


3,270: 
| 3;270- 


WOoWN mH Onm hd De DO 


t 
CaWA ANA 
mw WARS ACoA 


a 


280-4 


(a 


Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


CREDIT remained generally short in 
Lombard Street in the week covered by 
the Bank return. Some official help, 
granted indirectly through the banks, 
was necessary on Thursday of last week, 
despite the payment of some £29 million 
on the unconverted portion of the 
National Defence Loan. On the follow- 
ing two days market supplies of credit 
were adequate for demands, but this week 
conditions again became stringent. Con- 
siderable help was given by the authori- 
ties on Monday, again indirectly, while 
on Wednesday a number of houses were 
nearly forced “into the Bank.” Day to 
day money was taken up to 3 per cent. 


At last Friday’s Treasury bill tender 
the offer was raised by £10 million to 
£270 million ; and total applications fell 
by £24 million from their high level at 
the previous tender, to £398.6 million. 
The upshot was that although the market 
maintained its bid at £99 11s. 11d. per 
cent it secured an increase in its allotment 
from 47 to 62 per cent—the highest since 
early July. At yesterday’s tender the 
offer remained at £270 million. 


The price of gold on the London 
market rose steadily during the week 
covered by the Bank return ; on Tuesday 
the price at the fixing reached a new peak 
of 250s. 13d., and on Wednesday it rose 
further to 250s. 2d. 


The Bank return shows a reflux of 
currency of only £2.2 million in the week 
to Wednesday last. Bankers’ deposits 
fell by £2.2 million to £265.5 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


Discount rates 

Bank bills : 60 days 
3months 1% 
4months 1g-1# 
6months 1% 


Bank rate (from 
3E%, 13/5/54) 


Deposit rates (max) 


% 


Discount houses .. 


Fine trade bills: 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


Money—Day-to-day. 
Short periods..... 


Treas. bills 2 months 
3 months 


14-3 
1}-1§ 
1g 

13 


24-3 
24-3} 
3-4 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 


1954 


Sept. 10] Sept. 1 | Sept. 8 


Issue Departmeni* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion.... 


1,649-9 | 1,647-7 
25-5 27-6 


1,671-2 | 1,671-2 
0-8 | 0:8 
3-4) 3-4 

j 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 
Treasury special account.. 
Bankers...... ecvccccccce 


~ 
ry 


wo 
we 


eeeecerseee 


ADD 


Total .... 
Securities : 

Government ......0.0+ eee 

Discounts and advances .. 


Ww 


w 
Ine 


seer eeesesecees 


WP OW” VIDA 


© ARHAG LCHOIP’ 
w 
e 


aA CPAP e OAGon 


Ww 


one 
a) 
w 


WOSOHNY MoOOUH 
w 
hs 
onpe 
ooo 


tee 
nw 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,700 million to £1,675 million 
on September 1, 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (£ million) Allotted 
at 
Max. 


Rate* 
0 


Average 
Rate 
of 


-» | 
Applied | Allotment 


Offered For 


Allotted 


270: 
240- 
230- 
240- 


240- 
250- 
260- 
260: 


Sept. 3 | 270+0 


oooo ocoo°ocoo oco°oo°o 


* On Sept. 3rd tenders for 91 day bills at £99 lls, lld. 
secured about 62 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
tenders were allotted in full, The offering yesterday was for 
a maximum amount of £270 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
_ Rates 


| Sept. 3 


United States $... 
Canadian $ 
French Fr 


2-78-2-82 
ie: 2-724-2-72% 
972.-65-987- 35 


| 
9773-978 | 9773-978 


Market Rates: Spot 


| Sept. 4 | Sept. 6 | Sept. 7 | Sept. 8 


| | 
2-80}-2- 80§ | 2-80}-2- 804 | 2-80$-2-80§ |2-80,,-2-80% 2 80 4-2 80-f/2-80-%-2-80% 
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SECURITY 
AND MORE 


What should you look for in an investment? 
First, security ...the safeguarding of your capital, 
without worry about fluctuations in value. Next? 
As good an income as possible, paid to you 
regularly. You get both—security amd more —in 
City Prudential Building Society. Your money earns 


1/0 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
(EQUIVALENT TO 5% ON AN INVESTMENT 
TAXED AT THE STANDARD RATE) 


Interest accrues from the day of investment; and there are 
facilities for prompt withdrawal. An investment booklet will 
be sent to you on request. 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,000,000 


17 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. Telephone: City 8323 
131/132 Park Lane, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 9581 


And at BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRIGHTON, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 
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Liverpool and Birkenhead... 


stand at the import and export gateway to the great indus- 
trial regions of England. 


Martins Bank, with its Head Office in Liverpool, offices in 
London, and a network of nearly 600 branches covering 
the important provincial cities and towns of England and 
Wales, is organised to assist industrial and commercial 
enterprises large and small. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
Total Assets as at 30th June, 1954, £343,754,026. 
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was such a great international banking 
centre during the 18th Century, that, 
in view of the loans made to France 
alone, the title “ Bankers to the Kings 
of France” bestowed on Geneva’s 
Bankers was more than justified. 


Putovoubody 


however, that since then, Geneva has 
become a city of great international 
importance. The Geneva Branch of 
the Union Bank of Switzerland is 
always prepared to place its vast 
experience at your disposal. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid ..............s.sseceees Swiss Francs 80,000,000 

WORE ica cacececkaticecdccisacciies ....Swiss Francs 65,000,000 

DE RM carrcacaccscnsacsisrataias .. Swiss Francs 2,169,495,757 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 


BANKUNION 











































| THE 


_ STANDARD BANK | 
or SOUTH AFRICA imitep | 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the 1 
Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governments of |} 


Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika: 


Capital Authorised - - - - £15,000,000 
Capital Subscribed = - - - - £12,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - - - =  £7,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - = = €7,000,000 | 


‘10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and | 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. | 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wail, E.C.2, || 
WEST END Branch—? Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. || 

NEW YORK Agency —67 Wal! Street. i 

HAMBURG Agency — _ Speersort, 6. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN | 
| RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, | 


ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. | 





Banking Business of every description transacted | 
at all Branches and Agencies. 
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Where the 


:\ NATIONAL 
& 7 WINGS 
QAP 


[Give fr thee 
Fa : hice 
comes in 


Australia’s continued development 
offers undoubted scope and oppor- 
tunities for the expansion of British 
industrial interests and activities. 
In the initial stages of estimating 
prospects, and later during the 
planning and operation of an en- 
terprise, The National Bank of 

Australasia is in a good position to help the wheels go round 
much more smoothly. ‘On the spot’ information, gathered from 
over 735 branches thfoughout Australia, is readily obtainable 
from the Information Department of the Bank’s London Office. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


(incorporated in Victoria) 
Your best introduction to Australia 


Head Office : 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 
London Office : 7 Lothbury, EC2 
Over 735 Branches throughout Australia 





Assets £257 Million 
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MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


The regular calls of the 


Home Service Insurance Man 





provide much-needed 
capital for investment in 
industry and commerce 


strial Life Offices 
ES state 
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You Do Business 
IRAN IN CANADA...... 
(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 NG 4 anergy ae - ae 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF part of Canada—irom Newioun 
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land, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 


ARE ORE ANCE OE MTN ENE 


NOTE ISSUE ; : 

: 343; se be Sa a across Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat- 
| CAPI ials 2,000,000,000. an ee 
| RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials  491,500,000.00 chewan and Alberta to British Columbia 

RESERVE (Issue Dept.) NIL and the vast Northwest Territories 





Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
| MR, ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 


HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencie: throughewt Irao 
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V HEREVER men are at work any. 

where in Canada, you will find one 
of the more than 650 branches of The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce and a staff 
equipped to help you to capitalize the 
opportunities that modern Canada offers 


ee 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


i 
| CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT este 


CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
2 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


Head Office: Toronto, Canada 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 with Limited Liability) 
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| THE 
- UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


| 
| 
(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited.) 
Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 


RT Re eae te Rad a oe rn 





CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
15, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


YOUR SAVINGS 





i The savings of today Help yourself and the 
* ensure the homes of nation by saving 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. tomorrow. regularly. 
S AUTHORISED CAPITAL 5 Rs.80,000,000 * OF navarinaie PER ANNUM FROM DATE 
ae car eeieeat ITAL - ees - witeaaeeha ar SHORT NOTICE. 
RESERVE FUND. - - - - Rs. 8,000,000 TEMPERANCE 
: With over 90 Branches at the leading centres of 


Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


ey eee PERMANENT 3 
BUILDING SOCIETY ud 


223-227 REGENT STREET 
LONDON W.1I. 
PHONE: REGENT 7282 
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B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


LIMITED 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON & ASSOCIATES, 


SATISFACTORY RECOVERY IN TRADING PROFIT 


DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION CONTINUED 


MR G. R. T. TAYLOR’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Pinchin, 
Jehnson & Associates, Limited, was held on 
September 8th at the Connaught Rooms, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. 


The following is the statement of the 
Chairman, Mr G. R. T.. Taylor, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1954. 


It is with pleasure that your directors 
report a substantial increase in the net profits 
of the parent company and ip the consolidated 
net profits of the group. 

Net profits of the parent company for the 
year ending March 31, 1954, were £1,144,327 
compared with £872,719 for 1952/3, whilst 
the consolidated net profits at £1,624,572 
compares with £1,256,400 for the previous 
year, 

Taxation remains a heavy burden and 
absorbs 57 per cent of the consolidated net 
profits of the year, ie. £929,546. After 
deducting profits attributable to minority 
shareholders of subsidiary companies, the 
parent company’s proportion of the 1953/4 
consolidated net profits is £551,180 against 
£422,496 for the preceding year. 

You wilk notice that a liberal portion of 
the subsidiary companies’ profits has been 
retained by them. This is desirable as the 
retention will assist some of your overseas 
companies to finance from their existing 
resources the building and plant extensions 
now in hand, and will minimise their calls 
for further capital. 

From the parent company’s balance sheet, 
set out on pages four and five of the report, 
you will observe that the value of stocks has 
again been reduced. Part of the reduction is 
due to the fall in the level of prices during 
the financial year, whilst the improvement in 
the supply position of some raw materials 
permitted smaller quantities to be carried 
without the danger of retarding our produc- 
tion programmes. 

Cash, short-term corporation loans, Govern- 
ment securities, and tax reserve certificates 
held by the parent company again increased, 
being £2,361,591 at end of March, 1954, 
compared with £1,818,828 at the end of 
March, 1953. A large proportion of the cash 
balances is on deposit and subject to with- 
drawal at short notice. 

The consolidated balance sheet figures 
include for the first time the assets and 
liabilities of your Canadian subsidiary com- 
pany, so the figures are not truly compara- 
tive with those of the preceding year. You 
will note from this document that the item 
“Bank Loans and Overdrafts,” relating 
entirely to overseas companies, has been 
reduced from £912,959 to £417,846. The 
easier raw material position was the main 
factor responsible for the reduction in the 
combined stocks from £5,201,934 to 
£4,031,695. 


During their last financial year, the Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand group issued further 
debentures, the total now outstanding 
amounting to £409,214. Some of these com- 


panies are expanding steadily and continu- 
ously and have large capital commitments to 
meet during the next two or three years. It 
was therefore considered desirable to finance 
part of their capital expenditures by deben- 
tures redeemable between 1967 and 1972, 
the rate of interest payable thereon varying 
between 44 per cent and 4; per cent per 
annum. 

Shareholders’ Funds at £8,278,501 reached 
record figures, increasing by £242,254 over 
the previous year. Part of the increase 
amounting to £77,146 arises from direct 
transfers to reserves, including the capital 
profit from the disposal of the Australian 


Chemical Company referred to in my 
statement last year, and the balance of 
£165,108 are retained profits dealt with 


through the consolidated profit and loss 


account. 


The consolidated net profit figures for the 
year ending March 31, 1954, also incorporates 
the results of the Roxalin Company of 
Canada, Limited. You will be interested to 
know that we received a modest initial divi- 
dend from the Canadian Company although 
their profits were small, due mainly to large 
expenditures incurred in developing the 
manufacture and sale of new products. I 
am confident that your Canadian associates 
will materially increase their earnings in the 
future. 

Your directors recommend the payment of 
a final ordinary dividend of 17} per cent, less 
tax, making a total of 25 per cent for the 
year, less tax. If this proposal is adopted, 
the balance of undistributed profits to be 
carried forward in the parent company’s 
profit and loss account will increase by 
£63,255 to £564,090. 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Competition in the industry remains keen, 
but the parent company was able to record 
an in@rease in the volume and value of sales 
for 1953-4 over the comparative figures for 
the previous year. 


Your directors are of the opinion that the 
results are satisfactory, your company’s sales 
and profit figures being surpassed only in 
1951-2, a year of inflationary conditions. 


During the period under review it was not 
possible to achieve any material reduction in 
costs. Lower prices for some raw materials 
were offset by increases in production and 
other expenses, the net result being that profit 
margins for each unit of output increased only 
fractionally over the margins of the previous 
year. 


In general, the easement in the supply of 
raw materials has continued, but the difficulty 
of obtaining titanium pigments has persisted 
in retarding our full production programme. 
A contraction of demand was experienced in 
the early months of 1953-4, and during that 
period sales declined in comparison with the 
corresponding period of the previous year. A 
marked revival occurred, however, in subse- 





quent months, and at the close of the financial 
year our main factory attained new monthly 
production records. 

To a considerable extent, a large par: of 
the closing months’ sales occurred as a conse- 
quence of the recovery of the major export 
industries ; thus we have made an important 
contribution to the national finances by the 


increase in our indirect exports besides main- 
taining a substantial direct export business 


The growing demands for your company’s 
products has necessitated increased prod: 
tion, testing and inspection facilities. Exten- 
sions at our main factories have recently been 
completed, and other projects are in hand or 
scheduled for the immediate future. Details 
of these extensions are given in the supple- 
ment attached to the annual report. 


OVERSEAS PROGRESS 


Taubmans Industries Limited, of Australia 
reports record sales and net profits for its 
last financial year. I am sure this very satis- 
factory result calls for congratulations to the 
board, management and all concerned in this 
group. of companies. Development is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and a new self-contained 
factory at Sunshine, a suburb of Melbourne 
is in course of erection. When completed, 
this will be one of the most modern paint 
factories in the world. 


The Sunshine factory and another new 
Taubmans factory in course of erection at 
Villawood, Sydney, are also illustrated 


suppl@mentary pages attached to the annual 
report. 
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Due to delay in obtaining licences for the 
importation of the initial plant and to ceriain 
technical difficulties, the results of Pinchin, 
Johnson & Associates, SA (Pty) Btmired 
your South African subsidiary company, h:\ 
hitherto been disappointing. I am pleased | 
inform you, however, that last year witnes 
a distinct improvement which has becom 
more marked in the early months of 
current year. There remain many proble:ns 
to solve, particularly in regard to personne! 
but it is hoped that the company is now on 
the road to a successful future. 


Herbert Evans and Company Limite! 
who are associated with us, are also o 
partners in Pinchin, Johnson & Associates, 
SA (Pty) Limited. The directors of Herbert 
Evans and Company Limited are taking in 
important part in the guidance of your South 
African subsidiary company’s affairs, Mr 
H. D. Evans having undertaken the chair- 
manship, and Mr F. V. Evans the technical 
directorship. I take this opportunity of 
thanking Herbert Evans and Company 
Limited and their directors for their valuable 
assistance and co-operation. 


During the past year visits were made by 
Mr W. T. Branscombe, managing director, 
and certain of your company’s executives [0 
some of your companies abroad. In recent 
months, the managements of the companics 
operating in South Africa, Australia, India 
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| New Zealand have visited the United 

Kinedom for the purpose of exchanging 
tical and other information. It is be- 

od that these visits, affording opportunities 
ersonal consultation, will prove beneficial 
group. 


THE FUTURE 


ur company are the main suppliers in 
United Kingdom of industrial surface 
tings, besides being important producers of 
ative and marine coatings of all types. 


long experience in the trade, constant 
lopment and research your home or- 
sation has achieved a pre-eminent reputa- 
, and has created valuable goodwill. Our 
perience and research are freely available to 
your overseas Companies, some of whom, 
I have already indicated, are rapidly ex- 
nding their activities. We have therefore 
easonable grounds for our belief that our 
future returns from overseas investments 
hould increase. 
The world-wide nature of your organisa- 
tion gives me confidence in your company’s 
long-term progress and prosperity. 


[ am sure you will agree that the satisfac- 
tory results of the past year call for our special 
thanks to the management, staff and all other 
workers throughout the world for their con- 
tinued co-operation and loyalty. 


The report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1954, were adopted and a final 
dividend of 174 per cent (less tax) was de- 
clared on the ordinary shares, making 25 per 
cent (less tax) for the year. The retiring 
directors were re-elected and the auditors’ re- 
muneration fixed. 


RIDING’S STORES LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY AND 
EXPANSION 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
f Riding’s Stores Limited was held on Sep- 

nber 8th in Manchester, Mr Frank B. 
\ldred (the chairman) presiding. 

lhe following is an extract from his circu- 


saa 


a statement: 


Despite the restrictions imposed on hire 
yurchase trading which continued for the full 

r under review, your company continued 

prosper and the policy of expansion 
dopted by your board was not severely 
mpaired. As you are no doubt aware, the 
restrictions have recently been removed, and 
your company can now look forward to a 
period of unfettered trading. 

here is an increase in the revenue reserves 
nd surplus, the future tax reserve being 
£58,000 and the balgnce of unappropriated 
profits £144,531. The consolidated total of 
shareholders’ funds, including £230,000 paid 
up capital has increased by £76,676 since 


+ 


last year, and now amounts to £577,832. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
ior the year reflects the expansion in trading 
ind shows a combined trading profit of 
£316,155. There is a net profit, subject to 


taxation, of £121,014, from which taxation 
of £72,445 must be deducted, leaving a 
residue of £48,569. Your directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 20 per cent less tax, 
making 30 per cent for the year, on the 
ordinary shares. 

In view of the considerable expansion of 
trading, your board are of the opinion that 
the ordinary share capital should be increased 
by a further £50,000. 


The trading figures for the first quarter 
of the current year show that the company’s 
activities have achieved a most satisfactory 
level, and your directors are vigorously 
pursuing a progressive policy which ‘includes 
the opening of further new and larger 
branches. 


The report was adopted and the increase 
of capital approved. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FALL IN TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


The annual general meeting of the 
Calcutta Tramways Company, Limited, was 
held on September 9th at 1 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 


Mr D. E. Webb, FCA, the chairman, who 
presided, said: 


In July last year we endeavoured to raise 
the fares of the company and, taking our 
action as a pretext, civil disturbances were 
created by certain political extremists. We 
were eventually forced to submit the question 
of increased fares to a tribunal, which refused 
to admit the necessity for any such increase. 
As a result, we have had to postpone for 
the time being our plans for further 
modernising and extending the undertaking. 
Those plans which were already in course 
of execution were slowed down and are 
being completed as and when labour and 
means are available. The result has been 
that, in the year to December 31, 1953, the 
surplus earned has net been sufficient to 
cover the full amount to which the share- 
holders are entitled in any one year under 
the agreement with Government. The 
fact that, notwithstanding these setbacks, 
there was a sulplus at all, reflects the highest 
credit on our executive staff. 


NEED FOR COMMONSENSE VIEW 


I shall be taking up the question of an 
increase in fares once more when I go to 
Calcutta in November. Government and 
the tribunals in Calcutta at present contend 
that any capital expenditure incurred in 
improving the existing undertaking should 
be met by new capital raised outside the 
business. Whilst this view would be sound 
if a major extension were contemplated, it is 
not practicable where it is simply a question 
of modernising rolling stock, replanning 
track layout, strengthening substations or re- 
equipping workshops. In spite of difficulties, 
I feel confident that commonsense will, in 
the end, prevail, and that we shall be allowed 
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to carry on this great undertaking in a 
manner which will afford the greatest 
benefits to all, and in particular the travelling 
public of Calcutta. 


Turning to the accounts for the year, traffic 
receipts are down by £168,000. . This is due, 
in the main, to the disturbances last July 
and partly to a small falling off in traffics. 
Expenditure has decreased by £95,000, of 
which the greater part related to the excep- 
tional bonus and arrears of Dearness Allow- 
ance granted under the Tribunal Award of 
the preceding year. 


THE SHAREHOLDERS’ ACCOUNT 


London expenses show little change, and 
£80,000 has once more been transferred to 
renewals and replacements account. It must 
be remembered ‘that this amount is the only 
charge made for depreciation and is the mini- 
mum necessary to deal with the normal wear 
and tear of the undertaking. After providing 
£33,500 for taxation and charging debenture 
interest, there remains an amount of £78,703 
to be transferred to shareholders’ account 
against the full sum of £87,457 provided for 
under the agreement, with Government. 


Turning to.the balance sheet, we have en- 
deavoured to show once more how the capital 
and reserves have been spent or are repre- 
sented. The additional capital expenditure 
has been mainly on Esplanade, which is now 
approaching completion and is already show- 
ing great advantages. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


PYE LIMITED 


MR C, QO. STANLEY’S STATEMENT 





The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Pye Limited was held on September 8th 
in London. Mr C. O. Stanley, CBE, the 
chairman, presided and said: 


There is nothing that I have to add to 
what we have already published in our annual 
report, except that the business of the com- 
pany continues to progress at the same rate 
as we indicated. 

Every shareholder in the company will 
have had an opportunity of studying our 
report, and in addition many thousands of 
firms from all over the world will have 
received a copy. 

There are, however, still very many people 
who have asked that copies of the report 
should be sent to them. We have not been 
able to comply with these requests because, 
from an economic point of view, it is quite 
impossible to send each applicant an indi- 
ridual copy. It is also quite clear that many 
of the people who have applied are especially 
interested in a particular article which has 
appeared in the report. Your directors have 
therefore decided to publish the chief articles 
in half-page advertisements in the Financial 
Times and certain other papers during the 
coming weeks. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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NOTICES 


en 


\ LARGE food manufacturing combine of international repute seeks 
<1 a man to act initially as deputy to the Chief Sales Manager who 
will be retiring within next year or so. Post which holds considerable 
prospects and which carries a good starting salary must be filled by 
ferably University standard and with 

sound background of modern marketing techniques as well as proved 
fo ‘nowledge of the food 

industry desirable but not essential. Age preferably 35-45.—Write 
stating experience and salary required to Box 693. For right man the 


a man of good education, pre 


experience in leading a sizeable sales force. 


post is both a challenge and an opportunity. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT with 1-2 years’ experience 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


in at least one of t 


taught at ee 
e 


AUSTRALIA 


Applications are invited for the position of PROFESSOR OF 


It is desirable that applicants should hold a higher degree, have 
level, and have carried out substantial research 


more important fields of Psychology. 


Salary £A2,095 per annum. : 

Further particulars and application forms are obtainable from the 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


; The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and 


London, is November 30, 1954. 





required by Crawfords Advertising Agency. Male or female, J.CONOMIC RESEARCH ASSISTANT required by leading stock- 


age 25 or under.—Write giving experience, qualifications and salar 
required, to Market Wenwatch Division, W. S. Crawford Ltd., 233 High 


Holborn, W.C.1, 


4 brokers for work on background to investment policy. Some 
experience or knowledge of City desirable but not essential —Box 691. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


AUSTRALIA z 

Applications are invited for three positions of STAFF TUTOR 
in the Department of Tutorial Classes, University of Sydney. ‘ 

Applicants should be graduates, preferably in Arts or Beconomics, 
of a recognised University. In one case, preference will be given 
to an applicant experienced in experimental work in parent educa- 
tion and with women’s groups, : 

Commencing salary is £A1,100 per annum, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £A5u to £A1,450 per annum and is subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act. b 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association, of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Tne closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and 
London, is October 9, 1954. a 

UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF APPLIED MATHE- 
MATICS in the Department of Mathematics. 

The substantive salary scale is £1,600 x £100—£1,950 per annum, 
but the scele recognised for the Provident Fund is £1,400 x £50— 
£1600. There is also a temporary cost of living allowance for a 
married nan (at present £234 per annum). : 

The Department of Mathematics is concerned with the teaching of 
both Pvre and Applied Mathematics. Courses are given for students 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science, proceeding to the degrees of 
B.A., M.A., B.Sc., M.Sc., Ph.D., to students in the Faculty of 
Engineering proceeding to the degree of B.Sc. in Engineering, Land 
Surveying or Applied and Industrial Chemistry; and to students 
‘n the Faculty of Commerce, proceeding to the degree of B.Com, 
or to Actuarial qualifications, 

The staff of the Department includes a Professor of Applied Mathe- 
matics and a Professor of Pure Mathematics. sjoth professors are 
required to take some part in the teaching of these courses, In 
addition they are expetted to advise and guide students and to 
promvete research in their own. special branches of the subject. 

Applications (with copies of testimonials) should state age, experi- 
ence, qualifications and research work completed or in progress, 
and give th> names of two referees whom the University may consult. 
Two copies of the application and testimonials should reach the 
Secretary. Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 (from whom memoranda giving 
the general conditions of appointment and information on the work 
of the Department should be obtained) not later than October 31, 
1954. An additional copy should be sent direct by air mail to the 
Registrar, University of Cape Town; Private Bag, Rodesbosch, 
Cape Town, South Africa, by the same date, 

The University reserves the right to appoint a person other than 
one o. the applicants or to make no appointment. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, JOHANNESBURG 
SOUTH AFRICA 

Applications are invited for appointment to the post of SENIOR 
LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING in the Department of Commerce. 

Applicants must be professionally qualified. Extensive practical 
experience, teaching experience, a University degree and ability to 
lecture on specialised accounting subjects will be considered addi- 
tional recommendations, 

The substantive salary scale attaching to the post is £1,100 x £50— 
£1,450 per annum, together. with a temporary cost-of-living allowance 
of £234 per annum in the case of a married man 

An allowance is made towards the cost of travelling expenses. 

The successful applicant will be expected to assume duty on 
January 2, 1955, or earlier if possible. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.i. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in South Africa and 
London, is October 12, 1954. 


KU MASI COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, SCIENCE AND ARTS 
(GOLD COAST) 
Applications are invited for the following appointments:— 
3 SENIOR LECTURERS or LECTURERS (Grade A) in 
ACCOUNTANCY and ALLIED SUBJECTS 
to take accountancy up to final professional level; membership of 
professional accountancy body essential, 
LECTURER (Grade A) in SECRETARYSHIP and 
MANAGEMENT 
to take courses up to level of final examinations of C.LS. and C.S. 
Now ip the early stages of development, the college is autonomous, 
complementary in function to the University College of the Gold 
Coast and of comparable status. It has at present about 600 resident 
students and will eventuaily accommodate up to 2,000. 
Salary scales:— 
Senior Lecturers: £1,400-£1,850 p.a. 
Lecturers (Grade A): £880-£1,560 p.a. 
Initial salary according to experience. Posts are pensionable but 
temporary appointments carrying gratuities and 10 per cent higher 
salaries could be made if preferred. Partly furnished houses provided, 
rent according to salary. Free first-class passages for persons 
appointed, wives and up to 3 children under 13. Generous home leave, 
normally annual, on full salary, 
Write for further information to Secretary, Advisory Committee on 
Colonial Colleges, 1, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Closing date 
for applications (six copies) October 4, 1954. 


Lees RESEARCH.—Economist (40), B.Sc.(Econ.), A.I.S., prac- 
4 tical background of banking, export, accounting, office organisa- 
tion, widely experienced in economic and political intelligence, writer 
and lecturer on economic affairs, including those of Eastern Europe 
and the — and limitations of East-West Trade, resigning 
from Public Corporation, seeks post with progressive organisation 
to develop export research.—Box 692. 
rYHE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION requires 
economist with good university degree, preferably aged around 
30 and with some experience in economic research or economic 
journalism. Salary according to qualifications and experience.— 
Applications, giving full particulars, should be sent by September 
30th, to the Establishment Officer, Steel House, Tothill Street 
London, S.W.1. : 


TT. HE VALUE OF MARKET RESEARCH depends on how you 
interpret the results. Young executive available with 7 years’ 
first-class experience in planning and interpreting research. Also 


organised the programmes which followed, both for consumer goods 
and government and other services. Willing to travel.—Box 690. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for a Research Assistantship in Eeo: 
tenable for one year, with the possibility of renewal for a 
one or two years. Salary £450 per annum, Further particulas 
be obtained from the undersigned, to whom six copies of ap;} 
together with the names and addresses of three referees, s} 
sent not later than September 25, 1954. 

E. R. EVANS, Registrar, 

Cathays Park, Cardiff. August, 1954, BS te 


NATIONAL DOCK LABOUR BOARD 


Applications are invited for the post of Administrative Assista) 
the Chief Welfare Officer. Candidates must have sound admin 
tive experience in a large-scale organisation and practical know 
of industrial welfare, nowledge of dock conditions an advan 

Salary scale £895 by £33 to £1,060 p.a. Assisted house pu: 
scheme and compulsory pension fund. 

Applications on form obtainable from 9 & 10 Upper Brook S 
London, W.1, to be returned within 10 days, 


MARKET RESEARCH 


A vacancy occurs in a large London business organisation f 2 
Market Research Executive. The applicant should not be ov, 
and should, at a minimum, have a Degree in Economics with ‘ 


i- 


tical experience. He should have some experience in the pla "4 
and controlling of Surveys and in the preparation of subs 
reports, Write, giving particulars of age, experience, etc. i 


salary required, to Box 684, 


| RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS invite applications for a 
Methods Officer in the organisation and methods branch id 
office, to specialise in the study and development of office m: 
accounting procedures, and paper work systems generally thr: 
the corporation. This is a new appointment. Applicants shou 
a University degree or appropriate professional qualification, 
years’ experience in a responsible position, and capacity to d: 
people at all levels. Knowledge of office machines and equ nt, 
including punch card equipment, and wide experience of | ; 
study techniques are essential. Starting salary within t! sla 
£1,075 to £1,375 p.a. Pension scheme.—Applications, giving id 
full details of qualifications and experience, to the Personne! 
Head Office, B.E.A., Keyline House, Ruislip, Middlesex. 
date September 30, 1954. 


{;XPORT SALES EXECUTIVE. A food manufacturing fir vith 


ee 


4a world-wide selling organisation is seeking a deputy | r 
Export Saies Manager. Applicants, who should be in the 30 ze 
group, must have had considerable experience of selling to 4 
markets—preferably in the food trade—and should have 1 
educational background, with fluency in one or two com ‘ 


languages berides English. They must be physically fit and a! 
normally located at Head Office in U.K. must be prepared to 

take tours of travel abroad to extend and develop marke! 

post carries an immediate salary of £1,000-£1,500, accord ) 
qualifications. A suitable man will have opportunity for sub 
advancement. There is a contributory pension fund.—Box 687 


] B.C. requires Talks Producer, North American Service, to f . 
« late ideas for and produce discussions, talks and talks f ; 
for rebroadcasting in North America. Sound academic backg: ; 
good general knowledge, appreciation of style of spoken and w: i 
word, imagination, tact and sympathetic interest in people | ull 
kinds essential. First hand knowledge of people and affairs of | \ 
and Canada and experience of writing desirable. Salary £870 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 5 annual 
ments to £1,175 maximum. Requests for application forms (en 
addressed envelope and quoting reference ‘* 396 Ect.’’) should 
Appointments Officer, ‘B.B.C., Broadcasting House, London 
within 5 days. 
\NGLISH SEWING COTTON CO. LTD., requires an Eco! 
4 good Honours Degree and Post-Graduate experience (age 
to organise and take charge of a new department at the head 
in Manchester. This department will have two main function 
(1) The coliection and analysis of external economic data w! 3 
relevant to the activities of the company. 
(2) Advising on the compilation oad interpretation of in! 
statistical information. 
The company also requires a Statistician with Honours Degree 
Assistant in this new department. Both posts will be permanen! 
pensionable.—Applications, which will be treated in confidence, s! 
give details of age, qualifications and experience, and be addre 
to The Commercial Director, P.O. Box 4138, Manchester, ma 
** Personal.’’ 
ye EXPORT DEPARTMENT of famous company req" 
CLERK/ASSISTANT willing to concentrate hard on exacting +" 
often onerous work whilst undergoing long-term training. 
department is small but expanding, hence prospects are good. A<¢ 
23-30; good education (aptitude with figures essential); good heal'' 
an enquiring mind. University degree, knowledge of export pro 
dures and of foreign languages are not essentials but would 
definite assets. Salary will be according to experience but to co- 
mence, a maximum of £500 p.a. will be paid. A generous hi 
contributory pension and life assurance scheme operates.—Box 6”). 
RITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT LIBRARY requi':3 
2 additional Senior Assistant, Must be qualified librarian, Univer- 
sity degree, experience in special library work, foreign langu: 
other than French, would be advantageous, Starting salary ‘ 
p.a. Applications, in writing, should be addressed to The Direc 
Management House, 8 Hill Street, W.1, and marked ‘‘ SLA.” 
OUNG MAN, aged 27, public school, University education; © :™- 
pleted military service; commercial experience home and 0: \- 
seas; seeks post with firm of stockbrokers or Investment Trust doi08 
Investment Research Work.—Box 688. 
;;CONOMICS GRADUATE, aged 34, with 13 years’ business ex) 
4 ence, last two as Personne! Manager, requires similar posit)’. 
Ambitious and willing to undergo further training.—Box 685. 
Bours, 30, ten years Malaya sales and administration, 1” 


4 on leave, desires reraim U.K. Seeks responsible position w:'! 
prospects, Good reference. Box 636 


bo at Cae Sete ae SS 


TT. HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Direc'”'* 

requiring the services of Chartered Secretaries to. fill secretar'*' 
and similar executive posts are invited to communicate with (°° 
Secretary of the Institute, 14 New Bridge Street, E.C.4. 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 857 
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INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ 
EXAMINATIONS 
EXAMINATIONS, NOVEMBER, 1954 

The Society’s November, 1954, Examinations will be held on the 

following dates:— 
Preliminary: November 9 and 10, 1954, 
Intermediate: November 11 and 12, 1954, 
Final Part I: November 9 and 10, 1954, 
Final Part 11: November 11 and 12, 1954. 

The centres will be Belfast, Birmingham, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
Southampton, 

Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged with the 
Secretary, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Temple Place, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C.2, not later than Monday, September 20th. 





“NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE _ 


MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Principal: J. L. Gayler, B.Com., LL.B., Barrister at Law 
Applications are invited for the following full-time appointments:— 
(a) Senior Lecturer in Management, 

(b) Assistant Lecturer (Grade B) in Commerce. 
Further details and application form, to be returned within 14 
days, obtainable from Director of Education, Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 





BRITISH STEEL CASTINGS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION _ 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 

The British Steel a Research Association, with Headquarters 
in Sheffield, invites applications for the position of Director of 
Research, to lead a team of about 18 scientists and technicians, 
together with clerical and library services. A metallurgist with 
research and some industrial experience preferred, but a physicist or 
chemist with similar experience considered. A new Research Station 
is about to be built and equipped. The Association is in receipt of 
D.S.1.R. Grant, and has connections and liaison with the works and 
laboratories of all the leading steel foundries in the U.K., together 
with a number of overseas contacts, For this reason administrative 
ability to work with committees, works personnel, etc., as well as 
the Association's own staff is of great importance. Salary, which will 
be in accordance with qualifications and experience, will be sub- 
stantial. The Industry served by the Association produces about 
225,000 tons per annum of carbon and alloy steel castings, and employs 
approximately 25,000 people. 

Communications or queries should be addressed in confidence to 
the Chairman, British Steel Castings Research Association, Broom- 
grove Lodge, Sheffield, 10, 

DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ART AND TECHNOLOGY 
DUNDEE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

The Governors of Dundee Institute of Art and Technology invite 
applications for the Post of Senior Lecturer in Commerce and 
Organiser iu Management Subjects. Candidates should preferably 
hold a good University Degree in Commerce or Administration and 
have had teaching and industria] experience. The salary scale, sub- 
ject to inererse under 1954 revision, when finally approved, is 
£940 x £50—£1,140 per annum, and placing will be according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars, conditions of appointment and application 
Seba may be obtained from the Clerk and Treasurer, 40 Bell Street, 
Jundee, 


X1O-AHEAD Managing Directors are offefed a rare opportunity to 
engage a young executive with unusual combination of academic, 
linguistic and practical qualifications, His 10 years’ experience of 
the Export Trade are backed by the London B.Com. and B.Sc.Econ. 
degrees, both of them with Honours, in International Trade/ 
Economics; he has passed all the Institute of Export examinations ; 
travelled, his languages include perfect Spanish, excellent Portuguese, 
and some French, rapidly becoming fluent.—Box 682. 
h ERCHANDISING, ADVERTISING, SALES PROMOTION.—Top 
4 flight Executive with 25 years’ successful marketing experience 
seeks change. Extensive knowledge of home and overseas selling 
and a proved record with first-rate companies. Would be willing to 
reorganise sales and advertising, or to take over control of existing 
a of large-scale concern in London or provinces.— 
30x , 
“ TINRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT.”—Pitman Home Study for all 
Management and Secretarial Examinations ; also for Transport 
and Hospital Administration. Personal tuition; success guaranteed. 
Details of course required from Pitman Correspondence College, 
54 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 
'F.HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 
and Social Services, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
JYORTUGUESE Evening Classes, All grades. Portuguese Language 
Committee, 2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. SLO 7186. 
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University B.Sc. ECON. DEGREE 


(University of London) 
U.C.C. id tal tuition for the 
Correspondence sive sha 's Sper toa” Sas of 
highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; 
College (Founded 1887) 
%& PROSPECTUS for this and other 1946-53, including 141 Honours at the 
Degrees, G.C.E., etc., from Registrar, Final examination. 


instalments. 
950 SUCCESSES 
60 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


at London University Economics exams., 











imports/ Exports: 


Trave!: Shipping: 


[rade References: 


Information about 
Local Conditions: 


AUSTRALIA ..,. | u : 


From over 400 Branches througheut Australia 


information is collated relating to the above and 
many other subjects in the interests of British 


trade. You are invited to make use of this 
informatory service. 


The English, Scottish & Australian Bank, Limited 


Head Office: 5, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
West End Branch: 8-12, BROOK STREET, W.1. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND) 
CHAIR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 

The Council of the College invites applications from suitably 
qualified persons for these appointments, 
Chair of Political Science 

The Chair of Political Science in the School of Political Science 
and Public Administration is at present vacant by reason of the 
resignation of Professor R. S. Parker on his taking up an appoint- 
ment with the Australian National University at Canberra. The 
Chair carries with it the Headship of the School. 

The salary will be at the rate of £1,592 8s. per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £100 to £1,792 8s. per annum. The initial salary 
will be determined according to the qualifications and experience of 
the appointee, 

The successful applicant would be expected to take up his duties 
at the commencement of the second term of the 1955 session, viz., 
May 23rd, or as soon thereafter as agreed upon by the Council. 
Senior Lectureship in Political Science 

The salary will be £1,092 8s. per annum, rising by annua! incre- 
ments of £50 to £1,292 8s. per annum. The initial salary will be 
determined according to the qualifications and experience of the 
appointee. 

The successful applicant will be expected to take up his duties 
on February 1, 1955, or as soon thereafter as may be agreed upon. 

Allowance is made towards the cost of travelling expenses in both 
cases, 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications for the Chair of 
Political Science is December 1, 1954, and for the Senior Lectureship 
in Political Science, October 15, 1954. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF NEW ZEALAND) 

The Council of Victoria University College proposes shortly to 
appoint a LECTURER IN COMPARATIVE SOCIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION, and invites applications from suitably qualified persons for 
this post. 

Applicants must have suitable academic qualifications and previous 
research in the fields of the Lectureship would be an advantage. 
Knowledge of Social Administration and services in Asian Countries 
would be considered a recommendation. Experience in administra- 
tion, if additional to suitable academic qualification, would aiso be 
an advantage. 

The salary will be £892 8s. per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £50 to £1,042 8s. per annum, The initial salary will be determined 
according to the qualifications and experience of the appointee. 

An allowance is made towards travelling expenses. 

The successful applicant would be expected to take up his duties 
on January 1, 1955, or at such other date as may be agreed upon 
by the College Council. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in. New Zealand 
and London, is October 15, 1954. 





} RITISH CELANESE LIMITED have vacancies for male Arts 
Graduates with pes Honours ee who have completed their 
National Service and are under age for engagement as Trainees. 
An aptitude for working in industry is essential. Training will 
mainly be directed with a view to a career on the commercia! side 
(advertising or sales), although there will be a limited number of 
openings on the textile production side.—Applicants should state 
their preference and send particulars of their qualifications and 
eareer to the Personnel Manager, British Celanese Limited, 22/23 
Hanover Square, London, W.1, quoting 1072. 
PANISH Evening asses from October 4th. 
Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. 


All grades. Ths 
SLO 7186. 


This London University degree, open to ail, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. it is necessary only to pass 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
cam prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 


instalments. 952 B.Sc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 


Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL 
of Studies, Dept. P15, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


D., Director 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s, : 
Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. 


Australia: £8.5s. (sterling) 


Canada: $21.50 or £7.i4s. Hongkong: £7 
East Africa: £5.5s. India & Ceylon : £6 
Egypt: £5.5s, Iran: £6 iraq: £6 


israel: £6 Pakistan: £6 

japan: &9 Rhodesia (N & S): £5.19s, 
Malaya: £6.15s. S. America and W. Indies: £7.15s 
New Zealand: £9 (sterling) Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s, US.A.: $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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* 
Roads laid on PAPER : 
Did you know that modern roads are laid on paper? 
Specially treated kraft paper* goes down first. Then 
the concrete and reinforcements are laid, with 
the certainty of being fully protected until they are 
set and established. Similar specially prepared kraft 
is used, also, to “cure” the new concrete road 
surface—and protect it from frost. This is only one 
of the many ways in which Aylesford Kraft Paper 
1 serves industry; as a protective wrapping paper 
it has no equal. And though Aylesford Kraft 
is only one of the important papers made by 
the Reed Paper Group, more kraft 
paper is made at Aylesford than 


at any other mill in Europe. 


* Kraft paper laminated with bitumen (with 


or without fabric reinforcement) is used for this purpose 


There is no better Kraft than AYLESFORD KRAFT—made in Kent by British craftsmen 


ALBERT E: REED & CO. LTD 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD - EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD - THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO, LTD 


MEDWAY PAPERSACKS LTD - BROCKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD - THE THOMPSON N 
REED PAPER SALES LTD . REED FLONG LTD siete eg saueeecaienene tee cae 


1 $ POWELL LANE MANUFA 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD - REED PAPER HYGIENE LTD - THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPad oon TD 


Head Office: 103 Piccadilly London W.1 


